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PREFACE. 


THE present volume includes the work of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens from 1886 to the summer 
of 1890. With reports of the work of the School at Sikyon, 
Ikaria, Stamata, Anthedon, Thisbe, and Plataia, a larger part of 
tnis volume is given up to the results of actual excavation than 
has been the case with any of its predecessors. In surveying 
these results, the School can fairly claim that some real gains 
have been made in the domains of Greek topography, archi- 
tecture, and art. 

The thanks of the Managing-Committee are due to Dr. 
Theodor Mommsen, who has placed his high authority at their 
service in his article commenting on the fragment of the Edict 
of Diocletian found by the School at Plataia, which forms one 
of the papers presented. 

In pursuance of an agreement made in March, 1889, by the 
Managing-Committee with the American Journal of Archeology, 
the papers collected in this volume have appeared already, from 
time to time, in the Journal. The object of the agreement was 
to secure earlier publication for the work of the School than 
would, in general, be possible were it necessary to await the 
accumulation of sufficient material for a volume of the regular 
series. As a consequence of this agreement, the system of spell- 
ing adopted by the Journal for Greek proper names has been 
allowed to stand in the following pages, though the system in 
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question does not receive the sanction of the Committee on Pub- 
lications, nor that of some of the writers of the papers. 

The Plate numbered XVII would naturally precede in order 
Plate XV: the two photographs of Plataian walls united in this 
plate were not received, however, by the editors until too late to 


alter the numbering. 
AUGUSTUS C. MERRIAM, 


THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 
February, 1892. Committee on Publications. 
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8 ‘REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS AT SIKYON. 


stone has every appearance of being in situ. It may have served as 
a support for some revolving stage-machine. 

Both the material and the method of construction of the wall A 
mark it as of Roman origin. The position of the doors displays a lack 
of symmetry. We should naturally expect the double doorway to be 
midway between the other two: we find, however, that on the east side 
the interval is 7.32 m., while on the west side it is but 6.14m. The 
position of the double door was probably determined with reference to 
the doors in the walls B and C. 

The Wall B.—This wall is at a distance of 2.15 m. from A, with 
which it is parallel. Its total length is 16.07 m., average height, 1.10m., 
and thickness, 0.65m. It has one doorway, 1.15 m. wide, 4.60 m. dis- 
tant from the west end. The construction of this wall is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of A, and it is undoubtedly one of the original Hellenic 
walls. It consists of two courses of large blocks of stone in isodomic 
masonry, resting upon a low stone foundation: the blocks have a 
uniform length of 1.30 m. At a distance of about 1.50 m. east of the 
door, on the north side of the wall, is a buttress-like projection, marked 
don the PLAN, having in the top a deep rectangular cavity. Imme- 
diately opposite this, there remains a small fragment of what may 
have been a similar projection from the wall c. 

The Wall c.—This wall is 3.24 m. distant from B. Its length 
is 16.29 m., average height, one meter, thickness, like B, 0.65 m. 
It has two doorways, the first of which is 2.70 m. from the east end, 
and is 1.49m. wide. At the west side of this doorway there is an 
upright block of stone projecting 0.55 m. above the wall. The second 
doorway is four meters from the west end of the wall, and is 2.10 m. 
wide. At a distance of about three meters from the west end of the 
wall there is a projection from it on each side, formed by the trans- 
verse position of two blocks, 1.30 m. long, laid one above the other. 
The wall ¢ is of mixed construction, part being of the same nature 

as B, and of Hellenic origin; while the remainder is like A, and 
Roman. 

The Oross-wall F.—This wall extends between B and C, at a dis- 
tance of 6.95 m. from the east end. Itg length is 3.24m., height the 
same as that of B and @, its thickness 0.31m. The construction is 
Hellenic, of the same nature as that of _B. Near its northe!™ end there 
are singular projections (marked e and _f), one on either side of thewall, 
each formed of two blocksofstone, the ssecond block on exh Ar Websving 
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the upper lateral edges cut out squarely. These blocks seem to be in 
position ; yet they have no foundation, resting merely on the earth 
filling the space between B and @. 

The Wall DD.—This wall is about 3.75 m. distant from ©, with 
which it is parallel and of equal length. It is of very irregular and 
rough construction, composed of a single course of stones, and evi- 
dently of Roman date. 4 

The Wall £—This wall, the fifth and last main foundation-wall of 
the stage-structure, is of much better construction than DD; although 
it, too, is undoubtedly Roman. Its length is 23.86 m., and its thick- 
ness, 0.70 m. At about seven meters from the west end, we found, 
standing upright upon the wall, a piece of a column’ of poros, appar- 
ently in situ, Its diameter is 0.43 m,, and it is fluted only on the 
northern side. This column suggests that the wall served as the 
front foundation of a stoa decorating the side of the theatre facing the 
city, The wall terminated at the west end in a corner built of brick. 
Immediately opposite, a short pilaster of brick-work is built out from 
the rock, leaving sufficient space for a door leading into the structure 
on the west side, an account of which will be given below. 

THEORY AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE STAGE-STRUCTURE,— 
The similarity in the dimensions and mode of construction of 4 and 
E makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform with 
the Roman standard. In the Hellenic form of the theatre, the wall 
©, as I believe, formed the foundation of the rear wall of the stage, 
or the front wall to a person approaching the theatre from the city. 
Possibly a portico extended along the north side of ¢. But this wall 
did not constitute the entire foundation ; the structure continued north- 
westward, with the natural rock as a foundation, as far as the point 
marked h on the PLAN. If the xoiAov and orchestra had practically 
the same width in both the Hellenic and the Roman form of the thea- 
tre, and it is evident that they had, it is impossible to suppose that the 
stage originally extended only so far as the outcrop of rock. As the 
walls now stand, the cross-wall F, one of the original walls, seems to 
be unsymmetrical. But, if there was another compartment extending 
from the edge of the rock-mass to A, it would correspond in length with 
the compartment east of F, the middle compartment being somewhat 
longer than those at each end. Hence, the hypothesis of an extension 
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to h gives a natural explanation of the position of F. Ati, in the PLAN, 
there is an approach to the stage consisting of an ascending passage or 
ramp cut in the rock, and there must have been a door giving com- 
munication from this passage to the western compartment. There may 
have been a similar arrangement at the eastern end; but we did not 
dig at that point.* The Hellenic stage proper would project in front 
of the wall B. When the Roman stage was built, the Greek one was 
removed, in any case, so that no traces of it remain, The wall 4 
seems to have been the front foundation-wall of the Roman stage. The 
rooms in the rear would serve for dressing-rooms, ele, 

Tue Orcuestra.—The orchestra was buried in earth to such a 
depth that the removal of the entire mass was too great an under- 
taking. Our aim was necessarily limited to the laying bare of the 
boundary, so as to show the form of the orchestra. First, we dug a 
trench from the middle point of the wall 4 to the opposite point at 
the rear of the orchestra. The PLAN shows that the orchestra, within 
the line of seats, comprises somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect circle, the diameter of which is about twenty 
meters. If carried up to the wall A, the orchestra would still fall con- 
siderably short of the complete circle. The floor of the orchestra, at 
least as we found it, is of earth (woviorpa). 

The theatre had an elaborate drainage-system. On the west side of 
the orchestra, where we laid bare not only the boundary of the orchestra, 
as on the east side, but also a portion of the coZ\ov, we found a care- 
fully constructed drain extending around the orchestra (PLATE I). 
This drain is about 1.25 m, wide, and about a meter deep. Opposite 
each stairway of the xotXov, a stone slab, with an average width of 
about 0.75 m., is laid across the drain to serve asa bridge. The aver- _ 
age distance between these bridges is about 2.15 m. This drain closely 
resembles that in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens, Another drain 
extends from the centre of the orchestra, and passes, at right angles, 
underneath the wall A and the other walls of the stage-structure par- 
allel to.4. Within the orchestra, this drain is covered over with blocks 
of stone laid transversely, some of which were found displaced. On 
each side of 4, this covering is formed of pieces of columns of poros- 
stone, A third drain extends from the west side of the orchestra, at 
a point opposite the termination of the xozXov, to the central drain. 


"See Supplementary Report of the Ezeavations, below. 
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‘This now consists of two parallel lines of stones, At its west end, on 
the south side, a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of the orchestra, 
connects with it. The stone slabs near by (marked /*) may have served 
as steps. A similar slab was found at the middle point in the rear 
of the orchestra. The earth was removed from one zdpodos, that 
on the west side, It has a width at the entrance of 4.08 m. The side 
forming the end of the xo?Xov is composed of a strong retaining-wall 
of large rectangular blocks, which shares in the upward slope of the 
xoikov. The coping-stones of this wall have something of an orna- 
mental finish, ‘The opposite side of the rdpodos is inclosed by the 
natural rock. 

Tue KotXov.—The lower part of the xo?Xor, like the orchestra, had 
a thick covering of earth. We were able to excavate only a small por- 
tion of the western half, including three complete tiers of seats and the 
front of another. The «oZ\oy was found to be divided into fifteen sec- 
tions (xepxiSes) by fourteen stairways. Accordingly,a line drawn from 
the middle point of the stage through the centre of the orchestra passes 
through the middle of the eighth section of seats, and does not coincide, 
as in some theatres, with one of the stairways. This, at least, is the 
method of division beneath the ddfwpa. One d:dfmpa is easily 
recognized by portions of a wall composed of upright slabs, about a 
meter in height, that formed one side of the passageway. At the base 
of this wall, we uncovered a portion of an open drain that undoubtedly 
extended along the entire length of the wall. We dug a little, in the 
hope of discovering whether there was a second Sidéfwpa above ; but 
the upper portions of the xotXov, here, had been so far destroyed that 
our search was not successful. The general configuration of the sur- 
face, as well as the great distance from the S:¢fwp~a found to the 
summit of the xofAov, give ground for the belief that a second 
S:af@pa did exist at the point where it might naturally be looked 
for. The entire number of rows of seats seems to have been about 
forty; the uppermost tiers, though cut out of the natural rock, are 
very incomplete. 

The seats of the first tier that we laid bare are superior in character 
to the others; they correspond to the marble chairs in the Dionysiac 


®[As these project above the level of the orchestra, it may be questioned whether 
they did not rather form the front wall of a still later Roman stage, like the Phaidros 
wall in the theatre at Athens, The drain of earthern pipe is close to the surface, 
not at the bottom of the conduit surrounding the orchestra—A. C. M.] 
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theatre at Athens, and were plainly intended for the accommodation of 
priests or other officials. But, unlike the Athenian chairs, they are 
made of the same poros stone as the ordinary seats. Each seat extends 
across the front of a xepxis, the first one at the west end of the otAov 
being placed a step higher than the others. These seats have backs, 
and arms at the ends; each seat is cut from two blocks, which are 
joined at the middle. The average length is about 2.45m. The seat 
proper has a width of 0.45 m. and a height of 0.43 m. The side ele- 
vation of the back is 0.54m., rear elevation 0.35m. Some of the arms 
show remains of ornamental seroll-work on the outer side. The back 
and arms of the first seat are destroyed; one block of the second is 
overturned ; the others are in a good state of preservation. The aver- 
age length of the ordinary seats in the first tier is about 2.70 m., in the 
second, about 2.90m. They are divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal depression. The front part, or seat proper, is 0.35 m. wide ; 
while the back part, upon which the persons sitting behind placed their 
feet, is 0.20m. wide. The entire width of the seat is 0.85m., the height 
0.35 m. The front edge has a projection of 0.06 m. The rock-cut 
seats still remaining in the upper portion of the xotAov differ in form 
from the lower ones. The feet of the row of persons behind were not 
on the same level as the surface on which the persons in front sat, but 
rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above the seat and the same 
in width. The seats of this type have a total width of 0.75 m. 

Tue Vavttep Passaces (Pand Q).—The arched passages, one on 
the east and the other on the west side of the co?Xov, served as entrances 
by which the people could pass directly from without, and issue upon 
the first 8:¢opa. The arches or vaults are still in good preservation, 
and are important as instances of true Greek arches. That the vaults 
belong to the purely Hellenic portion of the theatre seems clear from 
their structure. The eastern passage is now about fourteen meters long, 
but a portion has fallen at the outer entrance, The original length may 
have been about sixteen meters; the width is 2.55 m, The vault is 
formed of six courses of poros blocks on either side, exclusive of the 
keystone course. It is noteworthy that the blocks have the same dimen- 
sions and are laid in the same manner as those in the Hellenic stage 
foundation-wall B, The length of the stones is 1.30 m., and their 
thickness 0.65 m. As in the wall B, the joints"between the blocks 
are placed beneath the middle of the blocks above. The similar char- 
acter of the masonry seems an indication that the vaults and the wall 
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B were built at the same time. The absence of any mortar or brick 
in the arches distinguishes them very clearly from the Roman wall 
A, At the interior entrance of the vault, a wall projects, on each 
side, to a length of 3.40 m. and a height of about one meter, The dis- 
tance between the two walls of the passage is 3.95m. The western 
passage is similar to the eastern. 

‘THE SrRUCTURES ON THE EAST AND WEST SIDES OF THE STAGE.— 
In front of the mass of rock on the east side of the stage are the foun- 
dation-walls of a structure (marked Min the PLAN) 10.35 m, long and 
8.55m. wide. The walls are 0.65m, thick, and appear to be of Hellenic 
construction. In the middle of the front wall there is a doorway 1.25m, 
wide. The front of the structure falls nearly in line with the Roman 
stoa. Immediately beyond the western extremity of the wall Z, we 
came upon some foundations (marked N in the PLAN), built on the north 
side of the westerly portion of the rock-mass, measuring in length 
5,84 m., and in width, at the widest part, about 5m, The structure 
is double, the front being rectangular, the rear part semicircular. Two 
low steps extend along the entire front of the structure: in the lower 
step is cut a deep groove along the base of the upper one. Along their 
front stand, at regular intervals, the lower parts of four columns (PL. 1), 
having a diameter of 0.52m. The fragments are about a meter in height, 
and show the same peculiarity instanced in the piece of column found 
on the wall ¥, only a part of the flutes having been cut, The column 
on the corner toward the east has fourteen flutes cut ; the other three, 
eleven, The corner one has a larger number of flutes, evidently because 
of its more exposed position. The floor of the front part of the struc- 
ture is a coarse mosaic of pebbles, At a distance of 1.58 m. from the 
columns is a wall separating the two portions of the structure. This 
wall is 0.50m. high, At each end, a stone block stands upright in 
front of it, one of these being one meter, the other 1.30 m. high, and 
both being 0.50 m, broad and 0.27 m. thick. The wall is pierced in 
the middle by a circular hole. The height of the rear wall of this 
semicircular part, on the inner side, is 1.60 m. At its base, on the same 
side, is a semicircular mass (marked m in the PLAN), projecting 0.54 m., 
0.85 m. wide at the base, and 0.65 m. high. Both the semicircular wall 
and the straight front wall are coated with a coarse stucco. Upon re- 
moving the earth within, we found numerous fragments of earthen tiles, 
which must have belonged to the roof; and in front we found also ashes 
and pieces of burnt lime. It is, thus, possible that the building was 
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fire.” In the rear of the semicircular wall the rock has 
y, making a triangular space with a floor of natural rock. 
€ and east sides of this space there is a low projection of 
like a seat. The rear wall of the semicireular structure has an 
or elevation of 0.40 m. At its middle point, a hole is cut through, 
similar to the one in the front wall. Below this hole there is a trough- 
like hollow surrounded by a wall, within which is a semicircular pro- 
jection with a hole in the top and a niche cut in the outer edge. From 
this cavity a narrow channel, 0,60 m. deep, is cut around the eastern 
half of the semicircular wall. Measured within this channel, the wall 
‘is 0.23 m. thicker than above it. At the bottom of it we found frag- 
ments of earthen tile, showing that it served as a water-course or drain. 
Two other water-courses were found, leading to the southwest corner 

' of the trough or reservoir, Another earthen water-pipe was found 
| ‘extending along the east side of the front part of N, and passing between 
4 it and the extremity of the wall £, On the west side of N we found 
astructure, 0, presenting the appearance of aseat. Its length is 2.52m., 
height 0.50 m., width 0.65m. At the rear is a back with an eleva- 
tion of 0.56m. Upon the upper surface are two trough-like depres- 
sions, 0,42 m. wide and 0,15 m. deep. It is manifest that the structure 
was an ornamental fountain." The numerous drains, the reservoir n 
i at the back, and the perforations in both the rear walls, together make 
this attribution certain. © may have been a drinking-trongh for the 
use of horses. The entire structure is of Roman date. 

OssEcts FouND.—We had less good fortune than had been hoped 
for in finding remains of art. Most of the objects found were uncov- 
ered while removing the earth from between the stage-walls, particu- 
larly along the front wall 4. The remains of sculpture comprise the 
| following fragments, now preserved in the school-house at Basiliké :— 
(1) A piece, 0.28 m. long, of the leg of « marble statue, apparently of 
good style—(2) The lower part of a female figure in marble, wearing 
the long xerdy, found resting on the marble plinth in front of wall 4, 
about 5.80m, from the east end of the wall, Its height, including the 
base, is 0.25m. The right foot, of which the toes are visible, rests full 
upon the base; while the left foot, of which the greater part is exposed, 


‘(The original Greek building here probably balanced the rectangular structure on 
the x, side—T. W. L.] 

“(A similar structure has been found by Professor E. Petersen, in connection 
with the theatre at Side in Pamphylia—M. L, D’O,] 
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rests upon the toes—(3) The arm of a marble statue of above life-size, 
in two pieces: the fingers are lost—(4) A lion’s claw of marble, be- 
longing to a lion-skin that served as a robe. 

The following architectural members, fragments, and other objects 
may be mentioned :—(1) Dorie epistyle-block of marble, 1,53 m. in 
length. Upon one face is an incomplete inscription, given below in 
No. 1.—(2) Ionic epistyle-block of poros, 1.35 m. long—(3) Piece of 
an Ionic marble column, 0.83 m, long ; diameter 0.25 m. x 0.27 m.— 
(4) Two large fragments of an Tonic base, of marble, 0.21 m. thick ; one, 
0.90 m., the other, one meter long.—(5) A Doric semi-capital of poros.— 
(6) Fragment ofa peculiar Ionic capital of poros.—(7) Fragment of a 
triglyph of poros, upon which are traces of blue coloring. Other frag- 
nents were found having upon them traces of blue, and some of red— 
(8) Large fragment of an earthen water-spout or gargoyle, of a usual 
lion-head design.—(9) Terracotta fragment having upon it a volute and 
flower-bud.—(10) Terracotta antefix of graceful design—(11) Antefix 
of poros-stone.—(12) Ten earthen lamps of usual form.—(13) A number 
of copper coins, most of them bearing the dove, the symbol of Sikyon, 
Upon one the letters AH appear, showing it to be a coin of Demetrios, 


EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE THEATRE. 


While the design of our work at Sikyon was limited, in the main, 
to investigation of the plan of the theatre, we thought it advisable to 
make excavations about some of the numerous foundations in the 
vicinity of the theatre, hoping that, by discovery of inscriptions, we 
might determine the location of some of the buildings mentioned by 
Pausanias, or that we might happen upon some art-remains. Neither 
of these hopes was fulfilled. I spent a little time in digging on the 
smaller plateau, aboye the theatre, hoping to identify some remains 
there as belonging to one of the two temples said by Pausanias to 
have been located upon this height; but we found nothing that threw 
any light upon the nature of the structure. We also excayated a little 
at two points in the plain below the theatre. At one of these places 
we found the floor, paved with slabs of black and white marble, of what 
must have been a building of elaborate construction. We also found 
here a small piece of marble upon which are the toes of one foot of a 
statue, but nothing else of importance. A little to the west of this site 
there are extensive foundations, where we dug with no further result 
than the finding of a large Ionic capital of poros. 
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No. 2. 
On the marble slab between the two marble bases mentioned above. 


KAAAISTPATOS IAOOAAEOS 
T AIAASBAIAEIAT AAAN ISOMIAATENEIOYSKAIANAPASrYT MAN 


AYKAIAT ATKPATION TAIAYTAIIZOMIAAI 

1ZQMIAT AT KPATION NEMEAPATKPATION 
PANAOHNAIAT YTMAN NEMEAPAL KPATION 

NEMEAPr YRMAN NEMEAPYPMANKAIT AP KPATION 


ASKAATIEIAT APKPATION TAIAYTAINEMEAAI 
NAAT AAANKAIPYTMAN !ZOMIAPYCMAN 
KAIT ATKPATION _  FYOOIMYPMAN 


the lower loop larger than the upper. In a word, the chief characteristics (notably 
of M and N) are those to be geen on the Pugioli vases from Alexandria published in 
Am, Journ. Arch, (vol.1, pp.21-22), which seemed to belong to the first half of the third 
century 2.¢. The flourishes of the pencil or the reed pen found their way into monn- 
mental writing, and a good example of a stage still more elaborate than that of the 
present inscription is the award of the Milesian arbitrators on the basis of the Nike 
statue of Olympia (DirrexpercE, S.1.G., No. 240; Hicks, Hist. Inser., No. 200), of 
which I have a squeeze. ‘The date of this falls about 140 x. c,, and ours would natu- 
rally come somewhat earlier (of. Lowy, Inschrift, gr. Bildhauer, No. 272). 

The inscription is a decree of the people in honor of some person or persons 
now impossible to determine. ‘The existing fragment resembles a clause in numer- 
ous decrees whereby some honor is conferred on the deserving, and its inscription 
is commanded, in order that it way be generally known that the State rewards ser- 
vices fittingly, and that others may be incited to similar service or benefaction. The 
following from Priene may be cited by way of example: fa 88 af re ral al BeBoudvar 
Aaplxe emiparéorepas ory, Kal ray EAdaw of xpoaipotercr rH wéder wapexeotiac TAS 


> _xpelas Geupace Brt 5 Bijuos trois Kadois Kal &yaBors dvBpdow ewlerara: xdpiras dwroBiBdvat 


raratias, dvaypdyas réBe 7d Yhguopa els orhAnv Alyy Kal ores wapd Thy eikdva. 
Ane. Grk, Inscr. Brit, Mus., 416. 

It is a noticeable fact that in Athens, where our records are most complete, this 
formula does not occur till about the middle of the fourth century x. c.; but 
when the fashion is once set it prevails almost immediately and has a long exist- 
ence, together with the other flourishes of the Hellenistic period, Its phraseology 
is quite varied, but nowhere have I found anything so extraordinary as in this Siky- 
onian inscription. It rans somewhat in this way: “Decreed by the people] to honor 
so and so, son of Nikaphoros, in order that he who does a service to the State may 
rest assured that the people will remember to honor him in a manner worthy of 
itself. Ambassadors, Eratokles, Ktesippos.” 

Noticeable are, (1) uy, solitarium: (2) 7b» . . Bra, ace. where a nom. is to be ex- 
pected—we may compare Xen., Kyrop., 11. 1.5; rods *EAAnvas obdév ww capes A€ye- 
rat el Exovras: (3) els dwoxardoracwy Edy, in Poy Bios, 1V. 23. 1 (ws by ek 100 yeyo~ 
vbros kivhyaros els Thy dxoxardaracw tAOp 7d kara Thy wéAvy), Means to come to a set~ 
tled condition —A. C, M.] 
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AANKAIPYDMAN AYKAIA..T . ANAIZ 
KPATION \IPFYPMANKAIT AL KPATION 
OOINIASTFISH 


KadXlotpatos Pidobddeos 
‘TlaiSas Bacikera rddav, — “Lo Osea eryevelous kai dvdpasruypav 
Avkata mayxpdariov, Ta aira “IoOuadu, 


“ToOpua maykpdtiov, Népea rayxpariov, 
Tlavabyjvaca ruypdv, Népea rayxpdriov, 
5 Névea muypdv, 15 Névea ruypav Kal rayxpdriov 
“AcwAartea maykpdtiov, Ta avra Nepedd:, 
Naa wddav Kal ruypav “ToOa ruypdv, 
kal mayKpatiov, Tlv80? ruypdv, 
D BEliniatieat woyiay © WAdiraia [aril lao 8s; 
10 cal rayxpariov. +++ Kall rvypay Kal rayepdrioy. 


4 [Thisis to beread (Gowias Tew) [xpdrov erolnae. Teisikratesis, no doubt, the pupil 
| of Euthykrates the son of Lysippos, who was said by Piuowy (Hist. Nat., xxxtv. 8. 19. 
67) to have approached closer to the art of Lysippos than did Euthykrates hii 4 
Ais name has been found as artist in an inscription in Thebes and at Oropos (Lowy, 
Inschrift. gr. Bildhauer, 120, 121), The period of his activity lies between 320 and 284 
B.c, (Léwy, 120). His name is always written Teisikrates, even on a base found at 
Albano (Léwy, 478). His son Thoinias appears also on monuments, one from Tana- 
gra, one from Oropos, and a third from Delos (Léwy, 121, 122, 122a). On that from 
Oropos he is denominated a Sikyonian, as his father is named by Pliny, His career 
as artist would fall about the middle of the third century, probably for some years 
both before and after. Xenokrates, a pupil of Euthykrates or of Teisikrates, was 
engaged at Pergamon on the battle-monuments of Attalos I (B. c. 241-197), and the 
| characters of our inscription resemble very closely those there employed, especially 
in Lowy, p.116. The bar of A and the horizontal lines of = are slightly curved ; 
M has its sides nearly or quite perpendicular; © and O are somewhat below the 
| average size; [" has the upper bar passing beyond the uprights, left and right. On 
te the whole, the letters are quite regular and handsome without affectation, The iden- 
tification of the artist’s name among these broken letters is of interest in many ways. 
It gives a fixed date for the inscription; and, as an artist would not have signed a 
memorial bearing an inscription merely, we may conclude, that a statue of the athlete 
formed part of the monument; furthermore, that a monument of this kind would not 
have been torn down and used to construct the wall in the theatre, unless some dis- 
| aster had befallen it. We know of no occasion for this in the history of Sikyon from 
this time on, unless the statue was carried off by the Romans among the numerous 
urt-treasures which they conveyed to Rome, or the monument was 
great earthquake which visited the city, probably in the reign of 
may be said, again, that the wall 4 was not constructed till many 
was reduced to a Roman province, and perhaps not till after the 
erau—A. C. M.] 
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Translation.—* Kallistratos, son of Philothales, in the contests of 
boys was victorious at the Basileia in wrestling ; at the Lykaia in the 
pankration ; at the Isthmian games in the pankration ; at the Pana~ 
thenaia in boxing ; at the Nemean games in boxing ; at the Asklepieia 
in the pankration ; at the Naia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankra- 
tion; at the Rhieia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankration, At 
the Isthmian games he was victorious in boxing over both youths and 
men, at the same Isthmian festival ; at the Nemean games in the 
pankration ; at the Nemean games in the pankration ; at the Nemean 
games in boxing and the pankration, at the same Nemean festival ; at 
the Isthmian games in boxing ; at the Pythian games in boxing ; at the 
Lykaia twice in wrestling; .... in boxing and the pankration.” 

Comment.—Nothing is known of Kallistratos, of whose athletic vie- 
tories the above inscription is a record. An inscription of similar 
character is found in CLI.G., 1, 1515. The games mentioned in both 
inseriptions are much the same. 

1. Bacideva. These games are mentioned in C.I.G.,1,1515. Bockh 
remarks: Basilia sunt Lebadeae acta, eadem quae Trophonia; sed etiam 
in Euboea celebrata Basilia esse monui ad Pindar, The inscription at 
Sikyon probably refers to the festival at Lebadeia. 

6. ’Acxdarriea probably refers to the games at Epidauros. 

7. Na@a. These games are mentioned in C.L.G., 11, 2908, The fol- 
lowing note is given: Naa sunt Ndia s. Nda, Jovi Naio acta, Demosth, 
Cont. Meid. p. 531, ed. Reiske, According to Strabo, Zeus was called 
Ndwos owing to the moisture about Dodona, Schol. Il, xvi. 233, 
WeLcKer, Griech, Gotterlehre, 1.203. Cf. C.I.A. 11, 1318, 1319, 

9, ‘Pleca were games celebrated at “Piov. Cf. PLur., Sept. sapp. conv., 
C19: érdyyave 82 Aoxpois 4} Trav “Piwv cabeotaca Ovcta xa) mav7)- 
yupts, Au dyovew ere viv rrepupavas meph Tov Toov exeivov. 

12 and 16, “Ic@y1dé: and Newedé: are nominal adjectives with éopry 
understood. Pindar uses both IoOyeds (I. 8. 5) and Neyeds (N. 3. 
4). We find the former in Thoukydides also (vit. 9).° 


\6[Kallistratos has gained a victory among the beardless youths, the class inter- 
mediate between boys and men, and among the men at the same festival. The mind 
naturally reverts first to that disputed passage of Pixar, Ol. 1x.89, relating to Ephar- 
mostos at Marathon (cvAadels dyevelav, uéver dyava xpeaBurépwv). BOCKH, in his note 
on the passage, says that Epharmostos must have just arrived at manhood, and could 
not have contended as a youth among the men; for, if he had been a youth in fact, 

ot nrobable that he would have been permitted to enter the contest with the 
Béckh was wrong. The Scholiast did not have Béckh’s objection in mind, 
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not [1¥@:a, because the Sikyonians celebrated a v@ca 


Avcaca are the games in honor of the Lykaian Zeus. 
W. J. McMvrrey. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 


On December 5, 1887, I went down from Athens to Basilik6 to 
continue the work on the theatre of Sikyon, to which duty I had been 
* detailed by Professor Merriam. The next day, a small beginning was 
made, trouble being experienced both in securing workmen and from 

a heavy rain. From December 7, however, the work was pushed 
vigorously, through the generous assistance of the demarch of Sikyon. 
Our efforts were directed chiefly toward clearing away the very heavy 
deposit of earth in the rdpodo: and the orchestra. A trench cut toward 
| the N. =. from the wall £ revealed nothing more than a sort of floor 
| of cement, the terracotta pipes of a drain, and a few copper coins of 
| no value. 

On December 9, the first object of art was found, about 1 m.s. E. 
of the middle of kt, This was a marble right hand, somewhat above 
life-size, grasping what might be the hilt of a sword. It evidently 
belonged to an excellent piece of sculpture, the veining on the back of 
the hand in particular being executed with much skill. On the next 
day, at a point 3.30 metres from the outer angle of the s. £. doorway 
in the wall 4 in the direction and at about the original level of the 
orchestra, a fine marble head was discovered. 

From this date till December 23, the digging continued rather mono- 
tonously. The deep strata of earth were gradually removed from the 
orchestra and the mépodo, while the clearing out of the large square 


and PAusANras tells us distinctly of an Artemidoros of Tralleis who, at the same games 
‘in Smyrna, won the victory among the boys, the beardless youths and the men (xparijoa 
mecyxparidCovra dnl hudpas rijs abriis robs re ee Odvurlas dyraywriords, nal ew) rois waicly 
obs Ayevelovs kadviai, xal rplra d) bri Bpiorov dy ray dvSpGy: VI. 14.3). EvseBtos, too, 
mentions the case of Stratonikos the Alexandrian, who won four crowns at Nemes on 
the same day among the boys and beardless youths (5 Neuég rf aij juepg walduv wal 
dyorlar réacapas orepdvovs toxer: Chron, Hist, 1. p. 238, Migne); and that of Pytha- 
goras the Samian, who was rejected from the youths and laughed at as too effeminate, 
but who entered the lists with the men and vanquished all in succession (éexpiGels 
xalBav mvyiy, kal ds OfAvs xAevafSuevos, xpoBas eis rovs KyBpas, Emayras tis éviknoe: 
Chron. Hist, 1. p. 227, Migne).—A. C. M.] 


CIS 
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chamber 4, which had not been completed before, was begun. On 
the afternoon of December 23, appeared a most welcome supplement 
to the head found on the 9th, which had meanwhile been removed to 
Athens by Mr. Kabbadias: this was a fine male torso of white marble, 
discovered about 0.60 m. below what was apparently the original level 
of the Greek orchestra, 3.50 m. out from a point 2.27 m. south of the 
middle of the marble surbase of 4, The fragment was remoyed to 
Kidto, whence it was subsequently transported to Athens. After it 
had been deposited in the Central Museum, Mr. Kabbadias, in the 
presence of Professor Merriam and myself, placed the previously dis- 
covered head upon the broken neck ; and, although a considerable frag- 
ment on the left side of the throat was lost, the remaining portions of 
the two surfaces, on the back and on the right side of the neck, coin- 
cided with perfect exactness, proving that the connection of head and 
torso as portions of the same statue did not admit of question. 

The remainder of our work in the theatre did not result in the dis~ 
covery of other artistic treasures. A trench runs. £, from the chamber 
4M disclosed nothing but a drain, apparently of Roman construction ; 
and our work was brought to an end on December 30. An intended 
resumption of work in the spring was found impracticable, desirable 
as it would have been for the solution of some interesting problems in 
regard to the original structure and arrangement of the theatre. 

To this brief chronicle belongs some account of certain minor exea- 
yations, On December 14-17, I made several attempts to uncover 
ancient tombs at various points in the immediate vicinity of Basilik6. 
The remains of such tombs certainly exist on the slope of the plateau 
toward the Asopos, south of Basilik6, and at the foot of an odd-looking 
conical hill’ s. ©. of the last-mentioned point and close to the bank of 
the river. Tombs are also present on the slope of the plateau above 
the village of Mouilki, which lies on the edge of the plain, n. of Basiliké 
and near the Mordye rijs AéyoRas (“Edicody), as well as on the 
declivity toward this river, N. of the theatre and n. w. of Basiliké. 
The most interesting of the tombs on the ancient site are those above 
and below the fountain called Mcxpi Bpdoxs (probably the ancient 


!'The opinion has been, I believe, entertained, that this hill is artificial : an ex- 
amination of the entire circuit of the old site has convinced me that this is not the 
case, Other similar hills are observable toward the s. w. near the Asopos, the hard 
clay soil naturally assuming shapes which appear as if artificial. 


to interfere with our main work at the theatre, resulted in 
beyond confirming the opinion of my workmen : “Tadpyouv 
rdpot, aXX” Saihtiierpbet =) “There are graves, but all have 
been opened.” I made other attempts on January 4, 1888, ata point 
north of and below the Mc«pi Bpdors, and on the following day on 
the plain toward Kisto, where some Christian tombs, containing terra~ 
cotta bowls, efc., of small interest, were the only reward of some hours 
of work in a bleak and piercing north wind. 

Returning now to the theatre, I will endeavor to state, as exactly as 
possible, what additions were made to our knowledge of its construction 
‘and arrangement by the excavations of this second season. 

In the orchestra, as already stated, we removed the heavy deposit 
of earth, down to what seemed to be the original xovicrpa, which, like 
that in the theatre of Epidauros, consisted simply of stamped earth, 
The hard, whitish clay soil of Sikyon lent itself readily to this use. 
This was probably the original condition of the entire orchestra ; but 
at some subsequent period, most likely during the Roman domination, 
an alteration was made in the space between 4k and A. Here the 
soil, differing from that on the other side of kk in being of a mixed 
character and not the whitish clay, was removed, in the spaces indicated 
‘on the plan as ZZ, to a depth of some 0.60 m. below the apparent 
original orchestra-level, It was in this space on the east side that the 
head and torso of the marble statue were found. Between these spaces 
and the marble surbase before A, was found what seemed to be a 
pavement of rough mosaic-work. The conjecture may be hazarded, 
that the so-called drain kk is to be dated with the ancient hollowing — 
out of this part of the orchestra. Between the double line of stones 
forming kk, were found fragments of poros columns, and an irregu- 
larly-shaped block of marble 0.75 m. in length. 


*This fountain is at present concealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can 
be heard through a small square aperture in the wall, Lapse of time may easily 
have wrought changes in the conspicuousness of this fountain, aside from its artificial 
concealment, Rangabé, cited by Meliardkes (Teaypapla "ApyoAldos kal Kopiwias, 
pr 117), seems wrong in identifying 3rd¢ovea with the Tpav)) Bpéoss, if that is taken 

of the southern fountain, 
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A small rough drain (?), to the west of and nearly parallel with kk, 
runs at a distance of 2 m, to 2.60 m., from it. It is 0.35 m. wide, 
formed, like kk, of a double line of stones, and runs across the orches- 
tra from the large square stone (indicated at X on the PLAN) toa simi- 
lar stone on the other side. Its greatest distance from kk is at the 
extremities. A marble basis, 7, was discovered on the second day 
of our excavations, Its dimensions are: length, 0.82 m.; breadth, 
0.75 m.; thickness, 0.21 m. In the upper surface is a hollow, 0.63 m. 
by 0.135 m., with a depth of 0.07 m. This block, which is appar- 
ently in situ, probably served as the base for a statue, but whether for 
the statue discovered by us cannot be determined, 

We now come to the wdpodo (K and L), of which that toward the 
8, E, (K) is the better preserved. ‘This is at its entrance rock-cut, the 
native rock outside it being graded down, and the point where the 
mdpodos proper begins being marked by a sharp downward cut. The 
sill thus formed, which is indicated on the PLAN, is about 0.25 m. high, 
Within this there are remains of door-posts, that at the right hand 
upon entering being almost destroyed, but that on the left, against the 
avédnppa,' rising to a height of 1.35 m. with a thickness of 0.42 m. 
The distance from its inner angle at the base to the point at which the 
avd\nppa meets the orchestra is, as accurately as the measurement 
could be made, 10.77 m. This door-post (a on the PLAN), above which 
the artificial portion of the évédnppa now rises only 0.65 m., seems to 
have been altered, presumably in Roman times ; for its original thick- 
ness is increased by the adjunction to it, on the outer side with a mortar- 
joint, of a piece, which, to judge from the moulding on the face toward 
the orchestra, might have formed part of a cornice. The dvé\nupa 
is here very handsome, being built of large blocks of the native stone, 
most carefully set and with beveled joints. This wdpodos, of which 
the floor, after passing the rock-cut entrance, seems to have been of 
cement or concrete, slopes downward toward the orchestra, the fall 
from the sill to the point where the dvd\nppa meets the orchestra be- 
ing about 0.50 m.—the height of one course of stone in the avénupa. 
The width of the rdpodos, taken at a point just within the line of the 
door-posts, is about 3.35 m., and from the basis F before mentioned to 
the dvdAnppa 3.50 m. ‘Traces of stucco appear on the rock-cut wall 


4 Of. Mitter, Lehrbuch der griechischen Bithnenallterthiimer, p. 64, and Notes 6, 8, 
ad loc. 


|. Fig leet Ee OT  mereee: Ew ee heme sees - --e —_= —: _a ~ cane herent ena 
= 
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a block of stone, shaped like a double step, and apparently having 
some connection with the izrovopos. 

The exact extent and depth of this interesting cutting, and its use— 
whether it served as reservoir, drain, or for some other purpose—have 
not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several other unexplained problems of the theatre, which we 

" had intended to solve but were, to our regret, prevented from taking up. 


MortTIMER Lamson EARLeE, 


A SIKYONIAN STATUE, 29 


have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the whole form 
and character of the work precludes the supposition that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contrary, the whole is pervaded with the 
spiritof ideality. Norcan it be considered an idealized athlete or ephebe 
portrait; for neither is the muscular development such as to warrant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete; one of the most char- 
acteristic features—though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
—is a plump fullness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a far different character. The body is languid, 
and far more suggestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma no- 
bilis; in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck® 
describes the Praxitelean satyr-type: Zu ringen und zu kéimpfen oder 
selbst zu einem eilenden Botengange wiirde dieser Satyrkérper nicht tau- 
gen, fiir ihn passt nur das freie Umherstreifen, ein Tanz mit den 
Nymphen oder diese behiibige Ruhe, die wir vor uns sehn und welche ihn 
von oben bis unten durchdringt und selbst fiir den Arm auf die Hiifte 
einen Stiitzpunkt suchen lésst. Attention should also here be called 
to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It is not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man. The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal, It is 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question, What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias ; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it had been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of the same 
statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.’ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as it was made publie at the time in the daily "Eqy- 
pepts of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published inthe New York Evening Postin 1888. Itis also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison," while Professor Merriam left 
the question an open one by describing the statue simply as “a naked 


* Plastik\®), 1, p.42. _ *See Fr.-Wour, No. 1490, for data in regard to this head, 
© Journ. Hell. Stud., ut supra. ™ Seventh Ann, Report Am. School, ut eupra, 
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the immediate vicinity—pera 76 @éatpov, in the words of Pausanias. 
This argument, while of some value as corroborative testimony, is 
worth but little per se, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens.’ 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofty and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr-faces, will be 
found full and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin sink so softly into 
the unusually full throat that the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue is viewed in profile. Furthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs ;** and 
the apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 
in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 
hair about the face as in our figure.” We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum,'® which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to, be a Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwiingler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the statue 
embodies : (1) the general pose of the body and legs ; (2) the evident 


18 C.on this subject Scurerper (Mitteilungen Athen,, 1x, p. 248), whose arguments 
against Waldstein’s athlete hypothesis seem convincing, He would make the familiar 
Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the xatarntirexvos: The statue, accord- 
ing to him, is that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre: of, ut supra. 

16 Gf, the drockoreéuv (Fr.-W., No. 1429), ‘The comparison of Sokrates with his 
high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 

GF. the so-called Ariadne head (Fx.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionysos 
have low brows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo: ¢. the Belvedere and Apol- 
lino, with the high forehead (fourth-century type), with Fr.-Wotr., Nos. 222—4. 

Verz., No. 118; FurtwAnGuer, Sammlung Sabouroff, Tafel xxi. Gefunden su 
Athen beim Lykabettos. Hihe 0,24. Gesichtsléinge 0,12.—Pentelischer Marmor (FuRtT- 
wines, l. ¢., Note 1 under text). The marked femininity of the face, the sweet- 
ness of expression and the high forehead are points of comparison with our statue 
which at once struck me. Wir haben hier, says Furtwingler, einen ganz unversehrten, 
etwas unterlebensgrossen Dionysoskopf vor uns, der aus einem attischen Atelier der Zeit des 
Prariteles selbst stammt. 


I i - 
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motive of the left arm ; (3) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair, — 

As regards the pose, we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a corresponding graceful sway in the 
hips and loins. As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny" and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the German terms Standbein and Spielbein—the leg 
on which the weight of the body rests and that which is free to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graceful 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape, 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hermes, The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, 
not as a novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic tradition, 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider, The 
left hand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Prax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
strable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so motived 
as to express more than one artistic idea, Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboétos type (e. g., Berlin originals Nos, 258, 
259; Overbeck, Plastik, 11, p. 41). Here we see the back of the 
left hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip: this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
fairly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially the position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, though 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand against 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure, If the motive were that in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and the knuckles rest firmly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particularly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
of the whole body.” The same may be said of the position of the 


® FLN,, xxxtv. 56; of. Overneck, Schrifiquellen, No. 967. 

2°Tt is instructive to observe the effect of the supporting of the right hand upon 
the side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia. Of. Fr.-W., p.125: Nicht ohne Absicht scheint fir ihn der Kistler die selbstbe- 
swusste, fast trolzige Haltung gewihlt su haben: den Kopf etwas suriiekgeworfen, die Hand 
in die Seite gestemmt, steht er seinea Sieges bewusst da, A somewhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon statuette is described (Fr.-W., No. 1763) as mehr energisch als atols. 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stances of the left hand supported against the side more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following : (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on w. frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9, 1.1); in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip: ef. Carrey’s drawing ap, Michaelis. (2) Standing male 
figure on §, frieze (Michaelis, 14. m1, 19), back of left hand on hip, 
staff under right arm, also draped. Together with these may be 
grouped a number of Attic reliefs in which the traces of Pheidian 
art are evident, I give the numbering of the casts ap. Friederichs- 
Wolters, (3) Standing figure of Asklepios (Fr.-W., No. 1070), the 
familiar draped type resting on staff with left hand concealed in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the &. frieze of the Parthenon." As Overbeck 
(Plastik, 1, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 
lotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias; so we may claim the standing figures 
of Asklepios on the reliefs as Atticand Pheidian, in view particularly of 
the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolt., 

*Nos.1085,1196. Itisnotalways possible to determine whether the back 
of the hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity, This position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue Verzeich., No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No. 1307). For left hand on hip, ¢f., also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Periboétos satyrs (e. g., Berlin Verz., Nos, 258, 259);. 
the Hermes of the colwnna caelata (Overbeck, Plastil,® 11, 97; Fr.- 
Wolt., No, 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
(Annali, 1862, tav, 17). An archaistic Hermes on the “ Altar of the 
Twelve Gods” in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No. 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 


1 Of, Fx.-Woxn,, pp. 327, 328, for some remarks on the connection between such 
reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptures, 
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be added—a draped figure with left hand on hip, reminding one 
strongly of Attic work. ; 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attic 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this title, when 
it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, and as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
rest of the figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been the familiar thyrsus. An 
interesting comparison may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin (Verz., No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus described: in flacherem Relief wnd fliichtiger 
ausgefithrt die stehende Figur des jungen Dionysos in Chiton [?] und 
Umwurf [Himation], auf einen Stab (Thyrsos) gelehnt ; auf Felsen 
neben ihm brennt eine Flamme. Rémische Arbeit. The figure looks 
toward the spectator’s right and somewhat downward ; the left hand 
is supported on the hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
back of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus ; the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the left leg of the 
Ephesian Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian statue 
are the following: (1) left hand on hip; (2) weight on left leg ; (3) 
right arm raised ; (4) garment(himation) over left arm—although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elbow 
bare, falls in front of the left arm as faras the knee, being then brought 
around behind the figure and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman disk figure goes back 
to a much earlier Greek original ; and one is reminded of the Diony- 
sos by Eutychides in the house of Asinius Pollio.* The comparison 
affords us, at all events, an interesting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyrsus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue. 


As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 


®Overneck, Plastik(®), 11, 196, 
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the inclination toward the right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos.* But if there is just reason for this conjecture, the 
motive is here merely hinted at; it is already an artistic common- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of the heads of 
Alexander, in which we have, as in the Sikyonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, which are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on the neck behind.“ This, so far as I am aware, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoén and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and face. The conception of this arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in a diskobolos of Attic 
type® and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebie figures in which the 
short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
with the Attic krobylos® in vogue till the middle of the fifth century 
B.C., though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.” In our statue, 
the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough and 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, the great fullness of this portion of the head, more 
noticeable in profile. ‘Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in the marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, which concealed 
the unfinished upper portion. We observe the same workmanship 
in other statues with a similar arrangement of hair about the face and 
with indubitable traces of wreaths. What more natural, then, than 


On this subject, of. Bavatersren, Denkm,,s.v., Alerandros, and particularly Earen- 
son in Am. Journ. Arch., vol. 11, pp. 408-13; vol. 1m, pp. 243-60. Gf. OvERBECK, 
Plastik(®, 11, p. 110 eqq., in regard to portraits of Alexander by Lysippos. 

“We see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
pian influence. 

*Pr.-Woxr., No. 465; Overseck, Plastik®), 1, p, 276. 

*Scurerper, Mitth. Inst. Athen., vii, p. 246 f. 

2 y. Mitth. Inst. Athen., vss, p. 262, a figure in der Gruppe der schinen Greise, der 
Thallophoren. 

% Of. Fr.-Wour., No, 1283 (Asklepios ?) for arrangement of hair, for high forehead, 
‘and for a certain community of expression (¢.g., similarity of mouth) with our statue, 
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up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statue, as well, although the eye is here not 
so deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able; and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the treatment of the hair. and perhaps the position of the 
head are rather Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a distinct- 
ively Sikyonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It par- 
takes rather of the character of a generalized post-Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wrought pathos of the Pergamene and Rhodian schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particularly if we bear in mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements and in no 
wise as inventions. That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny. Inscriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek sculp- 
ture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
cessors, to revive again in Ol. cuyr, As has already been said, we have 
in our statue nothing of this ars renata, as it is known to us in the 
later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the successors of 
Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, to 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master—to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century 8. c. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows :—The pupils of Lysippos, who aceord- 
ing to Pliny flourished Ol. cx1u,” were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippos, Phanis, Eutychides, Chares of Lindos ;** of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority,” flourished Ol. exx1, 
i. e., about a generation later than their master. Euthykrates had a 
disciple Teisikrates,* while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 

% H, N,, xxiv. 51; Overseck, Schriftquellen, No, 1443. 
4 Gf, Ovennecx, Sehrifiquellen, No. 1516. "H.N.,lc. ™ H. N,, xxx1v.67. 
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"Epadotna(os 


Atiaoxiva[s 


"Aptractox[rAHs! 


In December 1887, while I was residing at Kidto, the chief town 
(wrpwrevovoa) of the modern deme of Sikyon, during the progress of 
the excavations at the old theatre of Sikyon, an Albanian peasant named 
Gedérgios Agrapedikes told me that some blocks of stone containing 
TaXaia ypdupata had been found in a field belonging to him in the 
village of Moflki.2 On December 18, I went up to Modlki in com- 
pany with my friend Dr. Eustéthios Tourndkes of Ki&to, and there 
we found two blocks of stone, said to have been dug up some three 
years previously. On one of these the inscription, of which a facsimile 
is given above, was quite plainly legible. The length of this block is 
0.70 m., the same as that of the other, on which there seemed to be 
traces of letters obliterated beyond the possibility of decipherment. 
The height of the letters themselves is from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m., the 
former being that of the O, except in the first line. The stone is of a 


1These names are all to be found in Pape. Only two are cited as borne by Siky- 
onians, Aischines (PLut., De Her. mal., 21) and Aristokles (Pavs., vr. 9.1; vr. 3. 
11). A Mousos is mentioned (Pavs., v. xxiv. 1; OVERBECK, Schriftq., 2080) as the 
unknown artist of astatue of Zeus set up at Olympia by “the demos of the Corinthians.” 

3 Motlki (MovAx:) is situated N. w. of Basilik6é (the modern representative of the 
upper town of Sikyon), near the Mordu: rijs A€xoBas, the ancient ‘EA:cody. It un- 
doubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture by Demetrios Poliorketes. 
Cf. Diopor., xx. 102, 2-4. 

* The thickness of the block is 0.26 m: the original width cannot be determined. 
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wd and of coarse grain, It is broken on the 

the loss of one or more letters in every word 

rd. The characters, as will be noticed in the fac- 

d and arranged nearly: nearly erovyndév. Imadeacopy 

at the time, as did also Dr. Merriam, to whom I ex- 

¢ before my return to Kigto; and, on December 22, 
‘on which the facsimile is chiefly based. 

from an epigraphical standpoint. 

g, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain; but the first and 

| in the second name, the seventh letter in the fourth, and 

letter in the sixth are somewhat defaced. The inscription, 

n com ‘was apparently as transcribed above. 
A s regards the characters, we observe first, the angular form and 
| size of the O, except in the first line (of, Roehl, I. @. A., 27a 


ription (I. @. A,, 22; Roberts, @. 2, No, 95); fifthly, the 
ms of mu and nu; sixthly, the form Xe. On this last, special 
to be laid, as being a point of the greatest importance. 


by 
nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while Kirch- 
+‘ 104-5) still retains under the head of Corinth the inscrip- 
| - tion of the Cuere vase (I @.A., 22; Roberts, No. 95), in which this 
H occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that not only have 
‘we no proof that the sign X was employed in the Corinthian alpha- 
bet, but that, in view particularly of the present inscription, the first 
one found-ipso loco containing this sign, we seem warranted in assum- 
ing that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian alphabet, which appears to 
haye been pretty sharply defined, and to have developed with con- 
siderable regularity as well as conservatism. 
‘The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, when 
viewed in connection with the fact that e in the early alphabet of 
Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as & or B (this 
form being also employed for they, and ex being usually written as 
E°), goes a long way toward a demonstration of the non-existence 
of the form Xe in the Corinthian alphabet. The proximity of 
Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one way or the 
+ O,1.G.A., 21, £2 (Ronenrs, Nos. 94, 95) with LG.A,, 26a Add, (Roments, No. 98). 
5@. Ronsnts, p. 134. 
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other ; for Sikyon at least seems to have been conservative in a very 
high degree 

Tn this connection, we must, however, admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar iocal form of the name, Sexvov. Roehl 
(1. @. A, 17) claims that the inscription scratched on a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be the work of'a Sikyonian, because the early 
local form of the name was Lexudv, and not Eceudy, as found in this 
case: but one is startled to find in the Addenda (27a) a spear-head 
inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently from the same 
hand as the last, in which the form ¥ =e occurs in the same word. 
The similarity of the two inscriptions is most striking, notwithstand- 
ing this variation, the same unusual pentagonal o occurring in each, 
and the forms of the other letters, carelessly made it is true, being 
essentially the same as those of I. @.A.,17. One is also surprised ~ 
to notice that Roch! reads 17, Z:avdv, rightly considering the three 
parallel scratches at the end as a mark of punctuation,’ while he reads 
27a Add., Zexvevi(wy), taking the perpendicular mark after the N— 
which is taller than any of the undoubted letters—as |, although such 
a form of iota is here, to say the least, in the highest degree improbable. 
It seems to me quite certain that we should read, here, simply Zexuev. 
The testimony of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory 
of a consistent local employment of the form Seve in the fifth cen- 
tury at least ;7 and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by 
the same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather 
from the coins, namely, that the local usage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently. We are then, in my judgment, quite 
safe in numbering J. G. A., 17, among Sikyonian monuments. 

We must, therefore, guard against an assumption of over-conserva- 
tism on the part of the Sikyonians, but at the same time must not be 
led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same rapidity as 
that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating the probable 
date of the inscription now under consideration. 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Corinth and its 
colonies and those of Sikyon (@. E., pp. 119-37), distinguishes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5): first, that comprising the most prim- 
itive inscriptions, in which san, the older form of y (M), the crooked 

*Lineola quae ad dextram exarata est, non est litterae vestigium, sed finem tituli ssadioat. 

10f. Hean, Historia Numorum, p. 345. 

® Sixudvios is the reading of Fabricius on the serpent-column at Constantinople (¢f. 
Rozerts, p, 259,) 
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tota, the closed spiritus asper, the older theta, certain peculiar forms of 
gamma (C, ¢, |), and remarkable forms to express @ and the E-sounds 
(¢, B, or X°) appear; secondly, that comprising inscriptions “ which 
exhibit the straight iofa but retain the san” (p. 135); thirdly, that 
comprising inscriptions marked by, (1) “the adoption of the four-stroke 
sigma,’ (2) “the gradual substitution of the open H for the closed 
form,” (3) “ the introduction of the normal form for B ” (p. 135). The 
first of these periods is to be placed as early as the sixth century B. C., 
the second would correspond to the earlier half of the fifth century, 
and the third to the latter half of the same century.” 

In view of the arguments adduced in the course of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to (J. G. A., 17, and 27a Add.). In 
one of these the form = appears, and in both we have san. These, 
then, are plainly older than I. G. A. 21 and 22, which must be classed 
together and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the fifth cen- 
tury. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscription, between 
which and those just mentioned I am in favor of dating J. G. A. 27c 
Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: XKVONIO[N or 
EXKVONIO[I." In both these last we find X retained, though in the 
former we have alpha and kappa of later form than in any other early 
Sikyonian inscription, and even later than in I. G.A., 26a Add., a 
Corinthian inscription commemorating the battleof Tanagra (457 B.c.). 
In the last-mentioned, however, we have the normal e, and a, v, and y 
of the same form as in our new inscription. In view of the latter 
coincidence, as well as of the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need 
have no hesitation in placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B.C., 
and probably somewhat later. In fact, I would propose the following 
chronological classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions : 

I period, latter part of sixth century B. c. (J. G.A. 17 and 27a Add.); 

II period, first half of fifth century B. c. (I. G. A. 21, 22) ; 

11 period, middle and latter half of’ fifth century B.c. (J. G. A. 27 
Add. and the new inscription). 

MorTimMER LAMSON EARLE. 

Columbia College, New York. 

December, 1888. 


9« KX at Sicyon, at least in the 2d period.” 

10 For the grounds of this chronology, which seems very satisfactory, see ROBERTS, 
p. 136. 

11C¥, ROEHL’s remarks ad loe. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 
1888.* 


CHRONOLOGICAL REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS. 
[Prares IV, V, VI, Puan I, I, Mar.] 


For an account of the manner in which our attention was directed to 
Dionysos, the reader is referred to the Seventh Annual Report of the 
American School at Athens, containing Professor Merriam’s report as 
Director of the School for 1887-8. I was appointed by him to super- 
intend excavations at Dionysos, in case it should seem advisable to 
undertake such work, and toward the last of October 1887 we made 
a trip to examine the district ; as a result of this, Professor Merriam 
decided to take down the walls of the ruined church and see if the iden- 
tity of the spot could not be fixed beyond doubt by inscriptions and 
other data. Permission to excavate was applied for at once, but was 
not obtained till the month of January; and on Monday, Jan. 30, 
work was begun with six workmen, the plan being to clear the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the church and to remove the walls. 
PLATE Iv gives the appearance of the church before work was begun, 
and shows the ancient monument which had been transformed into the 
apse of the church. The most important find made during the first 
three days was that of the wall-blocks and flat roof-pieces of this 
monument. These were found directly behind the apse, where the 
architrave had been lying ever since the time of Chandler! On 
Thursday I took two workmen to show me a stone which had “ flowers 
and letters” on it. They led me nearly to the western extremity of the 
valley, and on a ridge called Kéxxwo Xopddge, a short distance to the 
north of the road to Kephisia, they pointed out a grave partially un- 
covered, and close to it the torso of a seated woman in very high relief, 
the head of which had been broken off and sent to Germany. 


*I desire to make acknowledgment of my great obligation to Professor Merriam 

for his direction, advice and constant assistance in all my work, and also to Dr. Wald- 

stein and Dr. Tarbell for assistance and suggestions in the arrangement of this report. 
" Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, vol, tt, p. 200. 
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of marble taken from other structures, such as architraves, pieces of 
flooring, blocks from peribolos-walls, slabs ornamented in the Byzan- 
tine style and belonging to an earlier church ; but with these were found 
also a large number of fragments of reliefs, statues, and inscriptions. 
Beneath the flooring in the centre of the nave we came upon the torso 
of an archaic draped statue ; between the narthex and the naye was 
found, doing service as a sill, the archaic stele of a hoplite closely re- 
sembling the stele of Aristion (see below, “ Sculpture”); and from the 
substructure of the front wall there was taken a colossal head in the 
archaic style, and a stone haying inscribed on one side a long pre- 
Eukleidean decree, and, upon the other, various accounts of moneys 
transferred from demarch to demarch. ‘These are of different periods, 
the oldest showing the three-barred sigma. The two bases indicated 
on PLAN I of the excavations as B and ¢ were below the level of the 
ehurch, of which the front wall passed over C, and one of the side 
walls over B. 

The work of the following week, beginning with Monday, Feb. 20, 
was devoted to laying bare the walls ae and ed of the structure D, and 
resulted in the finding of the upper portion of the torso of a Seilenos, 
a child’s head, a bronze anathema incised with the figure of some 
divinity, and a tragic masked head. During the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 27, the few days on which the weather was clear were em- 
ployed in sinking trenches on the slight eminence immediately to the 
south of the site of the church. While some of these trenches yielded 
no result, one of them struck the large base or platform indicated on 
the plan as J, and another led to what proved to be the pronaos of the 
Pythion, where we found a small relief representing Apollo sitting on 
the omphalos with an adorant before an altar in front, and the inscribed 
threshold of the naos (Fig. 7). Work was continued at the same time 
on the lower level. The wall ab of D was laid bare, and just outside 
of it were found two hands, one of colossal and the other of less than 
life size—both of fine workmanship. A portion of the next week was 
employed in digging to a considerable depth within the walls of D and 
inside the peribolos-wall £, where there was a large mass of rubbish 
which had evidently been thrown in designedly as filling. This labor 
was well rewarded by the discovery, within the structure D about a 
meter below the bottom of the wall, of a portion of the beard of the 
archaic colossal head, every fragment of which is of value for deciding 
the important questions suggested by it. A trench 3 m, deep and 10 
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long was run west from the end of the peribolos-wall without finding 
anything. On the upper level were disclosed the walls L, M,N, 0, and 

the seats at K. Two days were devoted to work on a second site, 

about half a mile N. w. from the principal excavations, near the road, 

where a column with its drums strewn on the ground, and a portion 

of a wall seemed to invite investigation (see PLAN 1), At the end of | 
the column were found fragments of a large marble vase (Fig. 10), 

and near these the heads and necks of three griffins (Fig. 11), 

On the week beginning Monday, March 12, one day was given up 
to the thorough clearing out of the little enclosure in the locality just 
referred to, but the remainder of the time was spent on the principal 
site, in laying bare the whole of the Pythion and the structure @ ; so 
that all the outlines can be made out (PLATE vr). This completed 
our work for the spring of 1888, 

On November 13, work was resumed with the object of clearing away 
the large mass of soil between the Pythion and the two bases on the 
lower level. Last spring, a trench was cut here down to virgin soil, 
without revealing anything, but it seemed advisable to clear out the 
whole mass, in order to leave no possibility untested. The results were 
of less importance than those previously attained, but were still of value, 
especially when we remember that every stone in situ is of the greatest 
moment in making out any general plan. South of the base B were 
found two smaller bases for votive offerings. The wall 0, which 
seemed last spring to belong to some building, was found to extend both 
ways for a short distance, then to diverge at each end for about two 
meters, and there stop. This wall is thus shown to be of entirely 
different character from what had been supposed. The sculptural finds 
in this part of the excavations consisted of a haunch of a lion or griffin 
and a male portrait-head of the Roman period. An overhauling of the 
débris to the southeast of the apse yielded a few fragments which had 
been overlooked last year, one of these of great importance, namely, 
the left thigh of the archaic draped torso, proving that it was a seated 
statue, To the north of wall £ there was found last year a platform 
of rather rough stones laid close together. It was our intention to follow 
out this platform this year, and discoyer, if possible, what it was. For 
this purpose a passage was cut along the wall bc of D in order that the 
workmen might have an easy exit, About half-way between the two 
ends of be was found a large marble slab cut pyramidally on one side and 
hollowed out on the other. On the side, along the three edges which 
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are intact, five strange objects are sculptured. A corner piece having 
on it a similar object was found last year. The platform was found 
to continue to the west, but the great depth of the soil deposited over 
it made the work so slow that it seemed best to abandon it, at least 
temporarily, and to devote all our resources to clearing up the whole 
space within the precinct, 

Some excavations on a small scale were made in yarious parts of the 
region where it seemed that there might be graves. Upon the ridge 
which runs down from Pentelikon close to the site of the chief exea~ 
vations, we found a sarcophagus of Hellenic workmanship, absolutely 
without ornament but very beautifully finished. It contained a skele~ 
ton, but no remains of vases, In another place, to the west of the 
principal site, we discovered a wall 14.85 m, long, constructed of two 
courses of blocks averaging 1,20 m, long, and 0.80 m. high. A space 
about 6,00 m. wide was cleared away behind this, and at a depth of 
1,60 m. a marble urn was found, filled with ashes and the bones of a 
child, together with a few fragments of vases, There was a precisely 
similar urn in the nave of the old church before our excavations were 
begun, this having probably served as a font: the bottom of still’ 
another one was found in the course of the excavations: we have 
thus abundant evidence that at Ikaria, as perhaps in all parts of 
Greece, cremation was practised contemporaneously with the burial 
of the body. 

In the valley along the course of the old road, northwestward, are 
several short walls forming the fronts of separate grave-enclosures, 
perhaps family pvyjpara.* 

Tn the second week in January, 1889, the excavations were continued 
during a few days. The platform outside wall £ was entirely cleared, 
and a trench was sunk in the terrace N. w. of the excavation. The 
virgin soil was reached at a depth of over two meters, but nothing was 
found. We must therefore be content with a negative result, which, 
indeed, is not without value. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE IKARIAN DISTRICT. 


A word may first be said upon the name of the district where the 
excavations were made. In a note which the Ephor-General of Anti- 


2 Of. Becwun-Giint, Oharikles, 11, p. 182M; Heraans, Privatalterthiimer, 240, 
*“Demosritenss, vs. Eubulid, 228; vs, Makart. 279. 


form given on Leake’s map in some of the 
fa an Curtins and 
is undoubtedly incorrect. 
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boundary of Ikaria is formed by the steep and rugged side of Penteli- 
kon, from which a low ridge runs down to the seat of the excavations. 
Upon the eastern side of this ridge was found the unornamented Greek 

described above. It is not unlikely that there were build- 
ings belonging to the deme along the ridge; several terrace-walls are 
still visible on the slopes. To the east of this elevation the plain extends 
for a considerable distance before meeting the main range of Pentelikon, 
and there was room here for a considerable population. But habitable 
land in greater extent is afforded by the valley which stretches north- 
westward from the deme-centre, between Pentelikon on the southwest 
and the range which begins in the Kephisian plain on the north, and 
rises gradually until it culminates in the height Mal’ Dionyso. The 
ancient road leading through the valley can be traced in several places 
by its border-lines of graves. The enclosure with the fallen column 
(see PLAN 11) was close to the road directly opposite a grave-enclosure. 
About a quarter of a mile west of Kéxxiwo Xopddu are several huge 
marble blocks which must have belonged to a structure of large 
dimensions. One of these blocks is 1.68 m. long, 1.20 m. wide, 0.60 m. 
thick. The inscription on the stele found at Kéxxivo Xopade estab- 
lished a certain probability that the site of the ancient deme of Plotheia 
was near; but the recent excavations conducted for the American 
School by Mr. Washington at Old Stamata haye resulted in the finding 
of three dedicatory inscriptions of Plotheians, one of them upon a large 
stone not easily to be moved any great distance; so that the Plotheian 
deme-seat, with its various temples, mentioned in an inscription pub- 
lished many years ago,’ may be placed almost with certainty at Old 
Stamata, which is situated just beyond the ridge that bounds the Ikarian 
valley on the northeast. A road leads from Old Stamata across the 
ridge to the road which passes through the valley to Dionysos, the 
journey from Plotheia to Ikaria requiring about an hour. Another 
road leads up from Kéxxwo Xopddx to the present village of Stamata, 
passing quite near Old Stamata. It is not impossible that the territory 
of Plotheia extended down to Koxe:vo Xopd¢x and touched the terri- 
tory of Ikaria in the valley; but the range of hills seems a natural 
boundary, and I am more inclined to think that the whole valley, in- 
cluding the locality where our stele was found, was within the limits 
of Tkaria. 


°QLA, n, 570, 
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Now that the sites of both Ikaria and Plotheia have been determined, 
we ought to be able to make a reasonable conjecture as to the position 
of another deme which is usually grouped with these two, namely Sema- 
chidai, The similarity of the myths of’ Ikaria and Semachidai has been 
noted by Leake" as evidence of the contiguity of these two demes ; and. 
that Semachidai was near Plotheia is proved by the fact that they were 
both members of a community called Epakria," of which more below. 
Now, in which of the neighboring localities where ancient remains are 
visible can we with the greatest probability place the site of Semachidai ? 
About a quarter of a mile west of Old Stamata is a small hill, called 
Bala by the Albanians, upon the sides of which are a few unimportant 
remains, mentioned by Milchhéfer.* Still further to the west, beside 
the road leading from Kephisia to Stamata, are some ancient remains, 
including some large bases for votive offerings. The locality is called 
Old Spata. The place called Bala was undoubtedly a portion of Plotheia, 
and the remains at Old Spata are not of a nature to encourage the hypo- 
thesis that there was a distinct deme-centre there. North of the present 
village of Stamata, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half from, Old 
Stamata, is a place called Amygdalésa. Here excavations were made 
by Mr. Washington, but no inseriptions identifying the place were 
found, Although the remains show that there were ancient buildings 
on this site, I do not feel satisfied that it indicates the position of a deme- 
centre. But the site, being only a few rods away from the present 
road to Marathon, would be entirely suitable for the deme of Hekale,” 
Hanriot* maintains that the present village of Stamata is on the site of 
Hekale, and Lolling" thinks this possible. But at Stamata itself there 
are, so far as I know, no ancient remains whatever. Leake" placed 
Hekale at the village of Grammatiko, Kastromenos” prefers Kalentzi. 

Following the road to Marathon over several ridges, after a walk of 
about three-quarters of an hour from Stamata, a vale called Kovxov- 

The Demi of Attica, p. 104. 

“Srepaan, Byz.: Snuaxlda, Shuos ‘Arrixds, ded Syudxov, § kal rais Ovyarpdow 
eretevde Aidvucos, Ag! Sv al lepeiarabrod, “Ears Bt ris 'AvriaxlBos gudijs. dudxopos 8 
this Exaxplas gmat rdv Biwov. C.I.A. 11, 570: 8nor by Bé[y MA]wPéas Swavras reAciv 


ApyipioLy és Elepd, tes TAwdéas #) és 'Exaxpéa[ st és"A]Onvalous, x.7.A., where the arrange- 
ment of the words seems to indicate a progress in each case from a smaller to a larger 


body. 
18 Mitth, Inst, Athen., 1887, p.812, where the name is wrongly spelled Pala. 
Pur, Theseus, 414. Recherches sur la topographic des ddmes, p. 187. 
15 BaxpexeR, Griechenland (1888), p,127. ° The Demi of Attica, p. 122. 
17 Die Demen von Attika, p. 80. 
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. fer are lying on the ground close by. ‘This spot has 
o far as I know, been mentioned asa deme-site by any of the numer- 
writers on Attic topography, but there are few places of which such an 
"assertion can be made with greater plausibility. The circumstance that 
the plain is shut in on nearly all sides practically excludes the possibility 
_ that the remains which are here visible have been brought from a distance, 
Tf the ancient road to Marathon followed the same course as the present 
one, which crosses the northern extremity of this open space, and then 
divides, one branch leading to Vrand, the other to Marathona, then 
Koukounéri would be as likely a site for Hekale as Amygdalésa. But 
_ the ancient road to Marathon may have been more direct than that of 
_ to-day, which turns rather abruptly to the right just after passing 
‘The demolition of the walls of the structures here would 
probably lead to the discovery of some inscription which would settle 
the identity of the site ; but the owner, Mr. Heliopoulos, is not at present 
willing that this should bedone. I am disposed to think, however, that 
we have here the site of the deme of Semachidai. We have literary evi- 
dence that the Epakrian community was situated near the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis,” and it is interesting to note that, on Finlay’s map” of this 
district, Epakria is so placed as exactly to cover this vale of Koukou- 
nfri, and to include Old Stamata, also running down to the south 
into the region of Rapedosa and Ikaria. In his text, Finlay says: 
“Epakria bordered on the Tetrapolis and apparently embraced the 
northern and eastern slopes of Pentelicus, but neither its extent nor 
‘the situation of its capital can be determined.” Hanriot. and others 
have attempted to locate it in the region north of Marathon. Now 
that we can form a more accurate idea of its position, having definitely 
located one village included in it, we have new reason to look with 
interest upon the history and development of the community. 
Philochoros, as quoted by Strabo," states that Kekrops first brought 


1 Mitth. Inst. Athen,, 1887, p. 313, where the place is wrongly called Kukunarti, 
WBexKKeER, Aneedota Gracca, 1, p. 259: "Exaxpla-dvoua xépas wAnolov retpardrews 
Keerns, ™See MAP. 
*STRABO, IX. 1.20: Kéxpowa xparoy els Bédexa 
mara Kexporla Tetpdrodis "Ewaxpla Aexécia EX 
nis "AplBvas) @dpucos Bpaupay Ki 
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the population of Attika together into twelve méAevs (which must mean 
communities rather than cities), and he gives the names of these with 
one omission. One of these was Tetrapolis, which we know was made 
up of the four villages, Marathon, Oinée, Probalinthos, and Trikory- 
thos; another was Epakria. Thestatementof Philochorosis undoubtedly 
founded on a genuine tradition, although we cannot put confidence in 
the number twelve, which may haye been chosen by the historian as 
corresponding to the number of the original phratries. As Wilamowitz 
suggests,” topographical researches are the most trustworthy means of 
determining how many of these old communities there were. It is use~ 
less to attempt, with Leake to reconcile with the statement of Philo- 
choros a certain passage which occurs in nearly the same form in both 
the Etymologicum Magnum and Suidas: Exaxpia yawpa: ‘A@nvaious 
mddat kopndov oixodytas mpatos Kéxpayy cvvayayoy xaTopxicev 
eis odes SuvoKaldexa* Kal Thy TaY TokiTOY er@vuplay ad’ éavTod 
Kexporriav mpoonyopeuce* bio 82 retparrodets éxddecev, ex Tecadpav 
Todewv Exatépay poipay KaTaoTi}oas* tpels b¢ Tas Novas émaxpidas 
dvopace* Kal 4 mpocexhs xapa tabras Tals tpiolv abrats’Exaxpia 
éxadeiro. This must be looked upon as merely a forced attempt to 
make up the number of twelve communities from the few which sur- 
vived as such in the historical period. The only value of the pas- 
sage lies in its record of the tradition that Epakria was composed of 
three villages, and this is generally accepted as a fact by modern 
writers on Greek Constitutional History. Thus Busolt™ speaks of der 
Semachidai, Plotheia und eine dritte Gemeinde wmfassende Verein der 


What was this third village? Hanriot® conjectured that it was 
Ikaria, but he had nothing on which to support his conjecture, as he 
did not know the site of even one of the three demes, nor was he able 
to prove that Ikaria was in the vicinity of Plotheia. But, now that we 
know that Ikaria and Plotheia were adjacent demes, I think that his 
conjecture may be renewed with much greater probability, Let us con- 
tinue with the history of Epakria, which gains a new interest for us 
if, as I believe, Ikaria was actually the third member of the union. 
Now, although these old unions had already lost all political significance 
previous to the historical period, some of them survived all the reforms, 

™ Philologische Untersuchungen, 1, p. 123, " The Demi of Attica, p. 30, 
™ Staate- und Rechtsalterthiimer, 3115, in Handbuch d, kl. Alter. 
*% Recherches sur la topographie des démes, p. 152, 
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attempt to trace a historical institution back to the mythical period. 
But Epakria as a rpurrds cannot be identical with Epakria as a com- 
“munity, for one deme, Semachidai, belonged to the tribe Antiochis, 
while Plotheia and Ikaria were of the tribe Aigeis. Dittenberger® 
suggests, however, that, while these religious communities were usually 
composed of demes of different tribes, it would be natural that, because 
of the membership of one or more demes of a tribe in such a com- 
‘munity, one rperrds of this tribe should be named from it. Applied 
to the particular case in point, this would imply that the most important 
_ demes in one tperrds of the tribe Aigeis were Ikaria and Plotheia ; 
and that, since these were two of the three demes constituting the re- 
ligious community of Epakria, the name of this community was trans- 
| ferred to the tpertus. 


ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS.* 


Our architectural work at Ikaria centres about the remains of a monu- 
ment of semicircular form (A: PLAN 1; see PLATES Tv and y), used in 


_-% Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1878, p. 261= Drrr., Syll., 304. 

Ross, Demen von Attika, p. 8; Drrr., Syll., 300. 

8 Demosrit. xy. 23. © Hermes, xvi, p. 187. 

* The original plan of the excavations was made by Mr. S, B. P. Trowbridge. We 
are indebted to Messrs. HT. 8, Washington and R, W. Schultz for additions and eleva- 
tions, and to Professor W. R, Ware for preparing these for reproduction, and for the 
restoration of the semicircular monument showing the object of the vertical band on 
the front stones, viz., to produce the effect of pilasters, The Plates are from photo- 

__ graphs by Professor Louis Dyer. 
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later times to form the apse of a Christian church. The front portion 
of the substructure, the pavement, and the first course of blocks have 
the appearance of being in situ; but the rear of the substructure has 
been repaired at a late time, as is evidenced by the presence in it of 
bricks and mortar, and of a block which was originally one of the 
end pieces of the uppermost course, holding the architrave. The floor 


: qu 
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Fic. 1.— Upper surface of roof of Choregic Monument. 


Fic, 2—Lower surface of roof of Choregic Monument. 


has spread somewhat, and one of the blocks in the lowest course has 
been broken, allowing its fellows to slide in toward the centre. A 
groove in the upper stones of the substructure shows the original posi- 
tion of the lowest course. In the second course, as now existing, all the 
blocks are of different heights. One block, now in the interior, appears 
to have been originally an end piece, as is shown by the projecting ver- 
tical band at the end, so that not more than one block of this course can 
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is 4.83 m. The present interior length of the first course, the height 
of which is 0.82 m., is 4.74 m., leaving 0,09 m., which is accounted 
for by the end blocks on both sides being broken. The height of the two 
blocks which supported the architraye is 0.635 m., and, taking the 
other two stones that have the same height as also belonging to the 
upper course, we obtain a length of 4.82 m. The blocks are roughly 
ent, so that a difference of one centimeter in the measurements may 
be passed by. For the two original intervening courses, there are 
eight blocks, four having a height of 0.65 m., and four of 0.625 m. 
Of the four of the latter height every stone is intact, and these give 
a length of are of exactly 4.83 m. One block of the remaining course 
is broken on one edge; and the length of the stones of this course 
comes to 4.81 m. The front width of the roof-pieces inside the chan- 
nel is 2.83 m., which agrees perfectly with the length of the archi- 
trave. The extremities of the architrave are not square, but are cut 
with a curve corresponding to that of the walls. Comparing the meas- 
urements of the architrave with those of the end pieces of the upper 
course, the widths of the cutting and of the architrave are found to 
be exactly the same, being 0.36 m., but the depth of the cutting is 
0.40 m., while that of the architrave is only 0,315 m., leaving a space 
of 0.085 m., which must have been filled by small capitals, Fig. 3 
gives the front elevation of the monument, as restored from the exist- 
ing remains. There may also have been columns, one on each side, 
as in a temple in antis; but no remains of such columns were found, 
nor does the architrave show any trace of such supports. The roof 
undoubtedly held adornment of some sort, as is shown by the cut- 
tings on the upper side of the stones. The presence of such adorn- 
ment and the inscription on the architrave, besides the general form 
of the structure, constitute the data from which we must form our 
conclusion as to the character of the monument, That it was a me- 
morial of victory is set forth by the inscription ; but are we justified 
in holding that the victory had connection with the choregia, and thus 
in calling it a choregic monument? 

The choregic monuments of which we know the exact form are three, 
all at Athens: the well-known monument of Lysikrates in the Street 
of the Tripods ; the monument of Thrasyllos, which, up to the time of 
the Greek Revolution, stood above the Dionysiac Theatre on the south 
side of the Akropolis, drawings of it being given by Stuart and Revett ;" 


‘Antiquities of Athens, vol. 1, chap. rv, pls. 1, 11, 11 ff 
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smooth on the top and sides and bolted together by two clamps shaped 
thus -—, the surface measuring 1.88 by 1.61 m. Two upright bolts 
indicate that another course rested upon the two blocks in situ, and a 
border, of which the surface is slightly smoother, enables us to give 
the dimensions of the second course as 1.54 by 1.27m. The remains 
would be well adapted for an altar-base. A large marble altar was 
found in the front wall of the church, its dimensions being: height, 
1.115 m.; sides, 0.87 and 0.665 m. Around the upper margin runsa 
moulding, and in the top there is a cutting 0.06 m, deep and 0,10 m. wide. 
Around the bottom edge, also, a moulding was carried, this being now 
entirely broken away. Estimating its thickness at 0,02, and adding: 
twice this, 0.04, to the measurements of the altar, we get for the bearing 
surface 0.91 by 0.705 m. If we suppose this to have rested on the 
second course of the base last considered, we shall have left a margin 
of 0.32 by 0.28 m.; but, if this seems too wide, we may insert a third 
step having the dimensions of 1.22 by 0.985 m., thus giving two steps 
about 0.15 by 0.14 m. In the structure D, ab and be are foundation- 
walls formed of large oblong blocks roughly hewn on the outer side, and 
lined on the inner side with small uncut stones. The ayerage length 
of the blocks is a trifle over one meter ; the thickness of the wall is 
0.65 m. The width of the facing-blocks varies from 0.35 to 0.50 m, 
Of the wall ad only a portion of the substructure is left and one stone 
of the upper course, distant 1.77 m. from the corner a, In ed, there 


be added as a parallel the omission to name the kind of chorus in three out of 22 
inscriptions collected by Reisch ; see below, p.82.) ‘This only reiterates a not un- 
commonly recurring fact, that the precinct itself was often regarded as sufficient indi- 
cation of the purpose of a monument. ‘The importance of the site of our excavations 
as a centre for dedications may be seen from the fact that 27 bases for this purpose 
were found, Of these, 8 were in situ and 5 were inscribed. All the latter related 
either to the drama or to its patron divinity. The only contest here of which our 
materials give any trace is that of the drama, and as the Hagnias monument is a 
local one, set in the midst of Dionysiac dedications, surely it would be dedicated to 
no god except to him before whose statue it probably stood. The question of a tripod 
is immaterial; indeed, according to Mr, Buck's argument, below, p. 88, the mon- 
ument, if choregic, should have no tripod, ‘The question whether one victory is 
intended, or more, and whether these victories were gained Ly father and sons or by 
each separately, is also immaterial. Certain it is, that there is victory, and there is 
dedication—undoubtedly to Dionysos. The monument is therefore choregic, and 
matches fitly with the record of Hagnias’ two liturgies as trierarch of the State. And 
Hagoias is the only Ikarian of whom we have mention as displaying such liberality 
toward the State und toward his native deme—A. C. M.] 
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is, besides the substructure, a course of the wall itself. This is of the 
peculiar double construction seen in all the walls here which are in any 
way finished. They are, as shown in Fig. 4, made up of stones cut 
evenly on the outside, but irregular on the inside, and, as an inner 
facing for these, of smaller stones cut evenly on the exposed side. The 
walls g ¢, which are of irregular polygonal stones, have no apparent 
connection with the building, and are probably older. Their upper 
surface is below that of the substructure-walls of the building. About 
0.50 m, from the corner d and 1.25 m. below the wall ed, lies a sort 
of trough of schistous stone, the outside measurements of which are 
1,32 by 0.80 m., the inside, 0.84 by 0.50 m. The depth of the hollow 
is0.18m, This trough or basin, evidently én situ, at such a depth must 
point to some very early occupation of the site. Exactly what was the 


Fie. 5. 


purpose of the structure D, I am unable to suggest. The wall £, 
. 12.10 m. long, forms part of the peribolos-wall, which was in part made 
up by the walls of some of the buildings enclosed within the sacred 
precinct. This wall also is double, but the blocks ave of large dimen- 
sions on both sides, as is shown in Fig.5. Fig. 6 gives a side view of 
the substructure and of the upper course, which now begins 4.03 m. 
from the corner ¢. The Figure shows the peculiar cutting upon the 
face of these stones, namely, in long nicks arranged alternately. The 
length of these nicks varies from 0,02 to 0.05 m, Along the whole length 
of this wall there extends on the outside, upon a level with the lower 
part of the substructure, a platform formed of irregularly shaped slabs. 
‘The greatest width of this platform is 2.28 m., but the average width is 
about 2 m, 
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The wall F, which terminates in a Byzantine grave, belongs to a late 
period, and is built of small stones. Upon it rested the column with the 
Ergasosinscription(No.7). We turnnow to the building H, which,as we 
know from an inscription on the door-sill, was the Pythion, or temple of 
the Delphian Apollo (PLATE v1). This building is on a much higher 
level than the remains heretofore mentioned, the difference in level be- 
tween the base B and the threshold of the Pythion being 2.074 m. 
Though much of the north side“ of the temple has disappeared, not even 
the substructure of the wall on this side being left,'* the material for a res- 
toration is ample. The anta 6, in the front, is 1.35 m. from the corner 


Fic. 7.—The threshold of the Pythion. 


a. At the point ¢, the lower part of the opposite anéa remains, broken 
off short; and, measuring 1.35 m. from this, we have the position of the 
corner d, of which the substructure is still extant. From the point , on 
the line drawn at right angles to the corner as found, to g, the end of the 
threshold, is 2.95 m., while from the other end to the exterior face of the 
wall ¢ is 3.73 m. This threshold, shown in Fig. 7, is of very careful 
workmanship, and compares favorably, for instance, with the threshold 


More properly northeast side, as the front does not face the east, but the south- 
east. 

45 This may be due in part to the fact that the water from the higher ground found 
an outlet by the north side, and had cut a channel several feet deep beside it, passing 
over the foundations of the building ¢. 
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ed by the excavations of the Athenian Archsolo- 

Peiraieus. Upon the surface is the inscription 

I—"Ixapv 7d 114A cov, the Pythion of the Tkari- 

% of the letters varies from 0.06 to 0.07 m. They are 
fourth century ; and, though the O and © of the last word are 
worn, their outlines are still visible. It is very unusual for a 
Greek temple to be “labeled” in this way. At iand kare two upright 
‘slabs, 0.82 m. apart, probably holding up another slab, making a kind 
of table or altar; in front of these was found the relief with Apollo, 
Artemis, and an adorant. 0, m,n, 0 and p are all bases for votive offer- 
ings, as in the pronaos of the Heraion at Olympia, and are apparently 
‘in situ. pps cateenial coreians oh tie prbaaos ares width, 6.63 m.; 
depth, 1.83 m. 

‘The cella is nearly square, its depth being vee its width 
6.63 m. At the point q, 3.72 m, distant from the wall of the pro- 
naos (measured in the interior), an insignificant wall, 2.55 m. long, 
projects toward the altar r, which is formed of four slabs of mica- 
schist overlapping cach other at the ends, and filled in with small 
stones." From the north side of the altar to the line of the north 
wall of the temple the distance is 2.78 m.; the altar, like the door, 
Was thus not in the axis of the building, but was somewhat nearer 
to the south wall, while the door was considerably nearer to the 
north wall. 

At s is a wall which separates the cella from a small chamber 
(dévrov) in the rear, which had no entrance from the outside. At 
2.00 m. from s a base () is inserted for some votive offering ; v and w 
are two marble slabs similar in purpose to those (i and /) in the pro- 
naos. The depth of the rear chamber is 1.36.m. The interior wall 
of the Pythion is double, and is built with small stones on each face.” 


16 Cf. Tpaxtixd of 1886, p. 83 and vag 2. 

"Gj. Metsrernans, Grammatik d. att. Inschriften®, % 55, 9, and Note 1019. 

18 [These were packed so firmly within the upright slabs that they have seemed 
to me to indicate a foundation especially prepared for a very heavy object, such as & 
large statue—A. C. M.] 

(Dr. Dérrrenp, who kindly visited the site with me, called my attention to a 
terracotta fragment among many, mainly roof-tiles, which I had saved from the 
earth-heap. This fragment showed that it was originally about foot in diameter, 
formed like a pipe with a rim around the bottom. This was used, Dr. Dérpfeld 
said, for the purpose of admitting light through the roof into the garret above the 
ceiling, and was similar to contrivances found at Pompeii. C. M.] 
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Abutting on the Pythion in the rear is the structure @, possibly intended 
for the priests. Of its wall ab the substructure is complete; of ac only | 
scattered blocks of the substructure remain; of ey we have both sub- 
structure and some of the upper wall: ey was not built into xz, but 
terminated against it, yz forming a common party-wall for the two 
buildings, 

isa large base or platform made up of at least twenty marble slabs, 
of which fifteen are still in place, Here may have been the great altar 
of the deme-centre.” 

At K there are two massive marble seats, one a double seat (arms 
broken) finished smooth on the right-hand side, and on the other side 
finished smooth only on the edges, evidently intended to fit to another 
seat. The other seat is single, and is so worked as to show that it was 


Fic, 8—One of the double seats. 


fitted to others on both sides. The back of this seat is quite gone. 
The heavy slabs upon which the seats rest are in situ, although they 
have been much canted, and they show that the seats are in their 
original position. Another double seat, which was found near the 
chureh during the first week of the excavations, and is the best pre- 
served, is shown in Fig. 8 (see PLATE v). It has precisely the same 
measurements as the double seat at K,and is worked smooth on the 
left-hand side only. Tt is thus plain that this seat was carried from 
K, where it originally belonged, so that the series of five seats was 


% [The axis of the threshold of the Pythion and of its altar or statue-base appears 
to intersect the centre of this platform. If we take the platform as the site of the 
chief altar, the unusual and unsymmetrical placing of the doorway of the Pythion 
may find a possible explanation in the desire to leave the line of vision unobstructed 
from the statue of Apollo to the great altar of the deme.—T, W. L.] 


L, M, and W are rude walls of uncut stones. 0 is 
uction, but, on account of its shape, is more inter- 
th of the straight portion ab is 10.60 m. At both 
Salle confi bd ary Garcia ‘out at approximately the same 
each about two meters long. e and f are short foundation- 
walls intended to support the slab y of corresponding dimensions, 
which was found near them. I do not see how this wall could have 
_ formed part of any temple-building, nor does it appear to have any- 
thing to do with a peribolos. Can it be part of a rude structure for 
theatrical representations?” The slight 
‘eminence behind themarbleseats would 
be an excellent sitting-place for an au- 
dience, commanding a view of the plain 
of Marathon and water beyond between 
Aphorism6 and Argaliki on the left, 
and of the sea between the coast of 
Attika and Euboia directly in front. 
‘The wall sf cannot be part of an origi- 
nal choros, or dancing-place, for vari- 
ous reasons. It is not a continuous 
curve; and, if it were, it would meet 
_ the hill behind the marble seats before 
becoming a circle. If it is taken asa ™™™'° A" 
wall of the orchestra, the seats for the 
_ priests come in a straight line across 
the centre of the orchestra. Such an Fro, 9. 
arrangementis unheard ofinany known 
Greek theatre, Still, the theatres in the rural demes must have been 
21 [Ina line with these seats toward Zwas another with a rounded back: total height, 
0,95 m, ; height of seat above ground, 0.38; width, 0.71; horizontal depth of chair out- 
side, 0.57 ; depth of seat inside, 0.34; width of seat, 0.48. With these seats one may 
compare the four in situ at Rhamnous, described by Lolling, Mittheilungen Inst. Athen, 
1879, pp. 284-6. Others existed originally beside them. By their inscription, they 
‘were consecrated to Dionysos, and this has led Lolling to conjecture that they stood 
before a sanctuary of that deity. At Tkaria, I would suggest that their site was that 
of the deme agora, of which mention is made by inscriptions in other demes (C. I. 
A, 11, 571, 573). We sunk a trench in front of these seats toward the wall 0 to 
a depth of 8 meters: only ordinary soil was found —A. C. M.] 
[Or the Aéoyn, as in the deme of Aigévm, C..G.,98?—A. C. M.] 
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rude affairs at best, and may often have differed very widely from gen- 
erally received principles of construction.” 

Besides the remains in situ, there are on the ground many archi- 
tectural fragments, both structural and ornamental, including some 
good akroteria. Two drums of fluted poros columns were found. One 
was broken at one end ; diameter of the other end 0.42-m. The second 
drum measured 0.41 m. in diameter at one end, 0.42 m. at the other, 
‘There are also some fine examples of Byzantine decorative ornament, 
which would be of interest to students of that art. 

PLAN 1 shows the remains of importance found upon the second 
site where excavations were carried on. ABis a well-built wall, 13.65 
m.in length, The lowest course, 
made up of well-finished blocks 
0.40m, high and averaging about 
1.36 m, long, is still in situ, though 
some of the blocks have slipped 
toward the decline and are some- 
what outof line. There are blocks 
forming a substructure under the 
east end, but the west end rests 
directly on the ground. Upon 
this foundation rested two courses 
of blocks set upright. One of 
these, 1.85 m. long and 0.38 m. 
high, is still in position. @D isa 
poor wall of unfinished slab-like 
stones, 17 m. long. In about the 
middle there is an opening, perhaps the entrance to the enclosure, E 
is a base of mica-schist blocks upon which stood the column that now 
lies stretched out on the ground over a space of ten meters.“ This 
column consisted of seven unfluted drums secured together by iron 
bolts. The holes for these bolts are of peculiar and ingenious shape for 
securing firmly the lead by which they were fastened, when once run in 
and set. In the top of each lower drum there is a socket about 0.15 m. 
deep, 0.05 m. broad, and about 0.15 m. long at the top but narrowing 
down at one end for about half the depth and then widening again. A 
small channel for running in the lead communicated with the socket 

® Some of the walls mentioned may have been terrace walls. 


“(Y. Puwr., Vit. Tnoer,: abrg 8'"Ioxpdrer em) rod urhuaros env xiv rpidovra 
mxav, ep! ob Seiphy wnxay érrd. This was near Kynosarges,—A, C. M.] 
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from the outer edge of the drum. The corresponding socket in the 


_ bottom of the upper dram is not so long, and is a plain cutting of the 


same section throughout. The uppermost drum is ornamented with a 


narrow moulding (Fig. 9) and has on the top a circular socket 0.55 m, 


in diameter and 0.03 deep. Lying exactly at the head of the column, as 
it lay on the ground, were found fragments of marble which make up a 
large vase-shaped object with a beautiful guilloche and fluted ornament 


Fig. 11. 


(Fig. 10). Close to this spot were also found two griffin-heads with a 
portion of the neck (Fig. 12); and a third head was found below the 
wall AB. The whole of the ground between the two walls 4B and CD 
was thoronghly cleared, but nothing else was discovered. The few 
objects mentioned are accordingly the only materials from which to 
form a conjecture as to the occupation of the site. The enclosure lies 
exactly on the line of the ancient road leading through the valley to 
Tkaria, Two vases similar to ours are shown on a Panathenaic vase 
set up, apparently as votive offerings, on slender columns.” For the 


*®Sauzman, Camiros, pl. 57: of. Jahrbuch Arch. Inst, u, p. 151. 
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decoration of such vessels with griffins’ heads, we have not merely 
literary evidence, such as the krater dedicated by the Samians and 
described by Herodotos (rv, 152) as having heads of griffins ranged 
about it at intervals, but extant examples, as, for instance, two bronze 
kraters in the Vatican Museum, one with six griffins’ heads turned 
inward, and another with five heads facing outward. Our griffins’ 
heads are of a later type than those found at Olympia and the few 
specimens found in Athens on the Akropolis. Furtwiingler* has 
made a careful classification of griffin types, which do not concern us 
now except in their relation to Greek art in general. The griffins found 
by Schliemann at Mykenai are closely akin to some Egyptian types 
of xvii—xx dynasties, which again are borrowed from Syrian, prob- 
ably Hittite, art. The first purely Greek type presents the eagle’s 
head with wide-open mouth (in earlier types the mouth is always closed 
or only half-open), locks hanging down the neck, and large ears be- 
tween which is a horn-like projection. In the later examples of this 
type, the projection becomes a mere conventional knob. This is the 
only type found at Olympia, and is also found in many other places, 
and shown on the oldest coinage. In the fifth century this type dis- 
appears. Its successor keeps the ears but removes the middle pro- 
jection and the side locks, substituting a mane or comb running over 
the top of the head and the back of the neck. To this last class our 
griffin-heads belong, though they have the mouth closed, a still later 
variation.” 


Athens, Cari D, Buck. 
January, 1889, 


* Rosonen, Ler. Myth. “Grype.” 

* [The enclosure was situated upon a small ridge ranning back toward Pentelikon 
from the ancient roadway, elevated some four or five meters above it, and sloping in 
all directions except behind, Graves existed on the opposite side of the road; but 
we found that these had already heen opened. Many pieces of marble, some finely 
cut, lay about, The despoilers had also torn up the foundation of the column in 
search of treasure, and had dug underneath it. ‘Two large blocks of schist were still 
in place, and part of n third extending between them. Upon these blocks there 
had undoubtedly been slabs of marble upon which the column immediately rested, 
One of these lay close by, a fragment only, and in it was the dowel hole for a clamp 
of this shapel—4. ‘The vase which stood on the column was composed of several 
pieces, and within was roughly hollowed ont somewhat. We succeeded in piecing 
together two sections only in height, and only one side of these, less than a half, though 
there were many other fragments. The two sections were of nearly equal height, 
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amounting together to 0.98 m. measured on a perpendicular; largest diameter, 1.38 m.; 
length of fluting, 0.72; width of flutes at bottom, 0.03 m., at top, 0.09 m.; width of 
guilloche, 0.21 m. Upon the top of the upper section something else rested. At in- 
tervals of 0.61 m. on the upper surface, just within the edge, were sockets about 0.08 
m. wide, sloping inward about 0.05 m. to the depth of a centimeter. There were three 
of these on the portion built up, and no doubt the series was continued at equal inter- 
vals about the entire circumference. These sockets could not have been for the griffins’ 
necks, as the tenon of one of the latter still exists, and is considerably longer than the 
sockets, and of a totally different shape. That the griffin-heads ornamented the upper 
part of the vase as a whole seems necessary, but, to admit of this, the vase must have 
had a third section, which, being lighter than the lower portions, was secured by 
means of the notches just described. This section, narrowing above, as is usual with 
sepulchral vases, would finally give a proper support for the three griffin protomai, 
serving a decorative purpose. The use of such heads in this way is said by Furt- 
wingler to have ceased in the fifth and fourth centuries (op. cit., p.1771). It is at 
this period that I place the monument, for many reasons. Not only is this the epoch 
of the =={ bolt, but it does not seem to me possible that so exquisite an example of 
the double guilloche ornament (Fig. 10) could belong to a later time. Both in this 
ornament and in the flutings, the simplicity, purity and perfection of touch exhibit 
the highest art. The peculiar form of this guilloche is found in a severe type upon 
the guble ornamentation of the treasury of the Geloans at Olympia (cf. BAUMEISTER, 
Denkmailer, p. 1075), on terracottas of Sicily (W. ZAHN, Ornamente klass. Kunst-Epoch., 
Iv Heft, Taf. 16), and is employed by Hirrorer in his restoration of the interior 
decoration of Temple Z’at Selinous. The’griffin with closed mouth appears on coins 
of Abdera in the first part of the fourth century, and especially on the gold medallion 
from Koul Oba representing the head of the Parthenon statue of Pheidias. This 
medallion cannot be later than 350 B.c. and is probably much earlier, and it is 
claimed by KIESERITZKY (Mittheilung. Inst. Athen., 1883, p. 315) to represent the origi- 
nal most faithfully. Furthermore, all the buildings that we know in Ikaria show a uni- 
formity in their mode of construction, even in slight details, which brings them closely 
within a restricted period. Earlier temples existed there during the fifth century, 
as appears from an inscription; and the necessity for rebuilding within the fourth 
century may be divined as one stands near the entrance of the valley and, casting his 


& 


eyes across upon Dekeleia, observes how completely defenceless was Ikaria against — 


the raids of the merciless Spartans and still more merciless Athenian exiles, in the 
Dekeleian war. And if I were to hazard one guess among many that might be made, 
as to the purpose of this unusual monument, it would be that it was erected as a 
cenotaph, after the return, in honor of the dead of that long reign of terror—Obs 8% 
ph eSpirxoy Kevordguoy abrois ewolnoay peya. XEN., Anad., vi, 4. 9.—A. C. M.] 
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ial evidence whatever upon which to fix the date. The letters, 
ch a very roughly cut, but with erocynddv arrangement, may be 
attributed t to the fourth century ; and, if we take as a criterion the un- 
certainty in the use of o or ov to express the spurious diphthong, the 
‘date of the inscription is not far from 360 8.0." Gf. C.D. A., 1, 64, 
where, out of twenty cases of spurious diphthong, eleven are Retest 
by simple o, against nine denoted by ov, as, for example, rds and rods, 
mpoé8pos and mpoéSpovs. The content of the inscription is very sim- 
ple, being a decree in honor of the demarch of Ikaria and the choregoi 
for the proper fulfilment of their duties at the festival to Dionysos, 
which undoubtedly refers to the Rural Dionysia celebrated in the month 
Poseideon. The chief importance of this inscription when found was 
that it fixed, beyond all possible doubt, the site of the deme of Ikaria; 
and, though proofs have multiplied since then, it remains the most 
perfect and complete of all, for this purpose. It is worth noting, that 
this is the first Attic deme-decree found in which the demarch is ex- 
pressly honored, though such can haye been by no means unusual (of. 
Dem. 1318. 64). Another of the Ikarian inscriptions, which will be 
found below, is also in honor of the demarch. 

A point of special interest and importance is the mention, in lines 4 
and 5, of the Ikarians and the Deme of the Ikarians as distinct bodies, 
though, in the first line, Ixapredovv is used in the general sense of demes- 
men of Ikaria. It seems highly probable that the Jkarians were a gens 
or noble family, within the deme, which claimed descent from Ikarios, 
and consequently was treated with special honor and possessed peculiar 
privileges. A more detailed discussion of this point will be deferred 
until we come to treat of two pre-Eukleidean inscriptions which contain 
many points bearing on the question, 

Boundary-Stones.—One of the most numerous classes of short in- 
scriptions found on Greek soil is that by which boundaries are denoted. 
Such inscriptions are occasionally cut in the solid rock, as épos Avds on 
the Observatory Hill at Athens, but generally upon a movable stone 
which can be set up in the soil. These stones, sometimes of cylindri- 
cal form but more often roughly cut slabs or blocks, are set up on sa- 
ered precincts, as dpos teuévo(u)s (C. I. A., 1, 508); on burial-lots, as 
pos oyparos ‘Ovnoipou (C. I. G., 535); on roads, as épos 6606 (C. 
I.A,, 1, 527); and on private property, as épos ywplou Ipwrdpxov 
(G.I. A., 11, 1068); ete. These boundary-stones were probably in 
many cases the only records of the ownership of real estate, and, if 


* See below, pp. 107-8 
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such property were transferred, the “bill of sale” would be a new 
boundary-stone replacing the old one and inscribed with the names 
of vendor and purchaser and the conditions of the sale. The great 
importance of the boundary-stones in any legal transaction is brought 
out by the Attic Orators, as in Demosth. vs. Phainippos, 1040. 5: 
kal mpOtov pév Tepiayayav Thy écxyaTiay, TrEov ) oTadliov odcay 
rertapdxovta, KiKho ederka Kal Stepaptupdpuny évavtiov Pawinrov, 
Gre ovdels Gpos Emeativ él TH eoyaria. ef bé dnow, elmeiv exédevoy 
abrov H8n Kal Seitat, draws psi) Catepov evtadOa ypéos yevopevov dva- 
avycoito émi TH xwpic. 
To proceed, then, to the inscriptions of this class found at Ikaria. 


No. 2. 


Slab of greyish stone: height, 0.52 met.; width, 0.23; height of 
letters, 0.017. 


O POSXP IMNEN pos xwpiwv év 
ANOPEIMIKAIKH "AvOpei@ rad x7j- 
NANKA! OI K IASNE tov Kal olxias me- 
fl PAMERAN E NLAY mpapkvom End Xi 
ZEIA(ELETPATAI ges Afulalelorpdry 
KE@AAH OER Keparnder. 


Translation.—* Boundary of lands in Anthreion and gardens and 
house sold, upon condition of equity of redemption, to Lysistratos of 
Kephale.” 

Comment.—The form of the letters indicates that the inscription 
should be referred to the fourth century 8. c, 

’Av@peio: This is a name hitherto unknown, and it probably belongs 
to some locality included within the limits of the deme of Ikaria. It 
seems quite natural that the rural demes, like our own townships, should 
contain, besides the principal village or deme seat, a number of small 
hamlets, the names of which, while familiar to the members of the deme, 
would be little heard beyond the limits of its territory, Our excava- 
tions took place on the site which was undoubtedly the centre of popula- 
tion and the seat of the municipal government, This particular stone, 
however, was‘not found in situ, but had been brought from elsewhere. 

The position of the deme of Kephale, mentioned in the last line, has 
never been exactly determined, but it lay somewhere in the Mesogaia, pro- 
bably between Markopoulo and Keratea (Mittheilungen, 1887, p. 288). 
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foregoing statements to a more exact examination, in the light of the 
evidence now at hand. 

‘The circumstances of the victory gained by the chorus are habitually 
recorded in an inscription, and the change which takes place, at differ- 
ent periods, in the phraseology of these inscriptions is very important 
as indicating corresponding changes in the management of the choregia 
itself, Koehler, who has made a careful study of choregic inscrip- 
tions, held that, while in the fifth century the tribe was accounted 
victor,? in the fourth century the choregos had become more eager for 
personal credit and was himself named as victor for the tribe.’ But 
such a distinction cannot be maintained ; since, in the fourth century, 
the tribe is accounted victor in two-thirds of the inscriptions in which 
both tribe and choregos are mentioned. 

The inscription given in Note 3 is one of several which show that in 
the fourth century it was not uncommon to allow two tribes to combine 
and appoint the same man as choregos. Dittenberger, in a note to this 
inscription, observes that, whenever separate tribes furnish choruses, the 
tribe is named as victor, but, when two tribes combine, it is the choregos 
who is accounted victor ; and he interprets this as an indication that 
the attribution of the choregos as victor arose from the dislike of the 
Greeks to name several victors in the same contest. 

Reisch, noting the fact that, in nearly every case in which two tribes 
unite in one choregia, the chorus is of boys, deduces a general rale, and, 
in the single inscription in which the nature of the chorus is not stated 
(De Mus., p. 31, 111), claims that waiSev is to be understood. These 
generalizations of Dittenberger and Reisch, however, rest on what may 
be mere coincidences. In fact, the inscription on the Thrasyllos monu- 


‘ ment,‘ in which a choregos foy a single tribe is named as victor, is against 


Dittenberger’s theory, though he seeks to evade the force of it, because 
this inscription has in general the phraseology of a private dedication. 
The same holds true of the inscription on the Nikias monument.’ 
Another inscription, ..... 0 TepeBoiSns xopyyav évixa|..... i 


7 Of. OL I. A., 1, 386: Oivets | evina | walbov | Edpyneve[s] | MeAeredvos | dxopeye | Nuxs- 
orparos | ¢i8acne |. 

* Of. Drrrexsercer, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 411: Atows MynoiBotso 
Sphrrios | xopryay evixa "Axapayrid: | MavBiovld: waldev, EieAjjs | ldacKe, EVBauloxos 
aire, | Xlav Fpxer. 

40,1. G., 224=Drer,, 423. 

*Kornier, Mitth, 1885, p. 231. 
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dv8dparv, Prdhpov Piroxpdros [é5iSacxer, | Oi ]veddys Tpovdpo nire, 
Averpépns ipxev'—affords absolute proof that either one or the other 
of the generalizations is unsound. If at the beginning of the second 
line the name of only one tribe is supplied, we have an instance of a 
choregos for a single tribe being named as victcr, and Dittenberger’s 
theory falls to the ground. Tf, on the other hand, the names of two 
tribes are supplied, we have a case where two tribes unite to supply a 
chorus of men, not of boys, and Reisch’s generalization no longer 
holds good. 

Brinck maintains that, whenever there is a union of two tribes, 
it is for the festival of the Thargelia, and quotes, in support of this, 
the statement of Ulpian: év rots @apyyAlous Svoiv pudaiy els pdvos 
xabicrato xopnyds, Tots B& peydrors Arovuciors els xopnyos Exdorns 
gudjjs.’ This theory is thought by some to be disproved by the fact 
that one of the inscriptions making mention of two tribes was found 
on the southern slope of the Akropolis; but it is not impossible to 
hold that it was moved thither from elsewhere. Indeed, three bases, 
each with a choregic inscription referring to two tribes, have actually 
been found on the site of the Pythion, where Thargelian dedications 
were made, 

A general classification of choregic inscriptions is attempted by Reisch, 
founded on the mention or non-mention of the flute-player, and, in 
case of such a mention, on the position of his name with reference to 
that of the didaskalos, Reisch states that in the fifth century the didas- 
kalos alone appears; the reason for this being that at that period the 
poet and musician were one and the same person, that: is, that the poet, 
like Pindar, composed his own music, In the fourth conti the 


music ase developed, andien mar 
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choruses,’ Even in this period a tribe was mentioned as victor, but it is 
not clear what was now the exact relation of the separate tribes to the 


There remain a few choregie inscriptions differing from those which 


have been mentioned both in their phraseology and in their purpose, 
Perhaps the best example of these is the following: Tepo]o@évns 
Meifovi80| MeiEaoiBns oo 0évos| Kreborrparos'T 00 Béves \Lxdepn- 
yoivres wjoavres avéBeca[y]|[T]Oe Avovicw tayadpa Kai Top 
[S«pov].” Here we observe that the word dvé@ecay is used, whereas 
in the inscriptions referred to above the fact of the dedication is never 
expressly stated, the principal verb being always a form of vx or 
xopny®. The inscription also tells us that the objects dedicated were 
a statue and an altar, not a tripod. There are a few other inscriptions 
in which dvé@nxe is used, one belonging to the epoch before Eukleides, 
cut in the channels of a column. Owing to these facts, a classification 
has been adopted by scholars (Kirchhoff, Koehler, Dittenberger, Reisch) 
into official and private monuments. That is, a victor would, in his 
official capacity as a representative of his tribe, dedicate the tripod which 
he had obtained as a prize, with an inscription in the usual set phrase- 
ology ; but as a private person he might also dedicate a thank-offering 
for his victory, the nature of which would be entirely a matter of his 
personal choice, and the inscription upon which would not follow a 
fixed phraseology, but would be a statement of dedication (dvé0nxe), 
with the optional mention of some of the cireumstances connected with 
the choregia, The characteristics upon which this classification is 
founded are, then, an inscription of fixed phraseology in which avé@nxe 
is not used, cut upon a monument intended to support a tripod ; as 
opposed to an inscription in which dvé@nxe is expressed, cut upon a 
monument intended for the support of something other than a tripod ; 
though it is not inconceivable that a choregos might, in his private 
capacity, choose to dedicate a tripod, which, however, could not be the 
one given him as the official prize. For this classification to be an 
absolute one, it must be capable of including in one class or the other 
every choregic ingcription. An inscription with dvé0yxe upon a monu- 
ment holding a tripod and plainly intended as a public and official dedi- 
cation, or an inscription without dvé@yxe upon a monument intended 
for something other than a tripod, would be an anomaly, 

Cf. Dien, 418: 8 9juos exoptryes, Seolerparos Ipxe,| [dya]vo0rms Ocogdyns Avowxov- 
plSovEburyueds,|"Epexdets dvSpav evlea, | Xwnpdrns 'PéBi0s nOAet, "EpdrawApkas @BiBacney, 

*Kormien, Mitth, 1878, p. 229; Drrr, 422. 
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Of the stones upon which inscriptions occur that do not have dvéOnxe, 
some have cuttings which show that they surely held tripods ; some 
were found in such positions as make it extremely probable that they 
held tripods; some are upon architraves which may very well have 
belonged to large choregic monuments; but, as to many, especially 
those found at the beginning of this century, it is impossible to find 
any evidence upon which to base a conclusion as to what they may 
have supported. The important fact is, however, that there is no mon- 
ument bearing an inscription of this class, of which there is any evi- 
dence that it held anything else than a tripod. On the other hand, we 
do find an anomaly in the inscriptions on the architraves of two cho- 
regie monuments, those of Thrasyllos and Nikias (ef. Notes 4 and 5), 
Both these inscriptions have the phraseology which should belong to 
monuments of the private class, but it is plain from their form and 
position that they are in fact monuments publicly and officially dedi- 
cated, as much as the famous one of Lysikrates. In publishing the 
Thrasyllos inscription, Dittenberger notes this fact, and accounts for it 
on the ground that at this date, just before the institution of the cho- 
regia of the peopleand the agonothesia, the distinction between the two 
classes of monuments was less strictly observed than before. Koehler,’ 
in treating of the Nikias monument, which was erected in the same year 
as that of Thrasyllos (one being for a chorus of boys, the other for a 
chorus of men), claims that the pretentious character of the monuments 
and the unusual form of the inscriptions are alike to be accounted for 
by the unusual circumstances attending the celebration of the festival 
of this year (319 B, ¢.). 

In the usual statement of the appointment of the choregos given 
above, it will be observed that no account is taken of any difference 
in the management of the choregia dependent on yariations in the 
form of chorus furnished. We know that there were purely lyric cho- 
ruses of men and of boys, and dramatic choruses for tragedy and for 
comedy ; but, as the mention of choregia in literature, especially in con- 
nection with antidosis, naturally gives the notion of a fixed and inva- 
riable institution, it is usual to group the various classes of choregoi 
under one general statement, considering that all were appointed in the 
same manner, received the same prizes, and were, in short, identical in 
every way, except that their duties in preparing the chorus would of 
course differ according to the particular nature of the chorus. This is 


© Mittheilungen, 1885, p. 234. 
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archonship of Kallias. In this respect, a precedent had already been 
established as early as 411-10 8. c., when two trierarchs are found 
serving together (Lysias, xx x11, 24); but instances occur later of the 
individual trierarchy (Boeckh, Staatsh.,® 1, p. 638). 3 

The second point to be observed in connection with the two inserip- 
tions given above is the fact that there is no evidence that the stone 
upon which they are inscribed ever bore a tripod, On the other hand, 
there is, so far as I know, no positive evidence that it did not; and 
as this is an inscription with the official phraseology, if we feel com- 
pelled to believe that all choregoi received the same prize, we must 
believe glso that this stone held a tripod. Now Plutarch (Them.,5) 
states that Themistokles gained a victory as choregos for a tragic 
chorus, and set up a 7riva€ of victory with the inscription, @euectondjs 
Dpedppios exoprjryer, Ppdvryos edidacxe, 'Adeipavtoshpyev. Butawivak 
is an extraordinary word to use, if it was literally a tripod which The- 
mistokles set up.'* The inscription given in the text is probably a copy 
of a genuine inscription (the manuscripts, of course, retain no sign of 
the pre-Eukleidean alphabet), since an inscription on a choregic monu- 
ment dedicated by a certain Aristeides and quoted by Plutarch (Ari- 
steid. 1) has actually been found, and it agrees word for word with the 
text. We learn also, from Plutarch’s remarks on this inscription, 
that it was customary even in his time to pay very careful attention 
to both the phraseology and the palaeography of an inscription, using 
these as criteria for dating them, just as is the practice now. Accept- 
ing it, then, as a genuine inscription, we observe that it presents the 
same phraseology as the two given above, except that here the archon’s 
name is added for the purpose of dating it. As it belongs to the period 
before the archonship of Kallias, one choregos only is mentioned. Here, 
then, are three inscriptions set up by dramatic choregoi, as to two of 
which there is no evidence that they were on a monument supporting 
a tripod, while, as to the third, it seems certain that the object dedi- 
cated was not a tripod. Is there anything in literature to show that 
dramatic choregoi received tripods as prizes? ‘Theophrastos charac- 
terizes a mean man as one who, when he had gained a victory with a 
tragic chorus, would dedicate a wooden taenia to Dionysos and put his 
name upon it,"* This seems to imply that it was optional with a tragic 

18 [Tt may have been a relief representing a tripod, in marbleor in bronze. Cf. C. 
I. A,, 1, 766, 835, 680, 683e; Low, Inschriften gr. Bildhauer, No. 533; Auwstor, 
Pol., viii. 6 (1341 a).—T. W. L.] 
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choregos what kind of a thank-offering he should make. But those 
choregoi who received a tripod asa prize were certainly expected to dedi- 
cate this, though there is no record that such dedication was required by 
an actual law. The speaker in Lysias, Orat. xx1. 4,"* after a victory 
with a comie chorus, dedicates apparently the costumes and other prop- 
erties used in the play, though the exact sense in which he uses oxevijs 
may be doubtful. Among all the references to choregic tripods which 
T have been able to find (the twelve given by Brinck, p. 12, and three 
additional ones), there is not one as to which it can be affirmed that the 
chorus wasdramatic. In nine instances the chorus is expressly described 
as lyric, and in the other six cases there is nothing to define the kind 
of chorus referred to. The force of these facts has been admitted by 
Bergk,"* and is strongly put by Brinck in the dissertation referred to 
above. Lolling also, in speaking of the Street of the Tripods, says" 
thatitis named fromthe small temple-like structures, welche zum Anden- 
ken an die mit lyrischen Chiren davongetragenen Siege errichtet worden. 

To return to the two inscriptions under discussion ; we observe a third 
peculiarity, namely, that no mention is madeof the tribe, the same thing 
holding true of the inscription quoted by Plutarch. Aiso in two frag- 
ments" belonging to a list of the choregic victors, both musical and 
dramatic, it is to be noted that in the case of lyric choruses the name 
of the choregos is preceded by the name of the tribe, while, in the case 
of tragic and comic choruses, there is no mention of the tribe. This 
seems very peculiar if the dramatic choregos was appointed by his tribe 
in the same manner as the others. But does the common statement, that 
the choregos was appointed by his tribe, necessarily imply that every 
choregos was so appointed? Let us briefly review the authorities for 
the tribal appointment of the choregos. ‘Two of these" are mere casual 
statements, and give no evidence as to the kind of chorus referred 
to. The passage of Ulpian (quoted above, Note 7) seems, to be sure, 
to speak, in a general way of the tribal appointment of the choregos. 


is probably the victor’s taenia (Anrstord., Ran., 393), represented in relief or other- 
wise, and would form part of the cxevh mentioned by Lystas, xxi. 4—A. C. M.] 

18 del 82 BixAclBou Epxorros Kupwdois xopnyav Knpirodépy ivixwv, Kal dxhAwoa ow rh 
tis oxevis voice dxxalBena was. 

\ Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 111, p. 60, note. 

% Hellenische Landeskunde und Topoyraphie, in Miter, Handbuch d. Klass. Alter 
thumswissenschaft, 11, p. 826, 

8. L.A, 11, 9710, 9716=Drrr,, 405, 406. 
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The speaker in Antiphon’s speech on the chorus-boy™ was choregos 
for two tribes at the Thargelia; but the chorns was lyric, not dramatic. 
The chief authority, however, is the oration of Demosthenes against 
Meidias, where he graphically describes his offer of himself as choregos 
to his own tribe, that it might not be for a third time without a rep- 
resentative; but he expressly states that he was choregos for a lyric 
as contrasted with a dramatic chorus.” Of the two arguments to this 
oration, written by Libanios, the first speaks of both lyricand dramatic 
choruses contesting at the Dionysia, and immediately upon this states 
that the tribes furnish the choruses and that the choregos is the one who 
pays the expenses in connection with the choregia. This, it must be 
acknowledged, would seem to indicate that the dramatic wereappointed 
in the same manner as the lyric choregoi. But the second argument, 
which is longer and more specific, states that a choregos was appointed 
from each tribe, mpds 7d tpéew xopods raldwy Te Kal dvdpav, and 
adds, 2dduBave 8 yprjpara eis tpophy rev Tod yopod. émiatdans bE 
Tis Eopris jywvitovro mpos &ddxjdous of Yopyyoi Kal Hprtov, Tuvovs 
eis Tov Acovucoy adorres, Kal TH viKd@vTs Tpious TH GOXov Hy, KTr. 
Now, we have seen that the choregia in the case of dramatic differs in 
some respects from the choregia in case of lyric choruses. The prize 
was not the same in both cases, and an important change in the dra- 
matic choregia was introduced without affecting the system of the lyric 
choregia. It is true that the appointment of the choregoi is a more 
important feature, but, if we can rid our minds of the presumption 
that the choregia was a consistently invariable institution, the same 
for choregoi of both kinds, we see how little evidence there is to show 
that dramatic choregoi were appointed in any way by the tribe, 

Having thus stated the most important features of the choregia for 
the city festivals, we may ask, What do we know of the choregia for the 
rural festivals?—especially for the Rural Dionysia, the most ancient of 
all the festivals of Dionysos, celebrated during the month of Poseideon 
(Dee.—Jan.) in the various country demes, and perhaps nowhere, except 
at Peiraieus, with so much brilliancy as at Ikaria, so intimately con- 
nected with the myth of Dionysos, the birthplace of Thespis and the 
primitive home of both tragedy and comedy. 

The meagre information which we possess on this point has been col- 
lected by Haussoullier.* Two decrees of the deme of Aixone, in praise 

3 xepl rod xopevroi, 11. 
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Can the Nikostratos of the last line be identified with any person 
known to usin literature? Among the numerous Athenians of thisname 
connected with the stage, we find a tragic actor who lived about 420 8. c, 
(Xen., Sympos., 6. 3; Plutarch, Glor. Athen., 6), and the youngest 
son of Aristophanes, referred to by Athenaios (x111. 587) as a poet of 
the middle comedy. The date of the actor is too early to admit of 
identifying him with the Nikostratos of our inscription. With regard 
to the son of Aristophanes little is definitely known, and we must 
resort to comparisons to arrive at an approximation to his date. Ari- 
stophanes’ death is usually placed at 380 or 376 B.c., but there isnothing 
to show how long he lived after his last extant work, the second edition 
of the Phius, which was brought out in 388 B. c., except that he seems 
to have done a portion at least of the work on two plays which appeared 
in the name of his son, Araros. Araros first exhibited under his own 
name in 3758.C., but must have been active under his father’s guidance 
for some time previous to this. It is reasonable to believe that Niko- 
stratos made his first essays during the last years of his father’s life, 
and a rural deme would afford a young poet an excellent field for the 
bringing out of his youthful productions, before he had acquired repu- 
tation enough to secure admission to the great contests in the city. So 
it seems plausible, and even probable, that the Nikostratos of our in- 
scription was the son of Aristophanes.” 

In No. 6, the dedicators are Ergasos and his two sons, one of whom 
is named after his grandfather Phanomachos, With this we should 
compare the inscription quoted above (Note 9) belonging to about the 
same date, and in which the dedication is also by a father and his two 
sons. Koehler, in publishing this inscription (Mitth., 1878, p.229), does 
not expressan opinion as to how three persons can be named as victorious 
choregoi, but perhaps holds the same opinion as Reisch (De Musicis, p. 
46), who believes that the inscription does not refer to a single victory, 
but was dedicated in commemoration of several different victories." 
But a more plausible explanation, in my opinion, is that the three 
in Ionic inscriptions of the middle of the fifth century and later, but this is, I think, 
a coincidence rather than a survival. However, this form in Attika is characteristic 
of the carly part of the fourth century. ‘The sporadic examples of omega in Attic in- 
scriptions of the fifth cent. already show a tendency to become rounde., though the legs 
are very flaring, even throughout most of the fourth century. 

® (Gf. Seventh Annual Report, p.77—Ep.] 
51 Cf, Lystas, xix, 42: "Apurrogdens rolvuv vyiv dy Kal olklay derhoaro wAdov 9 wévre 
raddyrav, xarexophynce Bt itp airod nal rod warpds wevraxiexiAlas Bpaxuds.—A, C. M.] 
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from one family joined in the expense of furnishing a chorus, 
and so ina private dedication called themselves victors in common 
although one of their number must have been the official choregos, and 
his name alone would appear on a monument of the official class. 
Ergasos is a name found twice in an Eleusinian inscription of 329/83 
8, ©., and is probably the short form of "Epyaciwy, the name of a coun- 
tryman mentioned by Aristophanes (Vesp., 1201). The inscription 
belongs to the early decades of the fourth century. 

A cut of the tripod-base of inscription No. 5 is given (Figure 1) inas- 
much as bases for choregic tripods which show clearly the holes for 
setting in the tripod are not common, and as this base presents a few 
variations from those known already. Of the tripods set up by victo- 
rious choregoi at Athens no fragment of any value is known, and, to 
form an idea of the shape of such tripods, we are dependent on the 
innumerable instances in vase-paintings and reliefs, 
on the fragments of bronze tripods found in other 
parts of Greece, and on the bases for tripods which 
are known. In vase-paintings and reliefs, the tripod 
is usually represented without any central support, 
though there are instances in which this feature 
appears. The legs are commonly represented as 
plain upright pieces ending in animals’ feet. The 2 
fragments of the large tripods discovered at Olympia P16. 1.—Tripod-bave 
show no trace of a central support, and the legs are irae pnts 
simple uprights, not ending in animals’ feet. The jnseripiion No. 5. 
miniature tripods, however, which have been found 
there, and must serve as the standard for completing the fragments of 
the large ones, have, in some instances, a small central support of inter- 
twining wires. The diameter of the bowl is about equal to the height 
of the legs; but all these Olympian examples belong to a very early 
period, and we know, from the representations on vases and reliefs, that 
the ratio of proportion was ordinarily nothing like this; the diameter of 
the bowls so represented would be less than half the height of the legs. 

Of bases of actual tripods, two are represented in cuts by Fabricius.” 
One of these is in situ on the Akropolis behind the Propylaia, near 
the fragment of wall belonging to the old Propylaia, and dates at 
least from the beginning of the fifth century B.c. The three holes 
for the feet of the tripod are perfectly round, but cut deeper near 
the edge, leaving a kind of knob in the middle. Between the three 


™ Das platiiische Weihgeachent, in Jahrbuch d. deutsch. archéiol. Instituis, 1886, p. 187. 
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holes, a circular area is left rough, showing that a cylindrical central 
support was here present. Thesecond base given by Fabricius has also 
a circular space in the middle left rough, but the cuttings for the legs 
are in this example not round but Ls shaped. ‘The tripod on the Lysi- 
krates monument also had a central support, as is shown by the deep 
central hole in the top of the acroterium.* The famous serpent-column 
in the Atmeidan at Constantinople was, according to Fabricius, the cen- 
tral support between the three legs of the Plataian tripod, as is set forth 
inthearticle referred toabove. Butthe mostinteresting base for compari- 
son with our own isa cir- 
cularslab® found in 1878 
near the bank of the Ilis- 
sos ; and a cut of it is here 
given (Figure 2). In the 
same place as the slab, 
were found three cylin- 
drical bases with choregic 
inscriptions * of the first 
half of the fourth cen- 
tury; and this slab must: 
have formed the cap of a 
similar base, it being too 
large to belong to any of 
those actually found. In 
this slab the central circle 
4 ‘ is not merely a place left 
Fic. 2.—Tripod base found near the Tissos, Tough, but an actual de~ 
pression 0.02 m. deep. 

For the support of the legs there are holes, about 0.05 m. square, cut 
to the depth of 0.07 m.; and an irregularly shaped area extending 
from these holes nearly to the outer circumference of the slab is slightly 
cut away (greatest depth, 0.015). This irregular cutting is held by 
Koumanoudes to indicate that the legs of the tripod ended in the feet of 
animals, In the base found at Ikaria, precisely the same arrangement 
appears for the support of the legs. There are square holes cut to the 
depth of 0.055 m., and, inclosing these, irregular areas cut out to aslight 


Ssrvart and Reverr, Antiquities of Athens, vol. 1, chap. tv, pl. 9, 
¥ KouMANoupEs, ’A0fvaioy, 1, p. 170, 
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depth; so that the tripod-legs must here, too, have ended in feet. The 
central hollow is 0.05 m. deep, and radiating from it are three narrow 
cuttings of the same depth. Exactly in the middle is a small square 
hole running through the whole thickness of the slab, and apparently 
intended for the passage of a rod to secure the central member more 
firmly. The inscription is on the side CD (Figure 1), close to the 
upper edge. 
Athens, CaRL D. Buck. 
December 12, 1888. 
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DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 
1888. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 8. 


Stele with inscriptions on both sides; one (No. 8), of 24 lines, com- 
prising six transfer accounts, the other (No. 9), a decree of which por- 
tions of 49 lines remain. Length of stone 0.93 m.; greatest width 
0.38 m. Found under the front wall of church. One edge is broken 
off clean, the other is complete on the side of the transfer account, but 
broken off obliquely on the other. 


No. 1. HMAPXONFAPEAQKEN 
APFYPIOAILONRY2EOXX Il 
O-XXHP EFC 
XXIIHHHHAAAFFFIIII 


No. 2. PAPEAQKEKEPAAAIONAPLY PIO 
FAHIKAPIOKE@AAAIORNXXH: : 
TITIHE! 

No. 3. IP APEAQKEKEPAAAIONAPYY PIO 


IKAPIOAPFY PIOKE®AAAIONXXHHP AA 
FYPIOTTTTXHAAE FF 
No. 4. AEMAPXORFAPEAOKEN 
PALAILONTOAILONY70O 
ASPRFIEAPAYPiOHO7!0 
IN: TTTTXXHHPAAATPFEFEEI 
No. 5. EMAPXORPAPEAOKER 
KEPAVAIONTOATORY 70 
AATEINEAPAYPILOHOZIO 
IN: TTTTXXMHPAAAFFF 
KAPAYPIOKE®A ON 


/// 
No. 6. AHMAPXONPAPEAOK P 
O:KE®AVAION:TTTTXX 
YPIO:KEOAb AION:XXX— 
>10:APAYP10: KE@AVAIO 
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No. 1. 6 Seva S]npapyav rapédwxev 
xepddacor] a Avovicou XX[XX]HH 
f +++ "Teapt]ou XXHPFEC [salou dpyv- 
Ma plov TTTT]XXIRHHHHAAAFFIIIL. [5 Beiva, 
‘ No. 2. Snpapyav] wapédwxe epddatov dpyuplov [Aro- 
\ vicou XXXX]MH * Ixapiov xepddarov XXHH(?)[- dotov 
dpyuptov] TTTTHH [. . . 6 deiva 
No. 3. Danae lay waptines meptianav Spyyplov [Ava 
vicou XXXX *]"Ixaplov dpyupiou xep[d]}Aavov XXHHPAA 
+ datov ép|yuplov TTTTXHAALEF. 
No. 4. 6 Seiva | Snuapyav rapédwxev 
apyupiou Ke |padatov Tod Avovicov 
; XXXX 2... JAPFIIM + dpyupiov ooiov 
kepada jov TTTTXXHHPAAATE FFI. 
. No, 5. 6 deiva S|npapyav rapédwxev 
dpyupiov] Keparatov Tod Atovicov 
Be LR IAATIE (III eyuplov Gotoy 
xepddasjov TTTTXXIRHPAAAFEF 
maptdw?\x’ apyvpiov xepd[AacJov. 


No. 6, 6 Seva J8nnapyar rrapédex’'[a]p?[y- 
upiov dailou xepddavov TTTTXX 
Atovicou apy |upiou xepadacov XXX [R 
. + Tealpiov apyupiou xepddato[y XX. 


Comment.—Height of letters: in No. 1, 0.014 m.; in Nos. 2 and 3, 
0.010; in Nos. 4 and 5, 0.017; in No. 6, 0.016. The inscription is 
not story ddr, and even in the same line the letters vary considerably 
in size, The various accounts are not of the same date. The oldest 
are Nos, 4 and 5, which belong to the period 460-447, as is determined 
by the three-barred sigma, the form of the slanting nu, and other indi- 
cations, such as the form of the phi with somewhat flattened circle and 
crossbar passing beyond but slightly, and a strong tendency to slant- 
ing in the crossbar of alpha. Next in point of time was inscribed 
No. 6, in which there is an example of the Tonic use of H. But 


sporadic instances of this occur in Attic ins 
445 B, C., 80 that we need not ascribe No 
than Nos. 4 and 5, especially as_ 4 
slightly. Nos, 1, 2, and 3 we 


— 
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same time. The forms of the letters are the same in all, and the differ- 
ent accounts are not so distinctly separated one from another as would 
probably be the case if they had been cut at different times. Thus, in 
Nos, 2 and 3 there is not space enough for the demarch’s name to 
appear before $ymapyév on the same line, and it must be supplied in 
the previous line immediately following the conclusion of the preceding 
account. In these three accounts the Tonic element in the form of 
the letters strongly predominates. The gamma and lambda are Ionic, 
and the omega always appears in its proper place except in the first 
word. If this inscription were from Athens, we should unhesitatingly 
place the three accounts in the years immediately succeeding the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, but there is no certainty that the change of alpha- 
bet for public records was effected in the rural districts at precisely 
the same time as in the city. The very end of the fifth century is the 
most probable date that can be given. 

Tn the last line of No. 5, the K is, I think, certain, and involves 
an instance of a harsh elision, very rare in prose inscriptions.’ The 
word apé5wxe™ seems the most reasonable restoration in this place 
and is favored by the ending of the first line of No. 6, where a similar 
elision seems to occur, although the P is not certain, 

In the earliest accounts, Nos. 4 and 5, only two classes of funds 
are expressly mentioned, that devoted to the cult of Dionysos, and 
the dcvov dpydprov, where dcvov has the not unusual sense of “ secular” 
as opposed to “sacred.”* The last line of No, 5 must be a general 
recapitulation of the funds, In No. 6 a new fund is introdueed— 
"Iedpiov dpytpiov, “Tkarian money,” and has its place beside the 
Dionysiac and secular funds in Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well. Possibly, 
“Tkarian money ” was a fund set aside for the worship of the epony- 
mous hero of the deme; but, however this may be, the expression 
must be connected with the phrase which occurs in two of the other 
inscriptions, and it shows that there existed a body of “Tkarians” 
in a restricted sense distinguished from the Ikarians as a body com- 
prising the members of the deme as a whole. The explanation main- 
tained in the one case must hold good in the other. For further 


1 Gf. Metsrernans, Grammatik der attischen Inachriften®, 323. 

%[ Mpoad8ov] nipyuplov xepd[Aa]or| ["Ixaplov...? My squeeze shows some traces of 
letters at the beginning of line 20.—A. C, M.] 

2Cf. Dem. vs. Timokrat., 29: ray lepay wiv xpnudrow rods Oeots, av dotuy BE thy 
rid dmoareper. 
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discussion of thequestion, see below. The amount of theécvov dpydprov 
(26,683 drachmas in No. 5) shows that the deme of Ikaria was far 
from poor. It is interesting to compare its religious funds with those 
of the neighboring deme of Plotheia, as we find them given in an in- 
seription (C.J.A., 11, 570). 


No, 9. 
HES TEE 

MIKAPIEYSEMENEST 
TONAEMOTONKAITONIKA 
TONAXOPEAETONHOTINARN 
5B. ANTIAOSINAEENAITORXP 
OAEMAPXOEIKOZ1EMEPON 
NALARTIAOZINETONAEM 
XOPEAOAPOOAINERTPIS 
ANOIAOSKATAL EAENTOR 
10, OfKAITOXOPEAOEXZ0MO 
OZ! NAEKAEMEPONEM 
AETOAAAVMATOSHAP 
NTOAEMAPXOKAITON 
ALAYTOLSTEXS0OMO8 
1b. DTOXOPOISMEP OHE 
ZOAEAONAPENTEKAI 
ON. TOLSPPOTOXOP 
PEIAANEMIAYTORH 
POrEMPENEAMMEA 

20. NEAPO- | NENTER 
“PAAOIAOL.: 0X0 
EKANAPAZSiHEK 
KAOEKASTORTO 
NYZOPPATTENAE 
25. OPTENTOXOPEAO 
ONOZEAPOTINEN 
=I TENEOPTENO 
NOSTENHEBAOM 

TTENEMEPANA 

30, DPOENTOIFYO 

XPONEAPOTIN 

INXOPEAON 

IKONAIAEN 

ONTPAAOIA 


\ 


10. 


15. 
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E2TUNXOPC 
ruTINETO 
ATTETOHOZ 

AESMEAED 
MENOSXPE 
“AXMAZKA 
KIPPATTE 
O TO XO 
NEVAXEH 
OMME AIA, 
ES TOA 
ITAETO 
NTE VEO! 
ZAIES 
ENT 


]4 orp dal 
eoyoe|y Ixapredor, Mevéot[paros elzre. 
pongdiopa] trav Snpotav cai trav ‘Ixa[ prov elvac+ tpay- 
wdav by|rav ayopnynrav tw’ av [ 
yopnyeiv:| avridocww &é elvat trav yp[nudtav avtod ér- 
avtiov Tlobd Snudpyou elxoot npepav [ 
el var avtidooww, 4 Tov Syplapyov 
|yopnyod arrodaive rpto[t pdprver 
tp |aywidovs xatanréyeu Tov [ 
Jos nad tod yopryod éEopo[ capévov 
Joow déxa npepoy ep [ TvOiar Ixaprav 
|8é rob dydAparos ar[TecPar 
évaytio |v Tov Snudpyov cai rav[ Syporay 
Jae adroto(e?) éEopoo[acbat 
mp |wroxopors py m[p]o *i[ 
|... eyova révte xail 
Jov . rots rpwroyopf os 
é|arecdav évravtov ‘[ 
@|romréprrewy, day py Of 
|, 4 arrotive rév[ re 
tT |paywidoi[s] tod yxolp 
Sjéx’ dvdpdor éx [ 
|xaP Exaoroy to[v éviavrov 
Avo |vicou mpdrrew Sel 
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447 B. c, and the archonship of Eukleides, when the Ionic alphabet 
was officially introduced. The lower bar of the sigma is often nearly 
horizontal, but this is an individual peculiarity of the stone-cutter. 
There is not a single instance of encroachment of the Ionic alphabet 
such as we meet with in No. 8, though there are four cases of omission 
of the rough breathing, namely, in lines 6, 11, 27, 29. But such 
omissions are yery common in this period ;* and the two words in 
which the breathing is omitted in this inscription, juépa and éop7y, 
are especially liable to this.‘ In line 14, we have an almost certain 
instance of a dative in over, which may serve to date the inscription 
more accurately within the period above suggested. Eyen in the 
earliest inscriptions there is a fluctuation in the use of over and -os, 
and they continue to be used with about equal frequency until 444 
8, C., after which date there are only two occurrences of —ovev, one in 
an Athenian decree of 434, and the other in a decree of the Plotheian 
deme inscribed in the Ionic alphabet, a remarkable instance of rural 
conservatism.’ All points considered, I am disposed to place the date 
of our inscription between 447 and the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war. A few orthographical questions remain to be noted before 
we consider the subject-matter of the inscription.’ In 1. 4, are we to 
regard the nu of éyr«a as omitted owing to a blunder of the stone- 
cutter? This is not the kind of mistake most frequently made ; 


0. Ronerts, An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, p. 105. 

‘Particularly, jupa, which in pre-Enkleidean inscriptions is more often written 
without the aspirate than with it. In looking hastily through @.1.A., rand rv, T 
have found 16 cases of the word without the rough breathing, against 9 cases with it 
and 6 cases in which a preceding surd mute is made aspirate, as cad’ ucpay. Qj. 
KATHMEPAN onafourth-century inscription fonnd at the Peiraieus and published 
in Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1887, p. 131, These facts show that the rough breathing was 
very weak in this word, a circumstance which should not be overlooked by those who. 
discuss its etymology. 

[Since writing this, I note that Baunack (Studien auf dem Gebiete des griech. und 
der ariachen Sprachen, 1. 2, p. 240) cites, from the dialects, examples of this word with- 
out aspirate, and explains the processes by which this and other words may have 
acquired a secondary aspirate.) 

® Of, Meisreruans@), 247, b; Cave, De dialecto Attica, p. 410. 

©[‘The following is suggested as an alternative for lines 3-6, the first letter of line 
4 not being certain: 

Kara tros] tay Snyoray kal réev "kal pudy do rdv A- 
tovéou dy lava xopryelrav Sew’ by [raraoradijro- 

v xopnyé"] avriBoow 8 elva ra xp[nudrar, ev ro- 
vit, end r]od Bnudpxov exons jmepav, .. —A.C.M.] 


alll 
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moreover, this document seems to be very carefully inscribed. I am 
oath, therefore, to consider it a blunder, and prefer to take dria asa 

form of the Attic vernacular. In the genitive and dative, the 
short forms 6rov and 67@ alone occur in Attic inscriptions. May not 
the popular speech have in like manner preferred an accusative form 
with the first element indeclinable, though for the second element 
there is no short form, as Homeric 6rwa? The solitary instance of 
6ytwa is certainly not an insuperable obstacle to this opinion? In 
the matter of elision, there is here the same inconsistency that charac- 
terizes Athenian inseriptions generally.* 

The subject of our inscription seems to be a decree relating to the 
choregia, with special reference to antidosis, In the text of the trans- 
literation, I have given scarcely any restorations, because, even in 
places where I haye found some that are plausible, they are too un- 
certain to be of value, The bare fact that there are only three lines 
in the inscription in which the number of letters extant is equal to the 
number to be supplied would not in itself necessarily be discouraging, 
if the subject were one upon which our information were more com- 
plete. But this decree is considerably older than our earliest literary 
sources on antidosis, which are found in the Attic orators of the fourth 
century, Demosthenes, Isokrates and Lysias ; and this is, moreover, 
arural decree. Even with all the literary evidence, including the 
detailed account given in the Phaenippea, by Demosthenes, no one 
has yet been able to advance an entirely satisfactory explanation of 
the working of the system of antidosis ; and one has only to read the 
various contributions to the subject by German scholars,’ especially 
the rather warm discussion between Friinkel and Thalheim in Hermes, 
to appreciate what radically different views may be taken. 

Tf this inscription were complete, it would undoubtedly shed a 
flood of light upon the question, and enable us to arrive at its true 
explanation. But even the fragments preserved are of no little im- 
portance, and they settle conclusively at least one matter of dispute. 

1 Cf. Meisteruans®), ines G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatik, p. 401. 

MetsTerHans(®), 2 23. 


. BockH, der Athener), 1, p. 673; Dirrexnercer, Ueber 
den Vermigenstausch und die Trierarchie des Demosthenes ; BLASCHKE, De antidosi apud 
Athenienses; THatuens, N. Jahrbuch f. Philol., cXV, p. 613 ff; Frinken, Hermes, 
xvins, p. 442 ff; Toanuerm, Hermes, xix, p. 80 ff; Loutine, De antidosi; Merer 
and Somimaxs, Der attiche Proce, p, 737 0 e last word on the 


subject in his edition of Bickh’s Sth. d. 
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We have first to ask whether we have to deal with an original decree 
inaugurating the system or with a copy of an earlier regulation. De- 
mosthenes" states that antidosis was established by Solon, Friinkel' 
thinks that this statement is to be credited only to the tendency of the 
Attic orators to ascribe all ancient publie regulations to Solon; but 
most scholars accept Demosthenes as a trustworthy witness. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that antidosis was regulated at Athens at 
a much earlier time than the date of our inscription ; there is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the system may at 
this time first have been introduced from Athens into the deme of 
Tkaria, and that the purpose of our decree was to furnish the neces- 
sary regulations for its adaptation to the choregic system in force in 
the demes, 

The first line of the inscription is evidently the heading, and sym- 
metry would seem to require something to be supplied on the right 
side (ris xopnyias?). The heading or7Ay... is, I think, unique; 
but we may compare a passage of Demosthenes where he uses o77An 
in the sense of yjgicpa." Line 2 gives the name of the mover, 
while the decree proper begins in 1. 3, where we have the phrase rév 
Snporay Kad tov “Ixa[pedv," with which we must compare the similar 
phrase ’Ikapcets . . . xal 6 Sijyos 6 Ixaptéar, which occurs in the deme- 
decree published above. In both cases, “Ikarians” is used in the 
introduction in a general sense (éynpicOat Ixapiedorw and [é0yee]v 
"Txapcedar), while it is afterward used in a special sense, as of a body 
distinct from the demesmen. Of the same nature is the ‘Ixapiov 
dpyvpiou of Inser. No. 8.3. I know of no better explanation than 
that suggested by Professor Merriam, and given in the article on the 
deme-decree ; namely, that the “ Ikarians” in the restricted sense are 
members of a gens claiming descent from the eponymous hero of the 
deme. While it is true that most names of this class are of the 
patronymic form in —8ns, -cSys such as Edpodzridas, Bpuridas, etc., 
we have also in inscriptions" Krjpuxes and Sadapivior, 


1 Phaenippea, 41. Mt Hermes, xvutt, p. 444, Note 1. 

V5, Leptin, 2159: kal rhs Anuopdvrou organs wept fs ele bopulav, &v fryeypawrai, Kt. 

*T supply -p:av, not —piéwy, since in fifth-century inscriptions the contracted form 
is the rale, and even in one of our later inscriptions we have "Ixapiav. 

“No.1, p. 71. 

18 (Y, rod -yévovs roi Knpixv, Drrrs, Syll., 385; *AOhvaoy, VI, p. 274, wal eis 7 yévos 
Th Zadauivlav, 
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In 1. 5, antidosis is first introduced, and one of the most important 
points in the whole inscription is furnished by the last two letters, 
For these letters can belong only to ypnudrov; and we thus have the 
oily known instance of either dvridocus or dv7idide@pe, when used in 
the technical sense, governing a word meaning property. In the Attic 
orators it is always an exchange of the liturgy, not of property which 
is spoken of. Dittenberger, Blaschke, and Friinkel believe that no 
exchange of property was ever involved in the system, and give inter- 
pretations of the word in accordance with their theory. Dittenberger 
maintains that dvriSects is used of the temporary confiscation which 
each party makes upon the property of his opponent. Blaschke, sup- 
ported by Frinkel, claims that the word refers to Zuschiebung und 
Zuriickschiebung of the liturgy by the two parties."® There are pas- 
sages in literature which seem to point clearly to an actual 
of property ; but it is the object of Friinkel’s paper, referred to above, 
to discredit the evidence of these passages. In an inscription like the 
one under consideration, however, which furnishes the regulations of 
the system, there can be no talk of jests, or private proposals for set- 
tlement.'’? On the contrary, the phrase is absolute proof that the ori- 
ginal use of the word was that usually attributed to it, namely, an 
actual exchange of property ; however much its use in the fourth cen- 
tury may vary from this. In the Orators it is either employed in 
several distinct senses, or else there is a common meaning which has 
escaped the scholars who have considered it, For example, how are 
we to explain the phrase in the Phaenippea ($10) pera ras dvriddces, 
when no exchange of property had taken place? 

In 1. 8, dzrogaivew is the word used by Demosthenes for the giving 
in of an inventory of property by each of the two parties.” 

Tn 1. 12, 708 dydAparos must refer to some well-known temple 
statue, perhaps the Kultbild of Apollo, as TIv@/ae is a possible resto- 
ration in the preceding line, and in 1. 30 the Pythion is plainly men- 
tioned. The oath was to be taken with the hand on the sacred statne. 

In lines 15 and 17, the form mpwroxdpors occurs. Athenaios™ 
mentions two plays having the title of spwtdxopos. The lexicons 


18 Cf. Drrrennencen, Usber den Vermégenatausch, etc, p. 3 ff.; BLAScHKE, De antidosi 
apud Athenienses, p. 8ff.; FRAxKEL, Hermes, xvin, p, 464, from whom the phrase 
Zuschiebung und Zuriickschiebung is taken, as being a more compact translation of 
Blaschke's Latin than is possible in English. WFRinken, lc, pp. 446-8, 

* Gy, for example, 79 of the Phaenippea, “yi, 240; vin, 287, 
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translate this as “the first chorus,” but there is nothing in the passages 
to indicate that it had not rather a possessive compound meaning, 
“having his first chorus.”” The play would then be about some one 
who was choregos for the first time. This is certainly the more likely 
sense of the word in our inscription. In ]. 16 we must suppose some 
blunder of the stone-cutter, notwithstanding the usual care with which 
the inscription is cut. 


No. 10. 


Marble stele with acroterium, found north of the church. Total 
height, 0.375 m.; width, 0.30m. The lower portion of the slab is 
gone, and of the part remaining the left-hand side of the surface is 
split off obliquely. 


FYH@ISOATLI KA )........ elrrev -| eyndicba: ‘Ixa- 
| TON AHMA PX ptedow éerraivéoa |e Tov Snpapy- 
ETIMEAEITA OV ov sees eae 7" Ort| émtpencita- 
AILEAIKAIZE t tav Ixaptéwy év tlais Sixass 6 
KOINAI SEKAI 5 dyapovas, év rais| Kowais Kat 
TATQNAHMOT ]ta tev dnpor- 

A‘ ov 


Comment.— Height of letters, 0.008 ; arrangement, croryndov. The 
date is probably the latter part of the fourth century. Estimating the 
portion of the stone which is gone and the average space taken by each 
letter, and allowing the same margin at the beginning of the line as 
at the end, I calculate that thirteen letters are missing in the first line 
and fifteen in the others. The restoration of the first three lines is 
obvious enough, except that in 1. 3 it is questionable whether to give 
only five letters to the demarch’s name and insert xaA@s between the 
6re and ézripedeiras, or to supply a name of ten letters as I have 
preferred to do, in the belief that it is necessary to insert an adverb 
below. But of the remaining lines just enough is left to show that 
the decree has to do with certain functions of the demarch connected 
with lawsuits—a circumstance which adds to our disappointment that 
it is not intact. In 1. 4 we must supply a genitive as object of the 
verb émipercirat. A personal object of this verb is not unknown in 
inscriptions, and so trav ‘Ixapséwy, which gives the right number of 


21¢ [ xaGére] exipercira[s 8rws dy emiorg 7 ]ais Sleas e[ 3 wal ixales vais] cowais, xad 
[orw dyadds wep)] rd ray Squor[ay....?—A. CO. M. | 
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letters, is a possible restoration. One naturally connects the xowais 
of 1. 5 with the 8éxaxs of the preceding line, and thinks of a distinction 
between the law cases tried in the city, in which the demarch would 
be the representative of the deme as a whole (therefore called xowais), 
and the more unimportant cases within the deme, in which the demarch 
administered the oath and put the vote, without, however, having any 
power of decision. The deme-assemblies sometimes acted as arbitra- 
tors in a suit, and then the demarch held a position not unlike that of 
the chairman or moderator of an American town-meeting.* The E 
at the end of 1. 4 cannot be the beginning of an adjective to contrast 
with xovvais, as it would have the predicate position, for which there 
would be no reason. This E must therefore belong to an adverb modi- 
fying émtyede?rat. The contrasting adjective to cowais would then 
come at the beginning of 1. 6. 
No. 11. 

Base for a votive offering, with a socket cut in the upper surface. 
Length, 0.55 m.; width, 0,50 m.; height, 0.17 m. Height of letters, 
0.018 m. Seen by Milchhéfer in the church, built into the wall sepa- 
rating the narthex from the nave. 


KH¢IZ1IOSTIMAP, Kndicvos Tiwdp[xou 
IKAPIEYS “Teapueds 
EYEAMENOSANEOHKEN evEdpwevos dvéOnnev 
TQIAIONY=Q1 rat Avovicwn. 


Comment.—Published by Milchhéfer in the Berlin. philologische 
Wochenschrift for June, 1887, and Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 311. 


No. 12. 


Marble stele with a square hole in the top for holding a small figure 
orstatue. Height, 1.07 m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.33m, The 
socket in the top is 0.185 m. square and 0.15m. deep. Upon the front 
side is represented in relief'a beautiful crown of ivy. The right-hand 
upper corner of the top is broken, and a trifle is also broken away 
from the left-hand upper corner. 


TIMEAHTAITHSEP €]ripedrnral ris ép[yacia- 
STOYAFAAMATG 5 70 dyddparo[s dvé- 
OESANTQIAION Becav réx Avor[towe 


(f. CLLA., 11, 578; Mitth, Inst. Athen., 1879, p. 200 ff 


“Then follow twenty-four names of the éedzyrat appointed. The 
statue dedicated cannot be the one which they were to oversee, for the 
“os ale = eeetll caller iearm arin 
" small figure, The honor of crowning in our Ikarian case is indicated, 
] not in the inscription, but by the relief of the ivy wreath. The two 
eases are, however, essentially parallel, The statue, rod dyddpatos, 
cannot be the same statue which is mentioned in Inser. No. 9, for that 
is of much earlier date, and épyacia can, I think, refer only to the 
execution of a new statue, not to the restoration of an old one. 


. 


No. 18. 


Massive block used as the lintel for the door leading from the 

narthex into the nave of the church. Length, 1.68 m.; height, 

I 0.34 m. ; thickness, 0.22m. At the ends are Byzantine ornaments. 
APIETOME: AE TO 
EVT ASHE 

KAIT AHE 


‘Coriment-—The large letters on thi left were been by Milchhofer and 
published in Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p.310. ‘The larger letters are 
of Roman imperial date, the smaller from the third or fourth century 
B.c, The name in small letters on the left-hand end is ‘Apiotopé[ Sov 
or 'Aptoropé[ vs, while, of the large letters, Ett may be the beginning 
of any one of many names. On the right, I cannot make ont the name 
in small letters.* The large letters of the first line seem to be a patro- 
-nymie ending-d5ys. 


No, 14, 
Tombstone with relief representing a parting-scene of the usual type. 
[Perhaps ['ER]ucoros.—A. O. M.] 
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Below, a few letters of the inscription can be made out with difficulty. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 


s+s+MHMON? seer eee ANAPOKAI? 
No. 15. 
Fragment of tombstone. Length, 0.565 m. ; width, 0.27 m. 
TIMOK Tepox| petos 


TIMOKPA Tupoxpdal tous 


Comment.—Seen by Milchhéfer in the left niche of the apse.™ Cf. 
the Tinoxperos Tipoxparous in the list of the prytanes of the tribe of 
Aigeis.” 

No. 16. 

Fragment of marble block. Length, 0.72 m.; width, 0.83 m. In- 

scription upon the end. Height of letters, 0.014 m. 


Iu 
POSAH: 


No. 17. 
Fragment of rough stone, 0.35 m. by 0.27 m. 
KOI 


NOTE.—Inscription No. 1 (above p. 71) was dated about the 
middle of the fourth century, upon the usual criterion of the variation 
in the form of the spurious diphthong ov. As this diphthong has been 
found in the form o as late as the Chremonidean War, 266/63 B. c. 
(Droysen),” our inscription may be much later than was assumed above ; 
and, when the form of the N is taken into consideration, this becomes 
most likely. Dittenberger has traced the development in the forms 
of this letter as P', "— rarely T— fl, TI, and states that the form P 
is the only one which occurs earlier than the third century. This is 
accepted by Reinach (Traité d’ Epigraphie Grecque, p. 205), and is, 
in fact, concurred in by epigraphists in general. Hence, I think that 

% Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1887, p. 311. 


%CIA., u, 872; see Seventh Annual Report of Am. School, pp. 85, 88. 
% MEISTERHANS(2), p. 6, Note 21. 
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our inscription, notwithstanding the carelessness with which it is cut, 
should be assigned to the third century, especially as it is from a rural 
district ; and it is not likely that the change to [1 would take place 
outside of Athens before it had been adopted in the city itself.” 


Athens, Cart D. Buck. 
February 4, 1889. 


™ [Whether the date of this inscription falls in the last quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, or in the third, is of no great moment; but it is time to protest against the above 
dictum of Dittenberger, especially as it appears to have become so far fixed that some 
inscriptions of the fourth century in which undoubted instances of [] occur have been 
published as if P alone was there found, notably C.I.A., 11, 834 b (of 329/8 w. c.), 834 
(of 317/307 B. c.), in the former of which a few cases of T] are found in the fac- 
similes published by Philios, Ephem. Arch., 1883; in the latter, about half the entire 
number (some 75) have the right limb quite down to the line, or nearly so, but not 
one in the Corpus. 

‘The fac-similes of Philios are substantially correct, as shown by a squeeze of a part 
of C.LA.,, 11, 884, for which I have to thank the discoverer of the inscription. These 
are from Eleusis, as is also another belonging to the fifth century, Ephem. Arch., 1888, 
p-48, with fuc-simile lithographed from a squeeze. Here, in one or two cases, the right 
limb reaches the line, and in several it lacks little of it. The same may be said of 
Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1888, p.138, No.6, found under the temple of Roma on the Akro- 
polis, an Athenian decree of the year 78/7. The M1, however, does not appear in 
the published text, Still, several instances of [] assigned to the fourth century will 
be found in C.I.A., 1, after excluding all those which have not passed under Kéhler’s 
eye, or been copied by the most careful hands, 

In the inscription of the Hagnias monument at Ikaria, the [ has the right limb 
about three-fourths down to the line. This may also be found in inscription No. 8, 
above, and many times in that of Plotheia (about 400 8. c.) mentioned already in 
Note 5, as I have ascertained through the kindness of Mr. Louis Dyer who has ex- 
amined the stone for me in the Louvre.—A. 0, M.] 


DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 1888. 


SCULPTURES.* 
(Puates VII, VIL.) 


The following sculptures, found at Ikaria by the American School, 
and described under numbers I-xxv, are, perhaps without exception, 
of Pentelic marble. 

I.—Colossal head of the archaic period (Fig. 1), found beneath the 
front wall of the church, Length from crown of head to bottom of 
fracture, 0.41 m.; greatest width, 0.35 m.; average thickness from 
front to back, 0.21 m. ; distance from hair to base of nose, 0.065 m. ; 
width of nose at base, 0.027 m.; perpendicular depth from bridge of 
nose to interior angle of eye, 0.03 m.; diameter of largest curl, 0.055 m. 

The back of the head has been entirely chiseled away, and the sug- 
gestion has therefore been made (Wolters, Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1887, p. 
390), that the head could not have belonged to a statue, but was to be 
classed among masks which were built into walls.’ But, if not the head 
of a statue, it is more likely to haye been fixed on the top of a pillar, 
instances of which have come down to us.?_ But the present form is 
not necessarily original. The back may very well have been cut away 
later, to secure a flat surface for some purpose. The dowel-hole is 
evidence against immuring ; moreover, the surface at the back differs 
from the surface under the point of the beard, where the chiseling is 
not so rough as on the back of the head, though worked less smoothly 
than it would have been if intended to be seen. 

The head is of a very archaic type, and can be counted among the 
most ancient bearded heads which have been found on Greek soil. A 


*Dr. Waldstein has given me the benefit of his opinion on the most important 
objects in our collection of sculptures. The following notes are based upon his 
remarks; and I owe him an additional acknowledgment for his kindness in going 
over this paper with me and making some valuable suggestions. I have made some 
additions since his departure from Athens, and it would not be just to hold him abso- 
lntely responsible for every view expressed here. 

The plates and figures are from photographs taken by Mr. 8. B. P. Trowbridge 
and Mr. Louis Dyer. 

1 Of. Pavsantas, I. 2. 5. * Cf. Borticner, Baumkultus der Hellenen, fig. 43. 
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series of bearded heads which, from their type, naturally offer them- 
selyes for comparison are those from Cyprus, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York ; and also two statue-heads now in Rome, gen- 
erally considered to represent Dionysos. One of these, in the villa 
Albani, is reproduced in Roscher’s Lexikon der gr. und rom. Mytho- 
logie in the article Dionysos. The other, in the Palazzo Doria, has 
never been reproduced, but while in Rome I made careful notes on 
it. The most valuable data for comparison, however, are found in 
the series of archaic female statues discovered on the Akropolis within 
the last few years. 

Looking at the head more in detail, we note that the crown was left 
smooth. Perhaps it was never intended to be seen,‘ since it was prob- 
ably raised at some height above the eye-line. The hair in front is 
cut in a series of oblique, parallel waved ridges—the conventional 
pattern of numerous examples—all converging toward the median 
line of the forehead. Encircling the forehead, there is a series of 
large spiral curls of the usual conventional form, in comparatively 
high relief, but not undercut. There were originally ten of these 
curls, The curl on the extreme left, and Nos. 3, 4, and 5 from the 
right were inserted. One of these was found. As no regular order 
was followed in insertion, it is probable that the inserted curls were 
made separately merely on account of some defect in the marble at 
these points. Two holes, one on the right and the other on the left, 
in the wavy hair near the posterior line behind the temples, were un- 
doubtedly used to affix a bronze wreath ; while two smaller holes on 
the upper edge of the empty curl-hole nearest the median line prob- 
ably served for some additional decoration. The general treatment of 
the hair differs little from that of many archaic male heads. One of 
the best examples is a Cypriote head,’ where there is a double row of 
curls, and, above them, waved hair extending up to a rather flat crown, 
and in part covered by a wreath of flowers. The Cypriote heads of 
this style usually have the double row of curls; so also the Albani 
statue. In the Hermes Moschophoros of the Akropolis Museum, the 
curls are not of the spiral pattern, which can be traced to bronze work, 


2 Both are noted by Matz-Dunn. 

4[The ivy-wreath would cover most of the crown. A bronze leaf of such a wreath 
was found, about 0.05 m. in diameter—A. C, M.] 

*Crsxona, Adas, 1, pl. txx1t, No, 470 (Museum No. 506); of No. 469 (Museum 
No. 516), 
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but seem rather blocked out in the technic of wood-carving. A head 
and mask of Dionysos found at Delos* show a triple range of curls.” 
In the remains of the mustache there appears the same wavy treatment 
as in the hair; but the ridges are here narrower and more elaborate. 
The circumstance that the mustache runs over and projects aboye the 
beard suggests that there may have been a tuft of hair represented in 
similar projection on the under lip, as in the heads of Dionysos on 
some Naxian coins. The beard (of which the right side was found 
separately at a distance of some feet from the head) shows a series of 
symmetrical parallel ridges, but closer together than in the hair above 
the forehead and the mustache. One of the Cesnola Cypriote heads 


eae Fro. 1(1). 


shows very nearly the same treatment in the beard, but its lines are 
more wavy in character, and present less of the notched zigzag appear- 


© Bull, de corr. hellén., 1881, pl. x, p. 507. 

+A head from the Asklepieion, now in the Central Museum at Athens, which in 
many particulars resembles onr head, has a single row of curls of essentially the same 
character but much flatter. ‘The two curls nearest the ear on ench side are on a 
lower line than the others. ‘The hair on the crown of the head is cut in wavy lines 
converging toward the centre of the crown, ‘The beard is marked with parallel and 
nearly straight ridges. ‘The under side is left smooth. [The single row of rather 
flat curls is common in the helmeted Cypriote heads, noticeably in the inscribed 
statue holding the dove and cup: Crswota, Cyprus, p. 132. Gf,, also, the archaic 
Dionysos on the Marathonian vase, Mitth, Inst. Athen, 1882, pl. 11,—A. C. M.] 

SGanpyen, Types of Greek Coins, pl. 11, No. 22. 
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Pave Tint fhe rts Dionyns inthe Pts Doni hows 
almost p the same treatment as that of our statue. The fore- 
head, brow, and cheeks are hard and smooth in modelling, but the cheek 
is markedly raised from the nose to the side, as is the case in one of the 
Akropolis female statues," in the Doria statue, and in several of the 

‘iote heads. The eye protrudes as a whole, but inclines inward 
from the top downward, as in most of the Akropolis statues, The 
upper lid is carried in a continuous bold curve, and the two lids join 
at the outer angle on one plane; while at the inner angle there is a 
loop-like ending which has been worn away in the fragmentary por- 
tion of the right eye." The lower lid is not so much curved as the 
upper. The existing portion of the left nostril is strongly distended, 
making the nose scem stunted in its general proportions. Stunted 
proportions characterize the head as a whole, and may also be observed 
in some Cypriote heads,"* As Dionysos and Apollo were the only di- 
vinities, so far as we know, whose cults were of importance in Ikaria, 
a bearded head such as ours can represent only Dionysos, and it is con- 
sistent, moreover, with the regular type of archaic heads which have 
been identified as belonging to this divinity. 

I1.—We now turn to some fragments of a colossal seated statue 
(Fig. 2) to which this head, as we suppose, originally belonged. First, 

*Crsnoxa, Alas, 1, pl. rxxx1, No, 529 (Museum No. 402); ¢f,, also, xxx, No, 
470 (Museum No. 506), where the beard is divided into six parallel ridges by hori- 
zontal grooves, [An examination of the original of No. 529 shows that the beard, 
in reality, does not exhibit the peculiar technic of the Ikarian head, but is wavy 
only, and does not belong to a very early period. The true parallel for this rare 
crimping in flat, sharply marked bands is to be seen in the back hair of some of the 
archaic female statues of the Akropolis, such as the one figured in Ephem. Arch., 1886, 
pl. 5; 1884, pl. 8, No. 6a, I have observed another close parallel in the beard of 
a small bronze figure in the Bibliothaque Nationale, No. 254, and less pronounced 
in No. 162, acentaur with human fore-legs, (j., also, the “ Zeus” head, Mitth. Inst. 
Athen, xtv, pl. 11.—A. ©. M.] 

2 Les Musées d Athones, pl. 111. 

[The last remark does not coincide with my observation. Repeated examina- 
tions of the marble convinced me that no “loop” ever existed here, but that the 
upper and lower lids meet in this corner at the usual sharp angle. ‘The differences 
between the right and left sides of the head are many.—A. C. M.] 

™ Especially, Ceswowa, Atlas, 1, pl. uxxu, Nos. 468, 479, 

"(While at first inclined to favor this view, a careful review of all 
has convinced me that it is not tenable. Putting aside any question 
style and age between head and torso, in respect to which there 
ference of opinion, it is difficult to reconcile the 
the dowel-holes in the two. In the head 
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a male torso, preserved from neck to thighs. Height of fragment, 
0.80 m.; width of breast, 0.50 m. It was found close to the base 
B(see PLAN), and it is not unlikely that this was the original site of the 
statue. The head must have been carved from a separate block, as is 
shown by the dowel-hole in the neck. The arms probably extended 
at right angles from the elbow. The drapery is of the customary 
archaic style, the chiton showing at the neck and along the right 
breast. The himation was folded obliquely across the chest and fell 
in conventional folds, A fragment which was found separately fits on 
the left thigh and supplies the curve which proves that the figure was 
seated. Still another fragment recently found belongs to the right leg 
just above the knee. On the left breast there are four holes, on the 
right, two, for the affixing of some bronze ornament." Although the 
back of the shoulders is gone, the lower portion of the hair is pre- 
served, and it shows the treatment usual in the Akropolis statues, 
namely, a wide mass divided into seven flat wavy ridges or curls, To 
the same statue undoubtedly belonged a hand (Fig. 3), found close to the 
wall ab of structure D, on the outside. Width of back, 0.15 m.; length 
from extremity of wrist-hone to end of the joint of third finger, 0.215 
m.; length of second finger, 0.17 m. The long fingers and the con- 
ventional form of the thumb are highly archaic, but the execution is 
excellent. The hand is clasping some object. A marble kantharos 


that a horizontal section was probably quadrangular, while that of the torso is pentago- 
nal with different angles differently placed. A dowel to fit both would have been of a 
form so strangely contorted that itseemsaltogether unreasonable. Furthermore, there 
is a slight projection at the lower corner of the dowel-hole in the head which renders it 
far more likely that the dowel was inserted from the back than from below, as would 
be natural in affixing the piece to a wall or other vertical surface where such sup- 
port would be necessary. Again, it is not probable that the back of the head would 
have been cut away in antiquity while the statue remained intact. This, it would 
seem, must be attributed to the builders of the church, if to any one, and yet the 
large fragment of the beard was found within the building D, about a metre below 
the lowest course of the wall of the structure, and even the main piece had not beén 
used in the wall of the church which we demolished. We know nothing of the re- 
lation of the head to the earlier Byzantine church on the site, and, in any event, it 
appears that, if entire, it would have been more serviceable for building-purposes 
than in its present state with the dowel-hole breaking the desired surface, Finally, 
the fine preservation of the surface of the head is hardly consistent with the theory 
that it belonged to the seated statue resting on the base Bin the openair. Fora head 
similarly flattened at the back, see that of the Gorgon recently found on the Akropo- 
lis at Athens (Journ, Hellen. Stud., 1889, pp. 265-6)—A. C, M.] 
¥ [Certainly curls—A. C. M.] 
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was found, corresponding in dimensions and workmanship to the hand, 
and it fits exactly in the hole between thumb and fore-finger, so that 
here we undoubtedly have the object held by the hand.* Width of 
the kantharos, inclusive of the handles, 0.21 m.; height,0.17m. It is 
shown with the hand in Figure 3. Finally, we have the two feet 
with their base in two fragments represented in Fig. $. The larger 
fragment includes the left foot and the toes of the’ right ; the smaller 
one supplies the instep of the right foot. The feet were sandaled, and 
the strap appears on the left foot,’* which is in advance of the right. 
The right foot is somewhat raised at the heel, as in many archaic 
seated statues and vase-paintings, and on it appears the lower edge 
of the drapery, which agrees in its archaic character with that of the 
torso. All the toes of the left foot are cut off. These fragments are 
all of the same colossal proportions, and they unquestionably belong 


Fis. 3 (11). Fis. 4 (11). 


to the same statue. The kantharos points to Dionysos, and strengthens 
our attribution of the statue to that divinity. The type seems to be 
much the same as that afterward followed by Alkamenes in his cele- 
brated temple-statue of Dionysos, of which several coins” are supposed 


[The palm of the hand between thumb and fingers is left rough and thick. 
Near the outside of the palm, opposite the root of the thumb, is a break which shows 
that the hand was here attached to something, probably the knee or chair, by a mar- 
ble support about 0.06 m. square. Its position is such that the kantharos must have 
been tipped considerably from the perpendicular. Gf. the Attic coin representing 
the statue of Dionysos by Alkamenes, and many yase-paintings—A.C. M.] 

18 [The remains of a bronze pin or strap are still visible in the sole of the sandals 
on the inside of each foot near the base of the great toe, and a hole for a similar 

piece exists on the outside of the left foot near the nail of the small toe, but there 
oni sb of i cirsacaling coe Cran EesD: € Mj 

"Bevis, Les Monnaies d’ Athines, p. 261; Hav, Catalogue of Greet Coins in the 
British Museum, Attica, etc., pl. X¥IIL, 
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to give a rough reproduction. Compare also the archaic relief of Zeus 
in Ince Blundell Hall, England.'* 

T11.—There are also portions of another colossal statue of some- 
what smaller proportions than that just described, namely, two frag- 
ments of arms and an unfinished hand,” besides two fingers of another 
hand belonging probably to a third colossal statue. 

TV.—We come next to an archaic nude torso similar to those of the 
so-called Apollo series, the “Apollos” from Thera, Orchomenos, 
Tenea, the Apollo Ptoos, the Strangford Apollo, ete. This torso was 
found to the north of the church-wall, about half a meter below the 
surface. A fragment of the left leg and one of the right shoulder were 
found separately. Height of torso, 0.85 m.; width of shoulders, 
0.36 m. The circumstance that the arms and hands were entirely free 
from the body indicates for this statue a date later than the type of the 
Thera, Orchomenos, Tenea, or Ptoos Apollos, later also than that of the 
similar statue from Boiotia,” in which the arms are separated by sey- 
eral inches from the body, but the hands are united to the body by 
cylindrical supports. The rendering of the muscles of the chest and 
the modelling of the back, however, show comparatively little advance 
from the oldest types. 

‘V.—Belonging to this archaic period, also, is the front portion of a 
right foot with the long, finger-like toes characteristic of the well- 
known archaic Apollos just referred to. 

‘VI—For the basrelief very closely resembling the stele of Ari- 
stion, see below, pp. 126-134. 

VII.—To the fifth century may be attributed a fragment of a se- 
pulchral stele representing an old man holding a staff in his left hand 
(PLATE viI-2). Above there remain two letters of the epitaph, EY— 
undoubtedly “IxapcJev[s. Height of fragment, 0.53 m. ; width, 0.23 
m. Found in front of the church, close to the surface. For the type, 
compare certain reliefs crowning stelai, some of which have been dis- 
eussed by Dr. Waldstein,™ who has also pointed out the intimate rela- 


* Cf. Micuanis, Arch. Zeit., vit, p. 81; pl. 5. 

™ [One of these fragments extends from the elbow to the wrist, the other to the 
fingers, though broken off at the wrist (a recent break, I think). They are but 
roughly chiseled into shupe throughout, never smoothed to « finished surface, At 
the elbow they are cut off squarely, and present there the same chipped or pitted 
appearance as the back of the colossal head described above —A. C. M.] 

* KABBADIAS, KardAoyos roi Kevtpixod Movcelov, No. 20. 

Essays on the Art of Pheidias, 1x, pp. 308-7. 
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tion between many Attic sepulchral reliefs and the relief-work of 
Pheidias as exemplified in the Parthenon frieze. 

‘VIII.—One of the finest pieces of sculpture found by us is a frag- 
ment of a relief, probably sepulchral, representing a female figure 
seated ina chair. Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.20m. Found north of 
the church, about half a meter below the surface (PLATE vi). The 
left hand holds the himation up from the breast; the right hand ex- 
tends a vessel, apparently a phiale.* About the crown of the head is 
a ridge which is cut down slantingly 
toward the head, calling to mind, 
at first glance, the halo about the 
heads of Byzantine saints. This 
seems to be merely a device of the 
nature of that adopted in the Par- 
thenon frieze, to make the relief 
appear higher than it really is.* The 
attitude of the figure and the deli- 
cacy in the treatment of the drapery 
remind one of some of the seated 
female figures in the Parthenon 

* [If it is a phinle that is held in the right hand (as seems to me most likely) and 
the monument is sepulchral, it would be a new phase, indeed, in Attika at this early 
period; so much so that, in my judgment, it is not sepulchral, but represents a di- 
vinity, The size of the figure within the limitations of space, the shape, so far as 
preserved, and the comparative thinness of the slub, suggest a votive offering with 
adorants, rather than a sepulchral stele. This leads me to conjecture that we may 
possibly have here a representation of the female divinity whom, in accordance with 
the traditions of the spot, we ought to expect to find, namely, Erigone. If the cast 
of features calls to mind the Demeter (or Kore?) of the famons Eleusinian relief 
(Friepentcns-Worrens, Bausteine, No. 1182) with its “eminently religious char- 
acter,” we may remember that Erigone and the Ikarian story are closely allied to 
the Eleusinian divinities and legends (Seventh Annual Report of School at Athens, pp. 
66, 97),—A. C, M.] 

23[If Constantinos's photographs do not deceive, something similar but less pro- 
nounced exists about the buck of the head of the middle figure on a sepulchral stele 
of the Central Museum (KAaBpapias, Kardtoyos tod Keytpixod Moveelov, No. 132; 
Mrs. Miron, Hist, Ane. Seulpt, p. 882) and above the head of the female to the 
left in the stele with the inscription 'Apwréas Iquereddys, mentioned by Konner, 
Milth. Inst, Athen, 1885, p. 372. These are both assigned to the fifth century. Such 
concurrent circumstances may give some clue to the date of our relief. The hair 
was not represented plastically at all on the head, the surface being left quite rough. 
‘This is also the case with the hair of the rider on the Dexileos monument in the 
Kerameikos, where traces of paint show how the hair was treated, and it is proba- 
ble that the same device was resorted to here —A. C. M.] 
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frieze.* In regard to the gesture of holding the drapery up from the 
breast, we may compare the Myrtia Kephisia® relief of the Louvre. 
In the Hera of the east frieze, the motive seems to me to be quite 
different. Something similar appears in still earlier art, namely on 
the altar sometimes attributed to Kalamis.” Compare also an archaic 
relief from Lakonike.” 

K— ‘e 5 reproduces the lower left-hand portion of a relief, 
representing three figures, one of which is of much greater stature 
than the others and is thus, probably, distinguished as a divinity. 
Height of fragment, 0.34 m.; width, 0.32 m. Upon the antaat the 
left of the relief are traces of a fourth figure similar to the two small 
figures within, The style of work seems closely akin to that of the 


yt ill 


Fro. 6 (x). 


reliefs® representing Asklepios and Hygieia receiving homage, the 
worshippers being of much smaller size than the divinities. The small 
figures in our relief, however, are not turned in adoration toward the 
large figure, but seem to be walking away. It is to be observed that 
they are standing upon a higher level than the large figure, as if walk- 
ing over a slight eminence. The hand of the large figure seems to 


™ Mronaris, Der Parthenon, p. 204; WAxpsretn, Essays, vi, p. 203. 

*® Frénner, Inscriptions grecques du Lowvre, p. 290. 

* Ovenneck, Gesch. d. gr. Plastik), 1, p. 219; KABBADIAS, Kardacyos rod Kevrpixod 
Moveelov, No. 54. 

™ Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1883, pl. xvi. 

% Cf, Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1877, p. 215 ff, plates xtv-xvi1; Grranp, Bull. de corr. 
bellén., 1878, p. 65, plates viI-1x. 
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rest on the shoulder of the figure directly in front, but the stone is too 
much damaged to show the action with certainty.” 

X.—Two marble slabs with reliefs on both sides (Fig. 6): height, 
0.63 m. ; width at base of slab 4, 0.63 m., of B,0.58 m. In the top 
of each slab is a dowel-hole, placed at about an equal distance from each 

‘end. The two slabs must have formed part of a balustrade or rail- 
ing, visible from both sides. A is an end slab, as is shown by the tree 
which appears on each side, in one case being the beginning of the 
the series of reliefs, in the other, the end. Looking at the side upon 
which the relief of A forms the beginning, we sce a representation of 
Herakles and the Muses ; Herakles, with club and himation or chlamys 
(lion-skin 2), standing in the centre of slab B with a female figure on 
each side; before slab A are three female figures,” the central one 
holding a musical instrument resembling a mandolin. Upon the other 
side of the slabs is represented a sacrificial procession of nine figures, 
four on slab A, five on slab B: the foremost figure is leading a goat 
beneath the tree, This relief isso much damaged that only the lower 
portion of the figures is preserved. The work has great historic and 
mythologie interest, as being the only extant representation in sculp- 


® [The explanation of this scene is to be sought in the class of reliefs treated by 
Lawy, Jahrbuch arch, Inst, 11, pp. 109-11. They are characterized by a low altar 
(eoxdpa xBovlois Bt Kal ipwor toxdpas, broxPovlois 88 Addpovs nal uéyapa, PoRPHYR., De 
antro nymph.) usually rounded above, by adorants, and at times by a female much 
larger than these, with pitcher and patera ready to pour a libation, as in the relief 
of the Villa Albani figured by Lowy; of. Mitth, Inst, Athen, tv, pl. xv1; Roscuer, 
Lex. Myth., p. 406; ete. These habitually stand before the altar, behind which is a 
hero or god to whom the libation is to be made. Sometimes the female is omitted, 
as in the Theseus relief of the Louvre, and in that from the Mesogaia described by 
Milchhéfer, Mitth. Inst, Athen, 1887, p. 293. In ours, we see the éexdpa, the ador- 
ants, and the colossal female, but, in the mutilated state of the relief, there may be 
question whether the adorants have their hands in the usual attitude, or the female 
is provided with a libation-vescel. Yet her right arm is certainly raised, and that of 
the figure before her is bent upward from the elbow. (Our artist, by the use of a 
magnifier, has seemed to see more than I can feel wholly certain of.) A peculiar 
feature is that two adorants are in front of the female and are walking past the altar 
and beyond it (not over it, as appears clearly, since the feet and a portion of the legs 
are concealed by the altar). The theory that the colossal female sometimes repre- 
sents 1 priestess (ZOrGA, us cited by Léwy) receives some support here by the posi- 
tion of her left hand seemingly resting on the shoulder of the adorant before her— 
A.C.MJ 

[The conspicuous absence of the chiton poderes in the third figure on the right, 

A, seems to me to preclude, for this period, the idea that this figure was intended 

ra Muse, I think it a male—A. C. M.] 
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ture of Herakles and the Muses ; though these are connected on a vase 
recently published,” and on a few Roman coins,” all which examples 
are to be traced to the Muses which the Roman consul Fulvius No- 
bilior carried off from Ambrakia and set up in a temple dedicated to 
Hercules Musarum.® Ina Chian inscription (C.I.G., 2214), the victors 
in gymnastic contests made libations rats te Motoars wal 76“ Hpaxre? 
(of.“Eppod xai“Hpaxdéovs cal Movady, Teos; Dittenberger, Syil., No. 
349). But these reliefs have especial interest and importance on the 
art side, belonging, as they do, to the best period of the fourth century, 
and showing much analogy with the reliefs of Apollo, Marsyas, and 
the Muses, from the pedestal of a group by Praxiteles at Mantineia.* 

XI.—In piate vu-3 is represented a well-preserved ex-voto slab 
of a not uncommon type, representing a small temple with pilasters. 
On the lower edge there is a projection intended to fit into a socket. 
The cornice is ornamented with a range of antefixes placed at equal 
intervals.* Height of slab, 0.27 m.; width, 0.31 m. ; projection at 
bottom, 0.05 m. deep and 0.08 m, wide. It was found in front of the 
two upright slabs in the pronaos of the Pythion (see PLAN, H, i and k). 
In the middle, Apollo is seated upon the omphalos, enveloped in a 
voluminous himation, which is draped in such a way as to leave his 
breast and right shoulder and arm bare. With his left hand he raises 
a lustration-branch, while in his right he holds a phiale. The repre- 
sentation of divinities holding vessels for the libation is not rare in 
the fifth century and later, and, according to Furtwiingler,” is the re- 
sult of a strong tendency, seen in vases of the period of Pheidias, to 
represent the gods in human relations. A certain degree of archaism 
is evident in the head and in the treatment of the curls. In front of 
Apollo stands the altar before which the worshipper is stationed, with 
his himation loosely thrown about him, and his right arm raised in 
the usual gesture of adoration. This figure displays a very close re- 
semblance to some of the worshippers in the Asklepios reliefs,” also 
to the worshipper on the ex-voto relief to Zeus Meilichios, found at the 

3 Notisie degli Seavi, 1884, pl. vusr, p. 377. Of. Bus, Die Musen, p. 25. 

® Py, HN. xxv. 66; Evaresros, Pro restaur. schol, Vit. 

™ Bull, de corr. hellén., 1888, plates 1, 11, 111; pp. 104-28, 

% [The spectator is conceived to be standing by the side of the temple and look- 
ing in upon the scene enacted there, as if no wall existed to interrupt the view.— 
A.C. ML 

Mail Tnat. Athen, 1881, p. 117. 

# Gf, Bull. de corr. hellén., 1878, pl. vit; Mitth. Inst, Athen, 1877, pl. xvr1. 
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Peiraieus.* In the last-named work, the divinity, Zeus Meilichtos, 
holds a phiale in the same manner as the Apollo on our relief, Be- 
hind Apollo stands Artemis, clad in the long tunic and diplois. ‘The 
A top of her quiver appears above the right shoulder. The drapery re- 
) calls the various reproductions of the Athena Parthenos,” while the 
treatment of the hair is precisely the same as that of a fourth-century 
head in the Central Museum, which was thought to represent Hygieia 
by Képp, who published it for the first time.” The left hand of Ar- 
temis is held upon her hip, while the right hand rests upon the outer 
wall of the temple." The workmanship of the relief is rather careless. 
On the omphalos plentiful remains of red color are still distinguish- 
able, and there are also slight traces of the same on the borders whieh 
- enclose the relief. 

Upon the upper and lower edges of the relief is the following in- 
scription: PYOAISTHE PEIZIKPATH2| AKPOTIMOY ANEQH KEN, 
TlvOacoriys Mevorxparns Axporipov avéOnxev. This is the only ex~ 
ample of the word Mv@acar/s in an inscription,” though, in a long 
Amphictyonic decree, Bickh supplies T[v@acords. Tépffer, in an arti- 
ele upon Die attischen Pythaisten und Deliasten,® has shown that the 
Pythaistai of Strabo and the lexicographers were neither members of a 
certain gens of this name, nor even of any particular gens; but rather 
that the title was a general one given to envoys sent to consult the 
Pythian oracle. The inscription possesses additional interest rom the 
fact that Ikaria lies so near the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the wor- 
ship of Apollo gained its first foothold in Attika and where, at wa early 

day, the Delian and Pythian cults were fused.# 

% Bull. de corr. hellén., 1883, p. 507, pl. xvii. 

® Cf, Scunermen, Die Nachbildungen der Athene Parthenos, [For a similar habit 
in statues of Artemis, see Roscrer, Lezikon, p, 605.—A. C, M.] 

© Mitt, Inst. Athen, 1885, pl. xx. [This arrangement of the hair is a fori of the 
double bow-knot of the later Apollo Belvedere and of many female statuer, especially 
of Artemis and Aphrodite.—A. C, M.] 

“(The similarity of this attitude in general to that of Hygieia in the Askleplan 
reliefs, and the farther likeness of the full-face position, otherwise rather rare in the 
best period (Frreprrtcns-Worrers, Bausteine, No. 1803), may benoticed —\.0. MJ 

“This is the statement of Térrrex, Hermes, 1888, p. $22; but he has overlooked 
the Delian inscription (Lenker, Delos, p. 150) reading Zfrwva Zhverer, «debow- 
xhoavra wal [ru]éauorhy ey ['AOhe]ais [ral lepea Aids Xérnpos Kal rhs] ‘AnL var] ro 
Swrelp[as yerducvor ..., which tends to invalidate some of T.’s conclusions —A. G. Mt] 


* Hermes, 1888, pp. 321-32. 
“Gf. Mincunorer, Usber den attisohen Apollon ; Cuntius, Griechische Geashiohte, 
1, p- 107. 
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Near the woman stands a female attendant; above are cut two ro- 
settes, Height, 0.82 m.; width, 0.40 m. This relief was built into 
one of the interior walls of the church, and was seen there by Milch- 
héfer.” At the bottom, a few letters of the inscription can be made 
out. See Inscription No. 14 (p. 107). 

XVII.—Torso of a satyr, broken at the waist (Fig. 7), The two 
parts were found separately, one imbedded in the north wall of the 
chureh, the other, under the church. Total height, 0.57 m. ; breadth 
of chest, 0.29 m. The root of the tail is distinguishable, behind, and, 
below it, the place where the tip was attached, curling around. 

XVII.—Breast of a Seilenos with part of right arm and end of 
the scanty beard, which is divided into four distinct parts (Fig. 8). 
Height of fragment, 0.21 m.; breadth of chest, 0.15 m, Found near 
the angle made by the peribolos-wall £ with the later wall F. 


Fic. 7 (xvn). Fig. 9 (xrx). Fie. 8 (xvi), 


XIX.—Head ofa child (Fig. 9), found in the same place as the last. 
Height, 0.13 m. The left side of the crown of the head has been 
worked off flat, and shows that it was part of a group similar to the 
irene and Ploutos of Kephisodotos, or the Hermes and Dionysos of 
Praxiteles.* The face offers a very striking resemblance to that of 
the Dionysos child in the Hermes group, but is of much inferior 
workmanship and later date. 

4 Mitth. Inst, Athen, 1887, p. 811. 

[It will be observed that the inclination of the head is toward the child's left. 
Its gaze is directed upward and toward some object. In neither of the groups 
cited, nor in that of the boy in the Peiraieus museum (Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1881, 
pl. xn), is the position such as to account for the flat surface on the left side of 
the head—A. C. M.] 
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XXTIL.—Portrait-head of Graeco-Roman period. Height, 0.30 m. 
XXTV.—Marble slab hollowed out on one side and pyramidal on 
the other. Width, 1.04 m. ; length, as far as preserved, 1.00 m., but 
originally about 1.24 m., as calculated from the pyramidal side. 
Found just outside of wall ac of D, 0.80 m, below top of wall. Along 
the edge of the side which is hollowed out are five objects which it is 
difficult to describe, but of which Figure 11 will afford some idea. 
Last year, there was found a corner-piece having upon it a similar 
object, but somewhat larger. This, however, from its dimensions, 
cannot be one of the missing 
corner-pieces of the slab found 
this year, but must have be- 
longed to another similar slab. 
Along one edge of the slab runs 
a well-cut moulding. Innu- 
merable suggestions have been 
put forward as to the nature of 
thestrange objects ranged along 
the edge of the hollowed side. 
Animals’ feet, birds’ tails, etc., 
‘1s 7 must be counted out, owing to 
Fio, 1 (xx1v), the circumstance that one of the 
objects is intact, and so must be 
explained, not as a fragment, 
but as complete. I have at- 
tempted to explain the slab 
as a table for offering sacred 
cakes to the god, and the 
mysterious ornaments as rep- 
resenting cakes made with a 
pine-cone mould. I was led to this by comparing a painting found 
at Pompeii,” in which there is represented, in the midst of woodland 
and mountain scenery, a statue of Dionysos holding the thyrsos in 
his left hand and the kantharos in his right; while upon a rough 
rock-altar is seen a large copper dish within which is a smaller 
wooden dish containing fruits of various kinds, and beside this wooden 
dish an object which has the appearance of a pine-cone standing on its 
base, but which is explained as a cake made in the form of the pine- 


Museo Borbonico, vol. vit, pl. xv1; Borricuen, Baumkultus der Hellenen, fig. 24. 


», 


Pig, 12 (xxv), 


DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 
1888, 


SCULPTURE, 
STELE OF A WARRIOR.” 
[Prats IX.] 


In clearing away the mass of rubbish which had collected in the 
interior of the church, the workmen, at a depth of twenty centimeters, 
came upon what was apparently a long marble slab, broken into three 
pieces, forming the threshold between the narthex and the main body 
of the church. Upon turning over one of the three fragments, it was 
found to be sculptured ; and, when the other fragments had been care- 
fully taken out and fitted to the first, there appeared a relief which 
evoked the involuntary exclamation, “Warrior of Marathon!” The 
material is Pentelic marble. The total height of the slab (of which the 
upper extremity is wanting), inclusive of the base or «pyris, is 1.72 
met. ; height of xpy7is alone, 0.165 m. ; leaving 1.55 m. for the relief 
proper. The width of the xpy7is is 0.485 m, ; width of stele at top, 
0.41 m, ; showing a diminution of 0,075m, The thickness of the slab 

,is 0.12 m. ; highest relief, 0.055 m, ; lowest relief, 0.01 m.; width of 
rim about the relief, 0.01. Wanting in the figure itself are: the head 
above the neck, the right hand, and pieces of each leg just above the 
knee. The small fragment which fits in at the waist is not lost, but 
could not be found at the time the photograph was taken, The xpyris 
bears four finely cut rosettes, but no inscription. 

The resemblance of this stele to the “Warrior of Marathon,” or 
“Stele of Aristion,” as it is more correctly called, now in the Central 
Museum at Athens, is very striking ; and for purposes of comparison 
a reproduction of this well-known monument is here given.' The 


*I wish to muke acknowledgment of my indebtedness to Dr. Charles Waldstein 
for assistance in the preparation of this paper, especially in the detailed archwo- 
logical and artistic comparison between the Ikarian stele and that of Aristion, 

1 Knute, Die antiken Bildwerke im Thescion su Athen, where are collected the refer- 
ences to all reproductions and descriptions up to date (1869). Of the colored reprodue- 
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stele of Aristion was found in 1838 
in the ruined village of Velanideza, 
which lies at about two-thirds the dis- 
tance between Spata and the eastern 
coast of Attika, not, as is frequently 
stated, on the plain of Marathon, be- 
tween which and Velanideza intervenes 
the eastern range of Pentelikon. It 
comprises three distinct parts : the relief 
itself, the base proper, and a smooth 
surface between the relief and the base, 
which Mr. Kabbadias calls the xpyzis. 
‘The xpnrisand the base proper (84@pov) 
must be distinguished: the xpyris, in 
asense a base, is the surface upon which 
stands the figure in relief, and is as es~ 
sential a part of the representation as 
the ground upon which stand the figures 
inapicture, The d@pov, on the other 
hand, serves as the base of the whole 
monument, and is an external feature 
corresponding to the frame of the pic- 
ture. The height of the whole monu- 
ment, inclusive of the Bd@por, is 2.40 
met. ; the 8d@por itself has a height of 
0,30 met., a width of 0.715, anda thick- 
ness of 0.435 m, The width of the 
stele at the bottom is 0.435 m., at the 


tions the best, perhaps, is that in the Revue 
Archéologique, 1844, pl. t. Gf. Murray, History 
of Greek Sculpture, vol. 1, p. 193; Overneck, 
Geschichte d. gr. Plastik (3rd ed.), vol. 1, p. 150; 
Mrs. Mircnetn, Hist. of Ancient Sculpture, p. 
218; Frrepenicus-Woxtens, Die 
antiker Bildwerke, No, 101; KABBAAIAZ, Kard- 
Aoyos rod Kevrpixod Mouoelov, No, 29; Perry, 
Greek and Roman Seulpture, p. 105; Vor Syne, 
is Weligeschichte der Kunst, p. 119; Contino, 
L Archéologie Greeque, p. 183; Panis, La Seulp- 
ture Antique; Bavaxisren, Denkmiler des klass- 
ischen Alertums, p. 841. 
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of the feet to a line drawn across the neck in a position corresponding 
to the line of breakage in Z, I found the height 1.55 m., exactly equal 
to that of the extant portion of the relief of L, so that the figures were 
evidently of the same height. The xpyzis of A. is about eleven centi- 
meters higher than that of E The width of the steles at the xpyris 

- is 0.435 m. in A, 0.485 m. in L; while the width at the top is 042m. 
in A, 0.41 m. in £* Thus, the total diminution in 4. is only 0.015, 
while Z, though shorter by 0.38 m., shows a diminution of 0.075 m. 
In A, there is a diminution of 0.02 m. in the thickness of the slab, 
while in Z the diminution is 0.015 m. The width of the rim on the 
sides of the relief is the same in both. 1 is sculptured in somewhat 
higher relief than A. 

In A., the inscription giving the artist's name is upon a narrow 
projecting band at the top of the xpyz‘s, while in 7 there is a band, 
not projecting, but indicated by a fine line cut below it, on which are 
four rosettes but no inscription. It is probable, however, that the 
BdOpov of T, like that of 4, bore an inscription giving the name of the 
person to whom the monument was erected. 

‘The general arrangement of the space is the same in the two reliefs ; 
in L, however, the whole figure above the knees leans further forward 
thanin A. The result of this is, that, while the sculptor of A. is cramped 
for space in the back of his figure, where it encroaches on the outer rim 
of the slab, notably at the shoulders, the hips, calf and heel, the sculp- 
tor of Z has ample space within the rim for his figure, though he has 
not profited by it to give to legs and hips their true relations. On 
the other hand, the variation on the two slabs in the relative posi- 
tions of the figures causes A. to have more room in front, so that the 
arm of the hand which holds the spear is visible, whereas in Z the hand 
alone projects from behind the bust with an awkwardness that calls 
attention to the cramped space. 

a1. Seulpture.—In I, enough of the beard remains to show that the 
tip was not, as in A., of a separate piece ; furthermore, its projection is 
far nearer a horizontal than in 4. The lower end of the helmet crest 
which is visible behind the neck of £ shows that this also was not cut 
from a separate piece. In Z, the chiton on the shoulder is not repre- 
sented in sculpture, as it isin A, In 4, the armor below the armpit 
‘is cut away to permit free action, while in Z it is fitted tightly around 
the whole shoulder, not, however, coming so low down over the shoul- 
derasin 4. A rude attempt is made in I, not seen in 4, to mark, by 
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the archaic characteristics of resting flat on the ground, and of being 
very long and thin with tocs somewhat resembling fingers; they are 
somewhat more delicately modelled in J, and the manner in which the 
right foot is joined to the ankle is more free. Whereas, in A., the 
sculptor represented the left heel behind the toes of the right foot, in 
I, both feet are somewhat more fully shown. 

111. Painting.—I was not at first able to see on the Ikarian stele 
any traces of coloring, the marble, owing to corrosion, having lost 
its original surface; but later, having an opportunity to examine 
it in Stamata, whither it had been removed, and, in a better light, I 
found that the outlines of the macanders which decorated the cuirass 
are still very plain. I think that traces of painting of the chiton on 
the right shoulder are almost certain, and faint outlines of a third 
ornamental band about the flaps of the cuirass seemed to be visible in 
places, though these cannot be pronounced certain."" But, beyond these 
scanty traces, judgment of the amount of painting on our stele must 
rest on analogy ; and, here, the Lyseas stele is of so great importance 
that it is worthy of being passed in review. 

Iv. Comparative importance.—But, before leaving the stele of Ari- 
stion, I will sum up the results of the comparison, and consider the 
important but difficult question: Which of the two steles is the earlier? 
In favor of A. being the earlier may be urged: (1) the less skilful 
adaptation of the design to the space at the artist’s disposal ; (2) the 
inferior modelling of the feet. In favor of the priority in date of /. 
are: (1) theless developed and refined modelling throughout, the feet 
excepted ; (2) the greater dependence upon painting for details; (3) 
the much more conventional treatment of the drapery ; (4) the more 
awkward and unnatural manner of holding the spear. There is no 
doubt that both sculptures belong to very nearly the same time. 
Several possibilities are open to us: I may be the earlier, and 4. an 
improvement on it made either by the same hand or by another and 
superior artist ; or A. may be the prototype of which I. is a copy by 
an inferior artist, or even a careless reproduction by the same artist. 
It is not impossible, however, that both may belong to a class of analo- 


1! A photograph often reveals lines which prove the existence of faded coloring ; 
and, in the present case, Dr. Waldstein, previous to my second examination of the 
stele, pointed out to me that, in the photograph, there were very plain traces of two 
wide maeanders about the cuirass. There are also traces on the right shoulder which 
seem to show that the chiton was represented here in painting. (Professor Rhouso- 
poulos pointed out the maeanders March 7, 1888.—A. C. M.] 
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gous monuments of which the prototype has yet to be found, and have 
no more intimate connection than a common type. Dr. Waldstein, 
judging from the photograph, is inclined to think the Ikarian the 
earlier, I am disposed to believe that both are the work of the same 
artist ; whether it be that the Ikarian stele was the prior effort, upon 
which in the Aristion stele he improved, in both style and technique, 
and, considering the latter his masterpiece, inscribed his name upon it; 
or that the stele of Aristion was the artist’s original work, of which he 
executed one or more less careful reproductions with trifling variations. 
The question must rest with the individual judgment of scholars, 
Let us now consider the Lyseas stele, to the importance of which in 
the history of painted steles in general reference has been made. Tt was 
found at Velanideza in 1839, and at first presented a perfectly uniform 
surface, showing, however, to careful observers, traces of coloring. 
These traces, owing to the crust of lime formed over the surface, 
remained indistinct until, in 1878, the stele was carefully cleaned by 
the German architect Thiersch, the result of whose work, as shown 
in the Mittheilungen des deutsch. arch. Inst. of 1879 (plates 1, 11), is 
made the basis of two very instructive articles by Loeschcke. In 
the inscription upon the base, the letters are of an older type than 
those on the altar of Peisistratos son of Hippias, which cannot be dated 
after 510 B. c.; thus the date of the stele must fall toward the middle 
of the century. Loeschcke does not hesitate to date it from the time 
of the elder Peisistratos (560-527). Lyseas is represented of life-size, 
draped in a long himation, with the lustration-branch in his left hand 
which is raised nearly to the shoulder, and in his right the kantharos 
from which he is about to pour the libation. In the article referred 
to Loeschcke draws a parallel between painting on marble, asevidenced 
in this and other steles, and that of the earliest red-figured vases ; and 
he arrives at the conclusion, that the style of the red-figured vases is, 
in contrast to that of the black-figured, derived from the traditional 
manner of painting on stone. In addition to the principal figure of the 
stele of Lyseas, there is on the xpy7is a design in painting representing 
aman on horseback followed by another, as if ina race. This seems in 
itself evidence that the corresponding portion of similar monuments 
was often painted ; and this was very probably the case with the stele 
at Ikaria, although no traces of color can now be detected. A full list 
of early Attic steles is given by Loeschcke in the second portion of the 
article cited ; but, besides those which have already been mentioned, 
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the only ones of any special interest in connection with the Ikarian 
stele are two fragments, both belonging to a stele of a hoplite, but, as 
has been shown by a comparison of measurements, not parts of the 
same work, The fragment found at the chapel of Hag. Andreas near 
the village of Lebi and published by Conze," represents a warrior hold- 
ing his lance in his left hand: in this, not only isthe armor of a different ~ 
nature from that of the Aristion and Ikarian steles, but the whole work- 
manship is of a more careless and inferior type. The second fragment, 
which was found at Athens, shows only the legs from the knee down- 
ward, and, though of much Vetter workmanship than the last-named 
fragment," is still far inferior to either the Aristion or the Ikarian 
stele. As in the former, and not in the latter, the muscles of the calf 
are indicated by three curved parallel ridges.'* 

The most interesting sepulchral stele found outside of Attika is that 
of Orchomenos, the work of the Naxian Alxenor, which, though of less 
finished workmanship than the Aristion stele, belongs to a more ad- 
vanced stage of art, as is evidenced by the attempt at foreshortening, 
unsuceessful though it be, and also by the expression shown in the face, 
in contrast to the totally expressionless face of Aristion. 

The series of steles sculptured in relief—instructive, (1) as standing 
midway between the arts of sculpture and painting and comprising 
elements of both, (2) as being in the main the work of the early Attic 
school, (3) as showing a considerable advance toward a perfected style— 
receives in the Ikarian stele a very important augmentation, second in 
interest only to the monument of Aristion. 


Athens, Cart D, Buck. 
November 10, 1888. 


18 Arch. Zeitung, 1860, Tof. cxxxv. 2. 

1° This would not, however, be a strong argument against the identity of the two 
fragments, if it were not disproved by the measurements; for it can be taken as an 
almost general rule, in early sculpture, that the legs below the knee are much better 
modelled than any other portion of the figure: witness the so-called Apollo of Tenea 
in Munich. 

At Laurion is the lower part of a similar stele representing two youths one behind 
the other (Mittheilungen, 1887, p. 296, and pl. x.). 

[As an example of somewhut Inter date thin the Aristion and Ikarian steles, T 
would call attention to a fragment preserved in the Collection of Baron Baracco in 
Rome: it is the lower part of a stele in low relief. It contains the lower limbs of a 
male figure, and, on the xpnr(s, not a painting but a representation in low relief, if 
my memory does not play me false, of a chariot with charioteer and horses in rapid 
motion—A. L. F,, jr] 
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the branch than on the inside (pL, x1-17, 19), in order that all the 
leaves may be at about the same distance apart. In case the leaves are 
strictly opposite, those on the inside of the branch are made to diverge 
more from it than those on the outside (pL. x-3, x1-23). A special 
class of crowns (to be considered further on) have leaves standing out 
from the circumference of a circle like the rays of composite flowers 
(pL. x-11/-d; x1-25). Certain laurel crowns are arranged with 
three leaves and two berries at every node of the stem (PL. x1-27). 
vy displays its usual cordate leaf, and sometimes a bunch of berries 
near the tips of the sprays (pL. x-18a, ¢; x1-21, 26a), The divided 
leaf identified as parsley or wild celery is represented in the crowns 
won in the Nemean games (PL. x-3), The peculiar club-shaped 
foliage of a crown awarded for victory in the Isthmia is probably 
intended for pine (pL. x-1). The presence of fruit or berries scat- 
tered among the leaves of a crown as well as rayelled threads at the 
ends of (aeniae, is subject to no rule, and probably depended on the 
elaboration desired in the wreath, as well as on the ability of the artist. 
‘The same holds true of the carving of a midrib on some of the leaves. 
Such midribs are made in various ways: as by a single groove or by 
two small grooves leaving an elevation between them, or by a ridge 
sloping sway on each side toward the margin of the leaf. The tips of 
the branches where leaves from opposite directions meet, are often 
finished in a rough manner. Sometimes a mass of small carelessly- 
made leaves are crowded together in confusion (PL. x-9, 14e, g). 
Agein, the terminal leaves may be made so that their ends touch each 
other and inclose a vacant space (PL. XI-23, 30a). The stems of the 
sprayg do not usually touch at their tips but sometimes they unite in a 
sort of )yiton (PL. x1-19), or they may join each other so as to form 
a circle (Pi. x-8, 65, 8). 

Besides the crowns in relief, Greek art supplies several instances of 
wreaths yainted on marble, The general principle that decoration in 
color preceded carving might warrant the supposition that crowns were 
usually painted in the early periods, and so have been lost to us. The 
pointed erowns that survive (C.I.A., 11, 2541,and "A@;jvacor, vitt, 403) 
seem, however, to be not earlier than the Macedonian period. This 
fact, taken together with the comparative rarity of inscriptions which 
mention crowns before the time of the earliest crown-relief (388 8. c.), 
may be taken as evidence against a general prevalence of painted 
wreaths during earlier periods. 
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The crown occurs in general on two classes of monuments. The 
first class comprises those which are erected by some civic body or 
religious association which inscribes its honorary decree on it and 
accompanies the inscription with a representation of the crown it gives. 
Such crown-reliefs may from their source be termed public, to distin- 
guish them from the private crowns of the second class, in which the 
interest lies not so much in the public giver as in the private re- 
ceiver. This second class consists of the monuments of persons who 
had their crowns carved in order to record more specifically the honors 
they had received. Sepulchral steles, monuments dedicated to com- 
memorate victory in the games, and many of those set up for the suc- 
cessful performance of all sorts of civil, military, and sacred duties, 
come under the second head. At times, both public and private crowns’ 
are figured upon the same stone. Thus, in addition to the crowns 
mentioned in an inscribed decree, other crowns may be sculptured 
which had been received at other times by the person honored and 
have no relation to the decree itself. Both classes of wreaths are 
only another evidence of the vivid plastic sense of the Greek people. 
The information which the figure of the crown conveycd to them could 
have been as well told in words, and, indeed, is often set forth in a 
brief inscription placed in or just above the crown; but it was sought 
to display the honor in material form to the eye. Public crowns bear, 
as their inscription, an abridgement of the decree conferring them. 
Often the name of the giver only is stated ; but, when several persons are 
honored in the same decree, the crown of every one bears his name, and 
in some cases the name is preceded by the occasion of his receiving the 
honor—for the most part simply the name of an office ora title. Thus, 
a full presentation of all three elements would be: 0 djp0s Tov Koopn- 
Thy @edxapiv ‘Eotvaiov. The crowns of a private monument, since 
they usually belong to but one man, contain only the name of the giver 
and the cause of the honor, in this case generally expressed by a causal 
participle, as: oi iar7rets irrrapynoavta. These three terms of a crown- 
inscription—giver, cause, receiver—are, however, rarcly all present to- 
gether. Any one of them, or all, may be omitted ; they may be placed 
within the crown or just above it; and they may occupy different orders 
in regard to each other. Crowns of victory are characterized by another 
set of terms, the name of the games and the particular event in which 
the victory was won. Thus, ‘Aydidpaca ra ev Opwr@ ruypne ~ 
example of the typical elements of such crown-inscrintio 
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case of public crowns, the material of which the crown is to be made 
is usually stated in the accompanying decree ; but in private crowns 
it must be inferred from the shape of the leaves or the character of the 
giver. When the material is mentioned in a decree, it is usually gold. 
Often, too, its value is added, as 1000, 500, 300 drachmai. Olive or 
thallos stands second in point of frequency. This was given chiefly at 
Athens, and then by small civil corporations and by religious associa~ 
tions, rarely by the boule and demos, unless to inferior personages or 
for trifling services. Ivy crowns usually have some connection with 
the worship of Dionysos. Laurel or, as it is often called, the “crown of 
the god” is given at Delphi, Rhodes, and other Doric centres. Myrtle, 
poplar, and grape-vine crowns seem to have been conferred very rarely, 
and complete the short list of materials mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Any general description of figured crowns would be incomplete, if 
no effort were made to introduce a chronological standard by which 
some of the variations which have been noted might be placed in their 
order of succession. With the object of studying changes of form, a 
number of crown-reliefs found on the mainland of Greece are classified 
in TABLE I (pp. 155-7), First come reliefs that can be dated more or 
less exactly by some historical reference contained in the inscriptions. 
The others aré such as furnish no historical data and are therefore 
“grouped in classes based on differences in the shapes of the letters 
alpha and sigma? These latter classes, since they somewhat overlap 
each other in time, can be expected to indicate only general tendencies. 
In the narrow column which contains only letters, P denotes that the 
crown has a pendent position, # that it is placed erect, V that it isa 
crown of victory; the next column on the right gives the diameter of 
the crown in millimeters, measured from the stem of one of the sprays 
to the stem of the other: the third column gives the diameter of the 
crown in terms of the height of the letters of its inscription. 
It will be noticed immediately, on inspecting the table, that the 
erect wreaths contained in these classes belong exclusively to a period 
* The general periods in which these forms of alpha and sigma were used are thus 
briefly given by Rerwacuy, Epigraphie Greeque, pp. 204-7 : L’alpha n'a la barre médiane 
brisée que dans la deuritme moitié du second et au premier sidcleav. J.C... . Ce n'est que 
vers la fin du 1 sidele ap. J.C. quela forme A reparait avec fréquence, pour dominer denou- 
veau a Pépoque de Trajan et d’ Hadrien, sans jamais exelure compldtement la forme brisée. 
Le sigma a branches parallales . . devient fréquent vers 110 av. J. C. et prédomine depuis 
le commencement du 1° sidele...... Les formes lunaires du sigma ne commencent & 
prévaloir qu’a la fin du 1 sidele avant notre dre, 


period 406-393 nc. the erect wreath begins to 

e; and on the series of 220-197 B.c. the wreath 

ect position. Probably the motive for this change in 

the wreath on the coins was merely artistic. 

hora, and other symbols seemed better supported if 

as erect, or, in other words, closed below. On 

of the flying dove, as if to avoid impeding its flight. 

of the wreath on coins may at first have been the 

and may have been altered later, to com- 

r wit the ¢ of taste. On the other hand, in the case of the 
f letters inclosed in the wreath would not appear to need any 
hence the realistic placing of the wreath would naturally 

ch longer. The change in reliefs to the erect position 

h seems to correspond in point of time to the archaistic 

‘the second century A. D., and may perhaps be traced to the 

the representations on coins. For, since the obverse in 

t (het pesiod retained srchaie types of hunian fextare, it 
wve been supposed that the erect crown on the reverse was also 
iabctiass: Thus, the carvers of these archaistic wreaths passed 
the reliefs of the fourth century B. c. and took as their model 

A wreaths which they supposed to belong to the fifth century, and 
were, in fact, stamped on Attic coins that bore heads of 
weet dorms dial Besides the 
’ hs enumerated in the above classes, a large number of others 
ibata data’ odhtes'ta the Cyrenaioa aod nce: publiched by 
Toyage dans la Marmarique et Oyrénaique and in the C.1.G., 

56. It is believed that their system of dates can be 


appear untenable, the erect position in the 


efs as did the owl and amphora much earlier in the case of the 
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referred to the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and most of them 
haye the C-shaped sigma. Le Bas (111, 358) publishes an erect wreath 
from Mylasa with the letters 2A, and in the Annali of 1865 (pp. 97,99) 
certain victories won in the second half of the second century of our 
era are recorded within erect wreaths. A very small erect wreath 
ornaments the pediments of certain steles, such as Arch, Zeit, 1878, 
p. 98, belonging to 181-85 A. p., and "A@jvacov, m1, 529 ff, of the 
time of the Antonines. 

In the size of the wreaths there is no regular progression. The ear- 
liest are generally about 18 or 19 em. in diameter, but among them 
are some as small as 14 cm. or even 11 cm. During the second and 
first centuries B. c. the wreaths are much smaller, averaging not above 
11cm. in diameter. This change is due, at least in part, to the con- 
fined space in which the crowns of this timeare placed. O.I.A.,1,1217 
(PL. x-9) and Mittheil., vr, 211 (PL. x-8) are good examples of 
crowding of this kind ; though they belong to an earlier period. Late 
crowns of the time of the Roman Empire exhibit many irregularities, 
but show a general tendency to increase in size, and, congentuentty, Tw 
this particular approach the earliest reliefs, 

But, although the diameter of crowns does not show any regular 
rate of change, a fondness for enlarging and crowding the letters is 
noticeable in the later crowns. Many cases occur where there are 
letters of one size outside the wreath, and of another size within. In 
such cases, it is evident that the size of the letters within the wreath 
is governed by the stone-cutter’s desire to harmonize the letters and 
the wreath inclosing them, and not by any general rule prescribing 
the size of letters in inscriptions. If this feeling for proportion in 
size given to letters within a wreath was maintained when the letters 
outside were too large or too small to accord with the wreath, it was 
doubtless observed also when the letters without happen to be of the 
same size as those within. A means of expressing this proportion of 
size of letter to size of wreath is to divide the diameter of the wreath 
by the average height of the inclosed letters ; and it is this ratio which 
is given in the last column of the table. Two exceptional cases ought, 
however, to be mentioned, before the general aspect of the column is 
considered. The first of these is Mittheil., vrs1, 211 (PL. x-8), where, 
owing to lack of space, four crowns are made in such a way that their 
stems intersect, and thus some crowns lie partly over others. The 
other case is C.J.A., 1, 1158 (Pt. x1-30). Here the unusual size (35 
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to 40 mm.) of the letters outside the crowns seems to have required 
large letters within, also. Moreover, the letters are not collected near 
the centre of the wreath, but are extended so that each word runs com- 
pletely across it, and a line of six letters and one of nine or ten letters 
are thus made to fill equal spaces. Passing by these two exceptions, 
the dated crowns show a pretty regular diminution of the ratio from 
the upper end of the column downward. The ratio averages about 
20 in the fourth century B.c., and a little over 10 in the second cen- 
tury, A.D. A considerable change seems to have taken place during 
the interval which separates the crown of 282/1 8. c. from that of 
about 150 B.c. An inspection of the ratio with reference to the letter- 
groups shows that in the <A class the ratio averages about 20, and 
never falls below 16: in the other classes, it averages about 14 and 
nowhere rises above 19. 

Peculiarities in the shape of the wreaths are too various and irregu- 
lar in their occurrence to admit of illustration by a table of measure- 
ments. A wreath of the earlier period, carelessly made but still quite 
characteristic, is one without any stem and having its exterior leaves 
strongly divergent. In such crowns the place of the stem is occupied 
by a course of leaves, so that any radius drawn within the wreath is 
almost certain to cut at least three leaves. C.I.A., 11, 159b (PL. x1-24) 
of about 350 B. c. and three other wreaths of the dated group ending 
with CLI_A., 11, 1291 (PL. x1-28) of 282/1 B. c. show this form, as well 
as sixteen examples in the A group; but in the other letter-groups 
it has no representative. A wreath having no stem but with many 
leaves is found in the latest period also, as C.I.A., 111, 1108, and 111, 
1177 (PL. x-4), of 212-21 a. p. Here, however, the leaves are not 
divergent but cling closely together and give the wreath a ring-like 
appearance. This peculiar form seems characteristic of late wreaths. 
It is well shown in C\I.A., 111, 91 (PL. x-5), where, though the stem is 
visible, the leaves are crowded together, so that their points seem to 
rest upon concentric circles. A reduction of the stem of a crown to 
an actual circle occurs quite early, as in Mittheil., vir, 211 (PL. x-8) 
of 8325/4 B. c.; but rigid regularity in the arrangement of the leaves and 
the similarity in shape of all of them (PL. x-6; XI-22) are certain 
indications of decline in artistic spirit. The leaves are first subjected - 
to a geometric regularity in those wreaths in which they are arranged 
in groups of three. This peculiar arrangement seems to belong to the 
last two centuries before our era. Among the dated crowns it is 
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represented by ’A@/jvacov, V, 522 (PL. X-10) of 147 B, c., and byC.L.A., 
1, 465, 467 (PL. x—11e), 481 of 48/2 8.c, The EA class supplies two 
instances, £A only one that is quite certain, The custom of repre- 
senting laurel with groups of three leaves and two berries at every node 
of the stem, as seen in C.I.A., 11, 552, of about 125 B. c. (PL. xI-27), 
seems to belong to much the same period. The earlier laurel crown 
in C.LA., , 115 (PL. X1-17b) of 343/2 B, c. is without these groups of 
three leaves, and differs from the olive wreath placed next it on the 
same stone (PL. XI~17q) merely in having its opposite leaves cut a trifle 
broader. At a later date still than the groups of three leaves, there 
appears in the reliefs a type of wreath in which the leaves are placed 
exactly opposite each other as far as the tips of thesprays. C.J.A., 0, 
482 (PL. x1-31), and, better, Mittheil., mm, 144 (pL. x-6) are crowns 
of this form. =A supplies two instances, and again =A but one (C.J.A., 
1, 1347). The earliest crowns show an opposite arrangement of leaves 
near the butt-ends of the branches, but this system usually becomes 
alternate or irregular near the tips of the branches by the insertion of 
an extra leaf or leaves on the outside (pL, X1-17a, 19). In another 
form exhibited in wreaths of this early period, the exterior leaves are 
made rather longer than those inside, so that the opposite arrangement 
can be continued close to the tips of the branches (PL, x1-18, 23), The 
tips themselves in most of the early crowns bear smaller leaves than 
the other portions of the branch and the quantity of foliage near the 
tips is usually diminished, thus avoiding the ring-like appearance of 
the later examples, 

Many crowns are distinguished in the accompanying inscription by 
the statement that they are of gold, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether there is any peculiar artistic mode of representing a 
crown of gold. In general, this must be answered in the negative. 
During the early period, the crowns which are recorded as of gold 
differ as much among themselves as from those which are stated to be 
of olive. Their similarity is best observed on such ephebic decrees as 
C.IA., 1, 470 of 69/2 B. c, and 11, 482 of 39/2 8. c. In the former 
decree (PL. x-13, 14) there are two rows of crowns across the face of 
the stone, The upper row contains five crowns, of which the three 
inner ones are, according to the inscription, of gold while the two at 
the extremities of the row are stated to be of ivy, and are, in fact, 
sculptured with ivy leaves. The lower row contains seven crowns, 
all stated to be of olive; but, except in size, these are exactly similar 
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tothe threeinner crowns of the upper row. InC.I.A., 11, 482 (PL. xI-31) 
even the difference in size is absent. The gold crown conferred upon 
the ephebor is exacty like the olive crowns given to their officers and 
instructors. In a somewhat earlier class of ephebic monuments the 
case seems to be different. Certain wreaths which have no leaves on 
the inner side of their branches, and whose leaves often project like 
rays, seem to be especially intended to represent gold crowns. Of 
this type are C_I_A., 11, 594 of 127 B.c., 11, 467 of about 100 B. c., and 
1, 471 of just before 69/2B.c. In the first (C_I.A., 11, 594= pL. x1-25) 
there is but one wreath, and this is ray-leaved, and is shown by its 
inscription to be a gold crown: in C.I.A., 11, 471 (PL. x1-15 gives the 
upper row only) the upper row contains five crowns. The first is a 
ray-crown whose title shows that it was given by the boule and demos 
to the epheboi ¢ and the resolution according a crown of gold forms 
part of the inscription above. Similar ray-crowns given by both 
boule and demos and by the epheboi to the kosmetes (Dionysios), are also 
stated to be of gold. The fourth crown giv en by the demos to the 
kosmetes and epheboi jointly is of ivy, and in the inscription above it 
is mentioned, among the honors of the epheboi, a crown given by 
the demos in recognition of a sacrifice to Dionysos. The last crown 
in the upper row, given by the boule and demos to the epheboi, has 
olive leaves, but the material of it is not mentioned in the inscription. 
On the other hand, a gold crown, given to the epheboi by the demos 
of the Salaminians, is mentioned in the inscription, but is not distin- 
guished in any way in the relief. In the lower row there are five olive- 
leaved crowns, all expressly set forth in the decree as of olive. In 
another ephebic inscription, C.J.A., 11, 467 (PL. x-11 gives the upper 
row only), the decree provides that gold crowns shall be given by boule 
and demos to the epheboi and to the kosmetes, and wreaths of olive to 
every one of the seven inferior officers. In the plastic representations of 
these crowns, those of the epheboi and the kosmetes have ray-leaves, but 
all the other crowns olive leaves. Besides these two ray-leaved crowns, 
the upper row contains a third ray-leaved crown given to the epheboi 
and kosmetes jointly by the demos of the Salaminians, Although this 
crown is not mentioned in the decree, it must, from the analogy of 
other crowns given by this demos, have been of gold. In C_I_A., 11,469 
(PL. XI-29 gives an example from each row) of about 100 B.c., one of 
the gold crowns given to the kosmetes, although not rayed, has no leaves 
on the inside of its branches, but the olive wreaths of the inferior 
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officers have leaves on both sides of the stem, as on the natural branch. 
Two crowns in C.I.A., 1, 955 (PL. X12) present another case in point. 
‘The crown on the left (the place of distinction) has leaves only on the 
outside, but the crown on the right has leaves on both sides. Here, 
as in many other cases, the rayed-crowns are not distinguished by the 
inscriptions as gold crowns. From the several ephebic decrees exam- 
ined above, however, it seems clear that at least during a certain period, 
perhaps limited to the first half of the second century 8. c., there was 
an effort to distinguish crowns of gold from wreaths of olive by dif- 
ferences in their artistic representation. It is highly probable that, 
if the material of all rayed crowns were known with certainty, every 
one of them would be found to represent a crown of gold. 


CROWN-INSCRIPTIONS. 


Crown-inscriptions offer no such characteristic variations as the 
crowns to which they refer. Their peculiarities pertain to the field 
of epigraphy ; but a cursory examination and classification of them 
may be of interest. As a basis for this, a table of crown-inseriptions 
is presented (TABLE 11, pp. 157-61). Many of the inscriptions re- 
ferred to in TABLE I are repeated, and the same division into classes 
is again used. The remarkable increase in the number of the EA 
class in the latter table is probably due in some measure to inex- 
actness in the copies used for the C.I.G. The third column in this 
table gives the initial letters of the words giver, cause, receiver ; and 
places in brackets those of them which are inclosed in the crown. 
Thus g[er] denotes that in the crown in question the name of the giver 
is outside the wreath, while the cause and the name of the recipient 
are within. Such collective words as boule, epheboi, epimeletai, are 
classed under receiver and not as cause, when any doubt arises as to 
which use the word has, A dash in the last column of the table shows 
that some word does not terminate at the end of its line, but is in part 
carried over to the line below. 

An inspection of TABLE 11 shows that the placing of the terms with 
reference to the wreath falls into two classes. Either all the terms are 
inside the wreath, or some are within and others are without. The 
crowns of a certain Kassandros (Arch, Zeit., 1855, p. 33) and crowns 
in LA, 0, 1213, 11, 480, Bull. de corr, hellén., 1,516, and Le Bas, 
11, 1338, where the giver is placed above and the crowns themselves 
are left empty, seem to be almost the only exceptions to these two 
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diyisions. Examples in which some of the terms lie outside the wreath 
are much more rare than those in which all the terms are inside. Terms 
outside are found mostly in the public and, consequently, dated in- 
scriptions. They seem to begin about 150 B.c., are rare in the $A 
class, more frequent among the A and, ZA classes, but are wholly 
lacking, later, in the 2A and C classes ; although one instance occurs 
among the dated crowns as late as about 100 a.p. Most of these 
terms outside of the crown belong to Attic ephebic inscriptions, A 
count of the whole TABLE shows that there are 182 instances of a 
single term inclosed in the wreath ; or, to represent the number of 
terms inside and outside of the wreath by numbers and their position 
within or without by brackets, there are 182 instances of [1], 51 
of [2], 12 of [3], 15 of 1[1], 5 of 1[2], and 6 of 2 [1]. In respect 
to the kind of term found outside, the following may be stated. The 
receiver when present is never outside the wreath ; the cause is rarely 
outside (7 cases); but the giver somewhat more often (19 cases). 
Crowns that have but one term occur as often in the earliest as in the 
latest periods. Most of them are private inscriptions, and the mor- 
tuary crowns from Smyrna and the Cyrenaica constitute a large part. 

Many of the earliest crowns that are at present known are not 
explained by even a single term. From this, the first step of ad- 
vance was naturally the insertion of one term, the name of the giver. 
The latest crowns also contain only a single term; but with the dif- 
ference that this term is not restricted to the name of the giver, but in 
many instances stands for the receiver. The occurrence of two terms 
is, generally speaking, contemporaneous with that of three terms, and 
often both cases are found on the same stone. They occur chiefly in 
Attic ephebic inscriptions ; and, like the cases where terms are placed 
outside the wreaths, are only another evidence of that general fondness 
for prolixity and accumulations which these inscriptions exhibit. 

In crowns of victory one term, the name of the games, is always 
present, and sometimes the name of the special event is added as a 
second term, There are but three instances of a separation of these 
terms. (,I.A., 11, 1318, 1319 place the games outside, and the event 
inside, the crown ; C.I.A., 111, 115, onthe contrary, places the event out- 
side and the games within. During the Roman imperial period, the 
name of the town at which the games were celebrated is sometimes 
added, presumably for the reason that games of the same name were 
celebrated in more than one place. Examples ofthis are C.1.@., 5916, 
"Edecor| ‘AS : a ev "ABijvats. 
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To return to the ordinary crowns; the three terms—giyer, cause, 
receiver—are regularly in this order, and, as any of them can be omit- 
ted, the following cases occur in which the terms do not deviate from 
the regular order, ger, ge, gr, er, ¢, 9,7". Tn regard to frequency, g 
stands at the head with 122 instances ; then r with 51; gr with 38 ; 
ge with 17; ger with 15; ¢ with 9; and er with 4, Besides these 
cases of regular order, a few irregularities are found: there are 6 cases 
of gre, 6 of rg, and one of re. ‘The exceptional form gre occurs four 
times on certain Parian inscriptions; here the term ¢ is represented 
usually by the phrase cooplws Biacavra, so that this order seems to 
be rather a local peculiarity. One of the instances of rg is from a 
sepulchral inscription at Smyrna, but all the other exceptions to the 
usual order are Attic. 

Two bodies may act in unison in bestowing a crown; as in Bull. de 
corr. hellén., tv, 433, where the words 6 dapos | ead of |‘Pwpaior appear 
in one of the crowns: of épnyBou|xat of véor, C.I.G., 3112, is another 
example. A psephism of the boule and demos is also often represented 
by one crown. More rarely such a decree has two crowns, one inclos- 
ing 4 Bovdy, the other 6 duos, as in Mittheil., vist, 211 (pu. x-8) and 
probably in C.I.A. 11, 1347. The form in which both words are used 
in a single crown is especially frequent in ephebie decrees, but it 
occurs as early as the votive inscription relating to Demetrios Phale- 
reus C.I.A, 1, 1217 (in part PL. x9), When both words belong to one 
crown, they may stand inside or outside of it, according to convenience. 
The custom, however, is to place them within; for, putting aside 
the cases where the position varies on the same stone, the words 
boule and demos occur 25 times inside the crown, out of a total of 32 
examples. Sometimes the two words are joined by the copula «ai, but 
the omission of it seems to be the older and the Attic usage. C.I.A., 0, 
1217 (315/12 B.c.), 11, 338 (soon after 281 3. c.), and thirteen other 
examples of 4) Bouds) 6 Sos include eight inscriptions belonging to the 
Aclass, On the other hand, the earliest approximately dated exam- 
ple of  Bowdt «ai 6 Shuos is C.I.G., 2270 (soon after 167 B. c.); and, 
of sixteen other instances of it, only two belong to the $A class; while 
three cases of the C-shaped sigma occur among them. Moreover, more 
than half of the cases of 4) Bovdi) Kal 6 dios are supplied by Paros, 
Aigina, and other islands; while 4 BovAs) 6 dios is confined to Attika. 

When the demos alone is the giver, 6 Sj os is placed with great rep- 
ularity within the wreath. In only 14 cases out of 155 does it lie 
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eutside, and here its position can almost always be explained by analogy 
with other crowns in the same row. Boule as giver stands within its 
erown fa Sil cases out ofa total of 45. Of the other divisions of the 
Athenian State, of mpurdvers and 4 dudx vary in their position, of 
dvderas and of Syudrar, though occurring but rarely, are always in- 
soribod within the crowns conferred by them. Other associations, also, 
Whether religious or civil or military, when they bestow crowns place 
their names Within, as a rule; but such associations are too numerous 
to call for separate notice of every one. 

Tu crowns of early periods, the name of the giver is always in the 
nominative case, the cause and the receiver in the accusative. The 
verb understood is probably to be supplied from the common formula 
indeorees, orepardcat adrov ypuod atepdve, but sometimes the verb 
jaexpressed, ‘Thus, in several crowns from Paros (C.I.G., 2380, 2381) 
and in one from Lydia (Bull. de corr, hellén., x1, 473), a complete 
wontonce, ) Sour) xad 6 Sipos orepavol . . ., is brought within the 
crown, ‘The verb ér{unae is used in CLI.G., 1942, and Bull. de corr. 
hellén,, tv, 68, but the verb is omitted in far the greater number of 
orown-inscriptions, The nominative case of a proper noun placed 
within a crown denotes the receiver in C.I.A, 1, 1334 and Bull, de 
vor, hellén,, 111, 888, as express statements to this effect are added. 
‘The nominative, in crowns figured on a large number of sepulchral 
monuments found in the Cyrenaica, probably stands also for the 
oeiver, A nominative, presumably for the receiver, is found in 
late ephebic inseriptions, as C.I.A., m1, 1042, in dedications to Apollo 
dar’ dxpacs, as Mittheil., 111, 144, and in certain late crowns containing 
titles of various magistrates, as C.T.A., 111, 91 (PL. x—5) wodé|yapylos, 
and 11, 1108, The earlier instances of these nominatives come from 
the Islands, but their occurrence extends over both the = and C forms 
of sigma, Crowns connected with the name of a god, such as Arch. 
Zeit. 1878, p. 98, where a small empty wreath separates the words Avép 
lepd, or where a wreath incloses the word Zeds (Le Bas, 111, 2702), or 
dyad}, réyn (Le Bas, 111, 2431), belong to a very late and peculiar 
type of crown-inscription. The meaning of the crown is uncertain, 
but probably it is used as a sign of consecration, A genitive case 
in or just above a crown, if it is a proper noun—as in Curtius’ Samos 
(p. 84) Sa]uov, Tiwavos, x.7.r.—denotes the receiver of the crown. 
The name of an assembly, if in the genitive, belongs presumably to 
the giver, as yepoveias, CLI.G., 4152¢, and certainly dard rod Syjpou, 
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Te Bas, 11, 1338. When a crown-inscription consists of a noun in 
the dative case, it is naturally to be understood of the receiver. The 
few cases that occur are late and for the most part from near the out- 
skirts of Greek civilization: otparnyij|cavtt, C.I.G., 2097 (Tauric 
Chersonese), 5053 (Nubia), Bull. de corr. hellén., x11, 488 (Phrygia), 
C.LG., 3614 (Troad). These irregular nominatives and datives show 
that the original function of the crown-inscription is becoming ob- 
scured. In a small class of equally late inscriptions, the words within 
the crown lose still more their proper function of explaining the crown 
to which they belong. Thus, in C.1.A., 111, 1177 (pL. x—4a, 6), the 
lines of the crown-inscription are to be read across from one crown to 
the other, In Mittheil., m1, 144 (pL. x-6a), one of the crowns con- 
tains a date, Bull. de corr. hellén., vit, 132 gives a case where the 
last two words of the phrase vewxdpos | Tod "A|7dNA|wvos are inclosed 
inawreath, Perhaps the most peculiar case of irrelevancy in a crown- 
inscription is Ze Bas, 111, 722. In this, a sepulchral inscription from 
Asia Minor, the lines of the text run across the crown and lie also on 
both sides of it, so that the sentence, ds dy aviEer, Oncer | ets 7d Tapiov 
Snvdp|ca yO1a, has the words dvv€er, rayioy and the letters -Ava in- 
closed within the crown. 

Crown-inscriptions in which a word is divided next call for notice. 
This division of words has a somewhat close relation with the ratio 
between the size of the crown and the size of the inclosed letters. For, 
where a word is placed in an inclosed space, the number of lines it 
occupies must largely be controlled by the size of its letters, and by 
the amount of space in which it can extend itself. Consequently, when 
the ratio, considered above, shows a tendency to decrease, the number 
of divided words ought at the same time to increase. From the last 
column of the dated crowns of TABLE 1, it can be seen that before 
200 B. c, the division of a word is merely sporadic. During the last 
two centuries before our era it shows considerable increase, and under 
the Roman Empire becomes almost an established rule. Among the 
classes of sigma, the frequency of divided words is as follows: 65 
crown-inscriptions of the = class give 9 with divided words, 95 of 
the 2 class give 49, and 17 of the C class give 13; making 14, 
52, and 76 per cent. respectively for the three sigma-classes. In 
these instances of the division of a word, the general rules for the 
separation of syllables in Greek are pretty strictly followed. A single 
consonant (including a mute +a liquid) goes with the following vowel, 
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as otpatnyj|cavta, Anuy|tpios. The exceptions to this rule are only 
21 against 275 cases of accordance with it. Many of the crown-in- 
scriptions consist of the words 6 os, and the usual method of divi- 
sion is then 6 87\y0s (twice, however, 6 | Sjy\os and 6 S4p\os, and once 
6|8fuos). Where two consonants occur at the point of division, one 
goes with the preceding, the other with the following vowel, as dp|you- 
tos. This is found in some 57 cases, but to this rule there are 20 ex- 
ceptions. A mute and a liquid are left undivided in 25 cases out of a 
total of 26. Such barbarisms as Aapmrp|éws (Mittheil., m1, 144; pL. 
x-Ga), Pirvéa (CLLA., 111, 1297), w\dvres (C.1.G., 3112) belong, as 
might be expected, to a rather late period; though such divisions were 
necessarily common enough in the early etovyndov inscriptions. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE CROWNS. 


A wider field for investigation than the inscriptions, or even than 
the forms of the crowns themselves, is found in the order or system 
of placing the wreaths on the monuments. This arrangement is the 
question first determined by the stone-cutter on beginning his work. 
Although the results given below may seem meagre and uncertain, 
this is not the least important side from which to study the subject in 
hand. As has been stated, the usual arrangement of crowns on the 
monuments is in straight lines. Fourteen crowns ranged in two hori- 
zontal rows of seven each, and eight in two vertical rows, constitute 
extreme examples of this system. Besides this linear arrangement, 
there occur a few instances of crowns placed in other relations. 
This is shown, especially, when there is an uneven number of wreaths, 
and they are ranged in two vertical columns, with the odd wreath be- 
low the others, thus 88, asin Bull, de corr, hellén., 111, 388 and C.I.A., 
11,1334. A peculiar arrangement of four crowns°? is found in C.I.A., 
11, 916, and of seven crowns $3§ in C.L.A., 1,329. The quineunx $8 
seems to occur in but a single example, and this dates from the Roman 
period. The geometric arrangement of the wreaths, and probably 
often their number, was to a great extent determined by the shape of 
the stone and the amount of space left after the inscriptions had been 
cut upon it. When, however, the crowns are bestowed by different 
corporations, or received by different persons, there arises a new 
question concerning the mutual relations of the crowns within their 
geometric figure. In most cases where this figure, so to speak, has 
been preserved entire, and information concerning every crown is 
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accessible, the most important crowns seem to occupy the most promi- 
nent positions. Two positions may be considered prominent in this 
sense—cither the left-hand extremity of a row of crowns, or the middle. 
The importance of a crown may be derived from its giver. Thus, 
in ’A@jvacov, v, 522 (PL. x-10, in part), two crowns given jointly 
by the boule and the demos of Athens precede two given by the demos 
of Troizen. In Mittheil., vit, 211 (PL. x-8), two crowns given by 
the demos come before two given by the boule, In C.I.A., 1, 562, the 
crown given by the boule is above one given by the phyle. Again, in 
C.I.A., U1, 420, a crown given jointly by the boule and the demos stands 
before one given by the demos alone. In C.I.G., 2140 a!, a crown con- 
ferred by the boule and demos jointly, precedes one given by certain of 
éx Tod yupvaciov. Where the giver is the same but the recipients are 
different, the relative importance of the latter may determine the order 
of precedence of the crowns, as in Curtius’ Samos, p. 34, where the 
crown received by the demos of the Samians stands before those of 
Samian dikasts, On this principle, the upper row of crowns in many 
ephebic inscriptions is reserved for the epheboi and kosmetes, the lower 
row for the inferior functionaries, The service rendered may also give 
special importance to a crown, when for two or more crowns both giver 
and receiver are the same, Thus, a crown containing 6 dj0s|oTparn|- 
yjcavra precedes one containing 6 340s | wodtras |Avtpwod|pevov in 
C.I.G., 2375 ; and in a monument erected at Athens to an arrhephoros 
(G.LA., 11, 916) her crown for the performance of this duty precedes 
that given for services in the Eleusinia and Epidauria, In the ephebic 
inscriptions, the material of the crown influences its position, a condi- 
tion perhaps due to the scarcity of gold during this period. C.T.A., u, 
471 (pL. x1-15) is a good example. In the upper row of crowns the 
following order is found : (1) a gold crown given by boule and demos 
to the epheboi ; (2) a gold crown by boule and demos to the kosmetes ; 
(3) a gold crown by the ephebot to the kosmetes ; (4) an ivy crown ; (5) 
anoliyecrown. In C.J.A., 11, 465and 469, asimilar arrangement seems 
to have prevailed, but the information contained in the inscriptions is 
not sufficient to verify the supposition, 

Hitherto, only crowns placed at the left-hand or at the upper end 
of a row have been examined. C.J.A., 11, 470 (PL. x-13) is a case 
where the more important crowns are placed in the middle of the 
line. In the upper row the crowns are in the following order : (1) 
an ivy crown given by the boule and demos to the kosmetes and epheboi ; 
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(2) a gold crown by the boule and demos to the epheboi; (3) a gold 
crown by the boule and demos to the kosmetes ; (4) a gold crown by the 
demos of the Salaminians to the kosmetes ; (5) an ivy crown by the boule 
and demos to thekosmetes and epheboi. On the same principle, inC.I.A., 
i, 467 (PL. X-11), an ivy crown begins the line, and an olive crown 
concludes it; while three gold crowns are placed between them. In 
CLA., 11, 329, a crown by the demos to the prytaneisstands between two 
crowns awarded by less important bodies. C.I.A., 11, 454and Bull. de 
corr. hellén., tv, 175 seem other examples of this central position of 
the important crown; and the general principle is also applied in 
arranging the crowns on the monument described in Mittheil., 1x, 49. 
When several crowns are equally important, they may be arranged 
in various symmetrical positions. In C.I.G., 2270, five crowns given 
by the boule and demos for services to the State are arranged so as to 
form the four corners of a rectangle, as well as the middle point of its 
upper side. The middle points of the other sides and the centre of the 
rectangle are composed of crowns received for priestly services. In 
Bull. de corr. hellén., vit, 469, two crowns given by demot form the 
extremities of the upper row ; but the centre of it and the entire lower 
row are crowns given by an association of certain traders and ship- 
pers. In Bull. de corr. hellén., 1x, 268, in a long list of services for 
which crowns were given, an embassy is placed at each end of the up- 
per row and at the centre of the lower one. The quincunx, mentioned 
above, has in its centre a crown given by the demos of the Athenians, 
and, around it, four crowns given by the demo of several islands. 
Thus far, importance in general estimation has been considered. 
But, when any corporation erected a monument on which were cut 
crowns given by them, as well as those given by others, they often put 
their own crowns in the most prominent place. Thus, in the inscrip- 
tion in honor of Demetrios Phalereus (C./.A., 11, 1217), Athenian gar- 
risons stationed at Eleusis, at Panakton, at Phyle, place their crowns 
even before those of the bowle and demos. In C.I.A., 0, 1158, the bowle 
places several crowns given by itself to certain individuals before a 
crown given by the demos to the boule. Another exceptional arrange- 
ment occurs in cases where a crown of the bowle stands before an ex- 
actly similar one of the demos. Thus, in C.\I.A., 11, 1347, a crown con- 
tains 4) BovA1 | Qeouévns Oi7jOev | cizrev, and immediately below it is 
another inclosing o 570s | Qeopévns | O17 Oev elarev. So, also, in CLA., 
11, 1530, the two crowns 1) 8ovA7, o Sjuos probably have this relative 
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position, because this was the order in which the resolutions for them 
were passed. In Annali, 1865, p. 97, the crowns of victory are 
arranged in the order in which they were won. Thus, first come 
the games for children (zai8es), then, those for youths (dyévecor), 
finally, the contests called fepaé, Besides such cases, there is little 
other evidence that the chronological order was ever preferred to that 
of their relative importance. Often, indeed, there seems to be no 
possible clew for explaining the order, but in such cases this is for 
the most part due to lack of information concerning the crowns, or to 
their incomplete preservation. Thus, it seems difficult to explain the 
order of victories recorded in ’"E@npepis, 2558, or in C.I.G, 5919. In 
the latter instance, however, certain victories 5:2 wdvrev are observed 
to form the first and the last of the series, In Annali, 1865, p. 99, 
the uppermost crowns are for games won in Greece, next comes one 
for a victory in Italy, and at the end are those won in Asia, On 
other monuments bearing crowns of victory the four great games, 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean, occur thus, in the order of 
their rank. Examples are C.I.A., 1, 115, Oda T1d6ca, from the 
year 343/28.0.; C.I_A., m1, 758q gives the first three and a vacancy 
is left at the end, to be filled, doubtless, by Néwea. In honorary 
inscriptions at Athens, there is a tendency to place the crowns won 
in Attic festivals in prominent positions. On the base of the monu- 
ment of Nikokles (C.Z.A., 1, 1367), sixteen crowns forma single band 
around three sides of the stone: on the face are six crowns won in 
the Pythia; but between the third and fourth, and exactly in the 
middle of the face, are placed crowns from the Panathenaia and Lenaia. 
In G.L.A,,14, 1319, the Elensinia, Panathenaia,and Delia are all placed 
above such Doric festivals as the Olympia, the Soteria at Delphi, and 
some games held at Dodona ; but a great part of the stone is lost. So, 
also, in the case of some victories won at Ephesos (0.I.G., 5916), local 
interest probably causes the Epheseia to precede the Hadrianeia and 
Barbilleia. 


As a conclusion to this paper, a brief summary of its results may 
be of service. (1) In regard to the form of the wreaths, it has been 
shown that only the pendent crown belongs to the better periods of 
Greek art, and that the erect crown, on stone monuments at least, first 
appears in the time of Trajan or of Hadrian. The influence of repre- 
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sentations on coins has been suggested as a theory to account for this 
change of position ; and a tendency to crowd and enlarge the letters in 
‘the later reliefs has been noticed. Certain varieties of form in stem 
and leaves are found to belong to fixed periods; and a peculiar ray-like 

of the leaves has been shown to denote a crown of gold. 
consist of one, two, or even three terms placed regularly in the order 
of giver, cause of the gift, and receiver. Instances where some of 
the terms are found outside the crown belong mostly to the second 
or first century before our era, and instances of three terms have been 
shown to belong to the same period. The use of a verb in a crown- 
inseription, as well as certain ambiguities that might arise from the 
use of the nominative and genitive cases of nouns, are of only sporadic 
occurrence. The division of words in a crown-inscription increases 
with the advance of time, but in all periods is carried out with con- 
siderable attention to the syllables of the word divided. 

(3) In the arrangement of crowns on the monuments, two positions, 
either the left-hand extremity or the middle, have been found to give 
special emphasis to the crowns placed in them. Moreover, the wreaths 
which occupy these positions are usually the most important by reason 
of the rank of their giver, or the value of the service for which they 


have been conferred, 
Georse B. Hussey, 
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(TaBLE OF GREEK SCULPTURED CROWNS.) 


APPROXIMATELY-DATED CLASS. 


POSITION 


Dian- Ra- 
REFERENCE: DaTE. dent 
! (pend et). ETER. TIO 
C.I_A., 11, 1185 | about 378/7 B.c. P 175 16 
i, 51 369/8 P 185 23 
wu, 72 3093/2 P 155 22 
11, 1174 3591/0 P .200 2() 
11, 1596 about 350 P .180 26 
11, 1156 343/2| PV 165 18 
u, 872 341/0 P 195 20 
mm, 121 338 /7 RP 140 18 
11, 165| soon after 335 P 180 26 
1, 166 “4 P 175 18 
Mitthetlungen, vur, 211 325 /4 P 105 14 
TLA,, W, 1681 322 P .280 25 
i, 1187 319/8 P 180 23 
ur, 1217 315/12 P 110 18 
1, 243 307/1 P .180 26 
wu, 611 300 Pp 180 40 
u, 613 299/8 P .180 23 
11, 1350 296/5 P .160 23 
HW, 300 295 /4 P .250 25 
ur, 1158 about 285/4 P 255 13 
11, 1291 282/1 PV 160 24 
11, 1642 about 150 P 170 17 
11, 950; soon after 150 P 130 18 
"A@ynvaov, V, 522 147 P 090 14 
CLA. 0, 594 127 P 125 14 
i, 552 about 125 P 165 17 
11, 465{ just before 100 P .085 17 
i, 469: about 100 P 095 16 
1, 467 o  «“ P .085, .070 | 12,11 
i, 471] just before 69/2 Pp .100, .080 ; 17,13 
1, 470 69/2 P 120, .095 | 16,14 
1, 481 48/2 P 105 15 
11, 482 39/2 P .085 9 
Mittheilungen, u1, 144] about 100 a. p. E 155 10 
CILA., ur, 735a “ oo“ P 100 11 
111, 1108 117-29 E 145 i7 
Bull. de corr. hellin., x, 383 after 117 EV | 130] 10 
C.ILA., ur, 91 co«“ E | .180 9 
uw, 1177 212-21 E 110 10 
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I. Athens, near the Central Museum, on the face, two crowns 
inclosing 4 Bovdy, 6 Siyos, on the right side, another crown 
inclosing of Snyorac. 

II. Athens, Akropolis, crown inclosing MvnaiGeor| of Snuorat. 

III. Athens, Central Muscum, three crowns inclosing M[o]8éo7ov, 
irin[rov, and’ Avtioxou, respectively. 

TV. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, two crowns, one of 
which incloses 6 8%0s|6 KorXopwviov| at rodstelac. 

¥. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, two crowns inclosing 
6 Sipo[s and of p]uréras. 

VI. Athens, southern side of the Akropolis, three crowns, each 
on a different side of the stone, inclosing respectively Arca, 
"Enrevoina, and TMavaéyjva[ta]| ra peydra. 

VIT. Athens, Central Museum, crown inclosing rov dior | rov 
"AOnvaiwr and, above, 7d xotvoy Tav’Apdtetudr[ ov. 

VIII. Eleusis, two crowns inclosing . . xa]ynpopijc'a]oay Maizp]i 
Gedy and 4 Bovadi| 6 Sipos| xavnpopycalcay ’Adpoldirqe 
"Adel rrexijot. 

IX. Athens, Central Museum, parts of three crowns, one incloses 

+ + €tv0g (PL. XI-16). 

X. Athens, Central Museum, crown inclosing Swcav8pov ;Piric- 
tov| Suradns}r!r10v. 

XI. Larissa, two crowns marked respectively ‘Aép:jdvela and 
‘Odwvrila. 


TABLE Il. 


(TasLe or Crows-[xscriptions.) 


APPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS, 


Dark Giver, Cause, 


RECEIVER, 
“ about 378/7 w. c.| fe - 
u, 1174 351/0| fe _ 
I, 9b about 350 
1, 1340 346/5 | [ge] 
11, 1341 34/3 |[e 
mu, 1158 about 344/3 | [g 
34170 | [e 
339/8 | fe" 


338/7 | [rg] | 
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APPROXIMATELY DATED CLASS—Continued. 


ee 
es ee ee ee 


| Grver, Cause, 
RECEIVER. 


REFERENCES. DATE. 


OLG., 5331 | 24 B. c.-36 A. D. 


z 
5337 r — 
5343 Cf § é¢ r —_— 
5352 “ “ r — 
5353 “ “ r — 
5354 “6 “ r 
53859 “ ““ r — 
5356 “ “ r 
Bull. de corr. hellén., tx, 273 70-80 a. v. | [ge], [c] — 
Mitthetlungen, 11, 144 about 100 | [er — 
CIA., ut, 735a «| gel] 
ur, 1108 117-29 | [r — 
ur, 91 after 117 |[c — 
Bull. de corr. hellén., tx, 268 131-53 | [¢ — 
C.I.A., 11, 1042 about 175 |[r — 
ut, 1177 212-21 »[r] —- 
=A CLASS. 
! GIVER, 
REFERENCES. | | REFERENCES. | Causg, ! 
RECEIVER. | 
CI.G., 1687 C.ILA., UW, iad g] 
CIA. WU, 149: 1, 1331 gr] 
un, 157 1, 1334/[ r] 
1, 209: 1, 1342|[ gr] 
Wu, 218 1, 1344 ; 
ir, 219 11, 1345)[ ge — 
1, 220 1, 1346/| gr 
11, 298 11, 1347|[g¢] 
i, 326 II, 1351 \g{re] 
Ir, 331 HU, 1352 fr 
1, 369 11, 1355\g[c] 
Ir, 400 1, 1431 \[¢ i— 
11, 420 11, 1449)[r | 
W, 513 11, 1530|[ g 
1, 568 11, 1968)[r | 
It, 987 "Edyp., No. 995 
1884, p. 187)[ er 
n, 861 Raxcapé, 1148 e 
1, 869 Hermes, vu, 417|[¢ | 
11, 987 B.c.h., ut, 62ifg ! 
1, 1199 : III, oT | 
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z=A CLASS—Continued. 


161 


GIVER, | | GIVER, 
REFERENCES. CAUSE, i tEFERENCES. CAUSE, 
RECEIVER. RECEIVER 
Acdriov, 1888, p. 183/[cr] 1 VITT. [ge] 
| | X.|[r] 
=A CLASS. 
ns Dn ee | 

CI.G., 259 [¢ CI.G., 3240; 
2097:[¢ | 3249 
2197, fi | 3251 
2206 || ¢ | 3299 
22191 ¢ + 3614 
9971 \te | | 2384 
2375}{ gc] — 4152e|| ¢ 
2873/|(¢ CILA., 1, 329\[ger], [gr]! 
30341[ ¢ ry i, 1197 
3065|[r — lr, 8385 
3079 fp a rt, 852 
3086)[ ¢ —| i, 921 
3101 |[ ¢ _ I, 95a 
3103)|[¢ | Le Bas, 11, 1706//¢ 
3125;[¢ 'ConzE, Imbroa, p. 93 
3214'[el, fer] — ‘Annali, 1842, p. 144 
3217 \1 ¢ | B.c.h., tv, 175 
3220)[ 2 | vu, 278 
3224\[ 2 : vil, 469 
3226|[g — vu, 470: 
3228][¢ — x1, 473. 
3229|[¢ -—' Mittheil., x11, 281: 
3231) | g , xu, 370 
32390]| g xu, 74 
3237 || g xu, 80 

C CL: ASS. 

C.1.G., 2381 [prc] -| CLA. ut, 92)[r 
3112i/¢ mt, 740)[r 
3221 [2 m1, 1203)[rei 
5053|[r | 111, 3926|[r 
5269\[r i— LE Bas, 11, 1697} ¢ 
5279|[r |__ ut, 235\fe 
5339) [r boy Biech, tv, 68)[ gre] 
5348|[r ; x1, 483][r] 
6480![r | | 


THE NEWLY DISCOVERED HEAD OF IRIS FROM 
THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 


[Puare XI] 


In the successful excavations that have been carried on during the 
last few years on the Akropolis at Athens, now brought to a close, the 
closing days were peculiarly fortunate for the excavators. I must refer 
the readers to the AeAriov for an account of these excavations ; but I 
wish to publish one discovery which may perhaps be considered the 
crowning event in this series of fortunate finds, though it merely con- 
sists of a fragment of marble not more than a foot in size, It will be 
shown in the following remarks—it is to be hoped, conclusively— 
that the fragment is a most interesting portion of the Frieze of the 
Parthenon. 

“(As is well known, the Frieze of the Parthenon formed a continu- 
ous band of sculpture in low relief which ran round the outer wall of 
the cella, with its two smaller halls in front and back, the pronaos and 
the tamieion. Like every peripteric temple, the rectangular temple 
proper, with its halls closed in by walls on all sides, was surrounded by 
a colonnade which supported the roof and projected over the walls of 
the actual temple. The distance from the walls to the columns (ex- 
elusive of these) varies from 2.96 to 3.57 m. (9.7 to 11.7 ft.). This 
space was paved with white marble and afforded shady walks to the 
visitors to the Akropolis, The plain wall is bounded above by a 
slightly projecting band (ra:via) under which are small blocks, called 
by Vitruvius regulae, which in the Doric order to which the temple 
belongs would lead us to expect above them the triglyphon, a frieze 
subdivided by metopes (uerovrai, metopae) and triglyphs (rpiy~rvdor). 
Instead of this triglyphon, however, we here have a continuous frieze 
(f@épos, didfwpa) which ran round the four sides of this outer wall 
like a belt, or rather like a band uniting its two ends on the forehead 
ofa victor. It was 11.9 m. (39 ft.) above the pavement of the colon- 
nade, and above it a painted ornamentation after the manner of a cor- 
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nice completed the decorations of the wall, which was joined, above, to 
the entablature of the outer colonnade by a ceiling, just as, below, the 
marble pavement joined the base of the columns with the wall. The 
length of the frieze was 159.42 m. (522.8 ft.), of which 21.18 m. (69.5 ft.) 
covered each of the narrower walls of the front and back, while 58.53 m. 
(191.9 ft.) decorated each longer side of the rectangular building. It 
consists of numerous slabs carefully joined together, almost exactly 1 m. 
(8 ft. 3.95 in, according to Stuart) in height.”? 

‘The subject represented on this frieze is generally acknowledged to 
be the procession on the occasion of the Panathenaic Festival. The 
participants in this procession started at sunrise on the last day of the 
Festival, the birthday of Athene, from the outer Kerameikos, passed 
through the Dipylon, the Dromos, and the chief street of the Inner 
Kerameikos, to the market-place, then to the Eleusinion, to the north- 
east corner of the Akropolis, to the west, and through the Propylaia 
to the Temple of Athene Polias, upon whose altar the hecatombs offered 
by Athens and its dependent states were sacrificed, and a great festive 
meal concluded the whole celebration, Accordingly, in the frieze on 
the narrow west end of the Temple is represented a scene of preparation 
for the procession. There are groups of horsemen, many of them already 
mounted, others in the act of mounting, another foreing the bit into 
the mouth of his restive horse, another drawing on his boots, another 
again trying to hold back a rearing horse, and soon. The long north 
and south sides present the procession proper. In it are not only the 
divisions of horsemen, the chariots with charioteers and hoplites ; but 
also groups of men and youths and maidens on foot carrying branches 
or vases, or musical or sacrificial instruments of which in ancient life 
the authors give us an account. Finally there are the sacrificial cows 
and sheep which bring us to the narrow east or front side where the 
advancing maidens are met by the magistrates supposed to be awaiting 
them on the Akropolis. With this the procession is brought to a close, 
but the scene has only reached its climax ; for in the central portion 
of this frieze forming the front of the Temple are represented the gods 
and goddesses who are supposed to be witnessing the display in honor 
of Athene. Accordingly, Athene heads the right-hand division of gods, 
as Zeus heads the left-hand division ; and these two divisions are kept 
apart by the introduction of a scene supposed by many to represent 


1 Waxpsrens, Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p.191, 
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the dedication of the Peplos to Athene, by others the preparation on 
the part of the Priest and Priestess to perform the sacrifice of the heca- 
tombs offered to the goddess, 

The gods, grouped on either side of the central scene, are seated in 
dignified repose beside one another. After Athene we have, accord- 
ing to Flasch,? Hephaistos, then Poseidon, then Dionysos, and then 
Demeter (called by others, perhaps correctly, Peitho). ‘This last figure 
and Dionysos fortunately have their heads preserved, and they form 
two of the most perfect works that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity. After Demeter we have Aphrodite, against whgse knee the 
youthful Eros is leaning, with whom the series of gods on this side 
comes to an end. On the other side, next to Zeus, who is seated upon a 
more elaborate throne, is his divine spouse, Hera, beside whom stands as 
an attendant a youthful female figure, according to Flasch, Iris, accord- 
ing to others, Hebe or Nike. Then follows Ares, then Artemis, then 
Apollo, and the gods on this side are brought to a close by Hermes. 

The bodies ofall these figures are in comparatively good preservation ; 
but the heads of all, with the exception of the two above mentioned, 
have been so strongly corroded avd worn or broken away, that no trace 
of modelling remains. The central marble slab, beginning with Iris 
and including the central scene, ended on the other side with Hephais- 
tos. The upper corners of this slab were at some period broken away 
and carried with them the head and neck of Iris, which figure was thus 
found by Lord Elgin without a head and is to be in this state in 
the British Museum. 

The excavations carried on to the southwest of the Akropolis, lay- 
ing bare the wall built by Kimon, and descending to great depth to the 
primeval rock of the Akropolis, showed that after the Persian invasion 
Kimon levelled the surface of the Akropolis and filled in all those 
portions where the rock sunk to considerable depth below the highest 
point. His wall, surrounding the entire Akropolis, binds the whole 
compactly together and joins the rocky bosses into the complete unity of 
the levelled citadel as it has now come down to us. All the objects 
found in the excavations carried on along this Kimonian wall in this 
and other portions of the Akropolis, date from a period preceding the 
Persian invasion when the enemy destroyed the buildings and monu- 
ments on the citadel. And there can be no doubt that these objects 


* Zum Parthenonfriea: Wiirzburg, 1877. 
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were thrown in during the operation of filling up and levelling the 
surface of the Akropolis when Kimon undertook the restoration of the 
Athenian citadel. 

But above the wall of Kinion, which is built with massive blocks 
of careful masonry, there is another wall of nondescript character, which 
projects to the present day above the surface of the Akropolis and forms 
akind of parapet. This wall is composed of stones, Roman brick, and 
earthwork, and has been considered a barbarian wall. We shall recur 
presently to the date of this structure. 

Sticking in this wall, just where it joins the wall of Kimon, was 
found the marble fragment with which we are now concerned, It is 
a piece of Pentelie marble 0,275 m, in the widest portion, and 0.22 m, 
in height in the highest portion; the slab is 0,155 m, thick in the 
thickest part exclusive of relief, and the highest relief is 0.05 m., 
the fracture in the back being very uneven, comparatively thin at 
the back of the head, and thickest at the top left angle: at this cor- 
ner there is a facing of about an inch in width running round the 
edge of the left side that is not visible in our plate and surrounding 
the rougher surface within it. It thus formed part of a frieze block, 
and has the same working of the sides where block joined block as is 
found in the slabs of the Frieze of the Parthenon which are 54 centi- 
metres in thickness, The face of this marble fragment (riare x11) con- 
tains a head in low relief turned to the left, where a curved flattish 
elevation, rising from the back and shoulder of the figure, runs up- 
wards to the left edge of the fragment. The left edge and top are 
thus cleanly cut, and therefore this fragment formed the top corner of 
some relief. The head, in excellent preservation (only the tip of the 
nose has been broken away), shows that simplicity and breadth of style 
and that marked technique of low relief (the edges almost undercut 
ranning straight down to the background) which distinguish the work 
of the Parthenon Frieze; and Mr. Kavvadias, the Director General 
of Antiquities, and Mr. Stais conjectured that it was a piece of the 
Parthenon Frieze, They asked me to examine the fragment, and I 
at once felt assured that it was the head belonging to Iris in the East 
Frieze of the Parthenon, the slab to which it belongs now being among 
the Elgin marbles in the British Museum (Figure 7). When a cast of 
this slab was produced the identification was placed beyond all doubt. 

The head and neck are turned towards the left, worked in profile, 
with a very slight turn towards the front as if to make room for a flat 
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elevation rising beside the head, This elevation was evidently a wing, 
and in the original was no doubt painted to indicate its detail draw- 
ing. The modelling of the head and neck are of that broad simple 
character which mark Pheidian art, and yet with this large style 
the artist has been able to add a singular grace and charm to the 
nobility of character. The modelling of the hair is not over elabo- 
rate, in simple broadish ridges, and yet varied in the flow of line, 
conveying well its peculiar texture. It is similar, in this respect, 
to the excellent head of Demeter in this same frieze ; yet the whole 


Fiaure 1.—Slub from the Hast Friese of the Parthenon (in the British Museum) repre- 
senting Zeus, Hera, and Iris, to which belongs the newly discovered head of Iris, 


peculiar mode of wearing the hair is one which marks a more youth- 
ful figure. The hair fulls over the brow in short curls and over the 
temples, and it had been hanging loosely down the back till, with her 
left hand, Iris collected it into a knot at the back of her head. This 
is the action of the figure in the moment represented by the sculptor. 
There are several instances in the frieze in which male figures are rais- 
ing their hands to their heads, tying the taenia, or otherwise arranging 
their hair. So, in the West Frieze (Michaelis), Plate rx, Fig. 2; North 
Frieze, Plate x1, Fig, 38,° Plate x1, Figs. 97, 125; South Frieze, 


In this figure we have the complete motive of the Dindamenos, both hands placed 
up tying the taenia, the right hand higher than the left hand ; and, when we remem- 
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alteration then made in the structure was the transference of the main 
entrance from the east to the west, and in the east end an apse was 
built. This probably necessitated the taking down of the central slab. 
Carrey, in 1674, did not see it, and omits it from the drawings of the 
frieze. Pierre Babin, in his letter to the Abbé Pécoil ¢ in 1672, after 
describing the Frieze, mentions one slab as being not in its place, but 
behind the door of the Temple (then Mosque). In Chandler’s time 
(1765) it was let into the wall of the fortress, He refers to it as the 
piece which probably ranged in the centre of the cell and contained “a 
venerable person with a beard reading in a large volume which is partly 
supported by a boy.”* No doubt the priest with the boy and the cloak. 
Tn 1785, Worsley saw it lying on the ground before the east front of 
the Temple; while, according to Visconti, it is again immured in a 
house whence Lord Elgin’s workmen took it. Thus, the slab remained 
for about thirteen centuries detached from its place on the Akropolis. 
But in taking down this heavy block the top corners were probably 
chipped off; the right one contained no figure, the left one this head 
of Iris. Now it is unlikely that this small fragment would have re- 
mained about in such excellent preservation for any length of time. 
And thus, shortly after the removal of the slab, it was probably used 
in the building of the wall in which it was found, which wall is thus 
likely to belong to the Byzantine period. Now the central figures of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon were not extant when Carrey 
made his drawings in 1674, fourteen years before the destruction of the 
Temple by the Venetians under Morosini. These were, in all like- 
lihood, removed to make some large windows or similar structures in 
the east front of the temple, when it was converted into a church, And, 
if these figures were then thrown from their places and reduced to frag- 
ments on the ground, it is likely that portions of them are also im- 
mured in this wall, which ought therefore to be taken down and 
examined. It can easily be erected again in its present picturesque 
condition ; and I am happy to say that the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to consider what remains to be done on the Akropolis, unani- 
mously decided to examine this wall. 

By the discovery of this fragment, another important light is thrown 
upon the question of the genuineness of reduced Roman casts of the 

“F. Micuaguis, Der Parthenon, Anhang 11, p. 836, 31, 


8 Travels in Greece: Oxford, 176, p. 51, 
© Waxsrem, ibid. p. 264. 


THE DECREES OF THE DEMOTIONIDAI. 
A STUDY OF THE ATTIC PHRATRY. 


In the Athenian State as constituted by Kleisthenes, every citizen 
belonged to three subordinate political corporations ; he was member 
at once of a tribe, a deme, and a phratry. Of these three, the last 
was the least conspicuous. The phratry did not rival the deme in the 
frequency of its meetings and the importance of its affairs ; nor did it 
enter, like the tribe, into the political and military organization of the 
State. But it had in its keeping an important trust, that of prevent- 
ing the intrusion of illegitimate members into the body politic. This 
trust it shared in a measure, it is true, with the deme; but inasmuch 
as both male and female children were received into the phratry, and 
that, as a rule, in their earliest years, while the deme enrolled in its 
register only males, receiving them at the age of seventeen, we can 
hardly go wrong in regarding the phratry as the chief guardian of the 
purity of Athenian citizenship. An acquaintance with it is thus essen- 
tial to an understanding of Athenian political life. 

Our principal literary sources of information on the subject are as 
follows :' (1) Aristotle, in the "A@nvaiwy Modcreia, gave an account 
of the organization which he conceived to have existed at Athens be- 
fore the profound reforms of Kleisthenes. The passage is preserved 
in a more or less garbled form by Harpokration, Pollux, and other lexi- 
cographers, and is given verbatim in the Patmian Scholia published in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (vol. 1, p.152). According 
to this, each of the four original tribes consisted of three phratries, 
each phratry of thirty gentes, and each gens of thirty men. This 
account is so artificial in its numerical symmetry, and so fanciful in the 
reasons assigned for it, as to excite the gravest doubts of Aristotle’s com- 
petence as a witness for the period in question. Where, indeed, could 
he have obtained full and trustworthy information? As to whether 
the phratries were affected by the reforms of Kleisthenes, Aristotle has 

1gee especially PLarwen, Beitriige sur Kenntniss des attischen Rechts; Murer, De 
gentilitate attica ; Busou, Griechische Slaats- und Rechtsaltertiimer, 2159, in Iwan Miil- 
ler’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, Bd, 1v. 1 have not been able to 
see Saupre, De phratriis atticis (Gottingen, 1886/7). 
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left us two unfortunately ambiguous notices. One is in the Politics 
(v1.4: Bekk.) and seems to say that the phratries, as well as the tribes, 
were then remodelled and increased in number. The other is in the 
recently discovered fragments of the A@yvaiwv Hodureia (11, a Land- 
wehr) and seems to say just the contrary.?- (2) Several writers of the 
fifth and fourth centuries 8. c. refer to the phratries of their own day. 
The most instructive of these references are in Isaios and the private 
orations of Demosthenes (genuine and spurious), These are the chief 
basis of our knowledge. (3) Scraps of relevant information, and of 
misinformation as well, are preserved by scholiasts and by the lexi- 
cographers, Harpokration, Pollux, Hesychios, Suidas, ete. 
Inscriptions have until lately yielded little to supplement this seanty 
literary evidence. That little may be classified thus : (1) the decrees 
of the Ekklesia conferring citizenship on a foreigner, regularly author- 
ize him to be enrolled as a member of such tribe, deme and phratry 
as he may choose (elvar pudijs wal Sijpov cad pparpias is dv Botrnras, 
or some similar formula. This is the regular order of mention. Only 
in CIA, 11, 115° do we find 8jyou eat pudijs eal ppatpias*). (2) Two 
temenos boundary-stones give us names of phratries, the only names 
indisputably known, and one of these in a mutilated form, viz., the 
*AyudBac* and the @eppex.... ae.? Two other boundary-stones, 
one of the Zaxvddac° and one of the EXaciéau,’ give names with re- 
gard to which it is impossible to decide whether they belonged to gentes 
or phratries. (8) Two short fragments of phratrial decrees, eulogizing 
deserving members, are given in CTA, 1, 598, 599. The Dyaleis of 
600, who enact a decree in reference to the lease of a piece of real 
estate, are probably to be regarded, not, with Kohler, as a phratry, but, 
with Buermann,' Gilbert,’ and Busolt," as a union of two phratries. 
Such was, in outline, the material available for the study of the Attic 
phratries down to 1883. In that year there was found at Tatoi, the 


*The difficulty of dealing with these two statements is illustrated by the case of 
Busoxt, who in his Griechische Geschichte(pp. 394-5), published in 1885, decides that 
Kleisthenes did not meddle with the phratries, but in his Griechische Altertiimer (p. 
144), published in 1887, reverses this decision. 

Of. Burman, Jahrb. fiir Phil., Suppl., 1x, 643; Drrrennercer, Sylloge Inser.Grace., 
43, note 7. 

‘*Drrrensercer, Sylloge, 302; CLA, u, 1653. 5 CTA, 11, 1652. 

6 DirrenerGER, Sylloge, 303. T Classical Review, 111, p. 188. 

* Op. cit. 645, Note. ® Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, 1, 199. 

1 Griech, Staats- und Rechisaltertiimer, 145, 
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. site of the deme of Dekeleia, a stele, on the front of which were pre- 
served 57 lines of a phratrial decree, dated in the year 396/5 8. c. and 
dealing with the phratry’s most vital duties. This was published by 
Koumanoudes in the "Ednpepls "Apyacodoyeey (1883, 69 ff.) and by 

Kéhler in the Addenda to the second volume of the Attic Corpus 
(841"). It has been made the subject of special articles by Szanto in 
the Rheinisches Museum (1885, 506-520) and by Gilbert in the Jahr- 
biicher fiir Philologie (1887, 23-28). Szanto’s paper is ingenious and 
suggestive, but is pervaded by a most improbable view of the relation 
of phratry to gens, and marred besides by some downright and inex- 
cusable blunders. Gilbert corrects Szanto on one important point, the 
question as to where that portion of the decree which was intended to 
be of permanent application begins, but hazards a theory of his own 
which is now demonstrably false. For in the summer of 1888 the stone 
bearing this inscription was cleaned, with the result that the back also 
was found to be inscribed. Of the new text, published by Pantazides 
in the "Eqnpepis (newspaper) of Sept. 1/13, 1888, and by Lolling in 
the "Apyatohoyxov Aedriov for August, lines 1-55 were engraved at 
the same time with the portion previously published and form its con- 
tinuation, These lines, like those on the front, are engraved crouyn- 
86y, with occasional aberrations. Two or three lines are apparently 
all that is lost at the end of the part on the face of the stone. Lines 
56-68 were added many years afterward. So far as I can judge from 
an excellent squeeze (I have not seen the stone), this portion would 
belong to the third cent. B.c. or the first part of the second. The let- 
ters are extremely irregular and unevenly spaced, which makes a more 
exact determination of the date peculiarly difficult. Aexedeés for 
AexeXecis in B, 65 is probably only a blunder of the stone-cutter. I 
give below the text of the whole document, with the restorations of 
Kéhler and Lolling, followed by a translation. The foot-notes do not 
touch upon orthographical peculiarities, of which there are several. 


TEXT. 
Face A, 
Awos Pparpio 
iepeds Qcd8wpos Evpavrido" av|éypayye nal arnce thy or7jdnv. | 


4 The words Ocd3upos Eipayribo are engraved in rasura, The letters, if regularly 
distributed, would have just filled the spuce. Instead of this, the letters of @cddupos 
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, 35 eopxmadrm 6 dpazpiapyos Kal 6 iepelis cuvnyopricev Ta Sixats- 
tara Kal ox | édcev d8éva pi) dvta dpdtepa dpatpitjev* bro 8 av 
tov ébévrwv droyndicwvtale Anpotiovidas, apeiréro xrias 

t 40 Spalxuds tepds rau Ad ra: Dparplax* complarrére 88 78 dpys- 

prov TodT0 6 iepeds | Td Acxedecéav otko #) abros dperdérw. é|Ecivac 
88 kal GAXax Tat Boropéver tH|v Hpatépwv éomparrev Tat KoL- 

45 vou" rail[ra] 8 dvas dad Gopulavos Epyovros .* emily |npitev 
58 tov ppatpiapyov rep) dv aly Siadiud ter én xara Tov évavrov| 
Exacrov’™ day 38 pr erenpiont, dberér|w revraxocias Spaxpas 

50 fepas rae Aut ([r]oe Pparpiale 3 €lomparrev 58 tov iepéa | [eJad 
G@do[v tov Bo]Aopevov 7d dpytpiov|[ro]iz[o tae Kowar]. Td 
88 Nourdy dryev ta| [peta al ra Koperja és Aexérevav eri t|[ov 

55 Bwpov: dy 82 pi Boone éml 76 Boys, d¢|[edéro mevr}xovT Ja 
Spaxpis iepas 7|[e Act ree Dparpiax* eo |rparréra 82 6 be Heallebs 
ee apybpwov Todo 4] abros apes Mira 


Face B. 
day 8é te Todta@y Staxwdr., Srror dv 6 ilepeds mpoypddnt, evOad- 
Oa dyev Ta peija Kal Ta Kopera* mpoypddev 58 xporewr|ra THs 
5 Aoprias év rivanlwr Nedeve@plévar pijatrov™ 4 omBapralor 
Gro dy Alexedetijs mporgorraow ev dare.” 70 8|é Yrrjpicpa rode 
Kai 7a lepemovva dvay|parpac ron iepéa ev orrjAne MBivys mp\ocOev 


1 The common fund ; of. Tazorn., Char. xxx. 5. The fund of Zeus Phratrios was 
the fund of the phratry. 

%® According to Szan7o, everything preceding raira 3° elva: (except the sentence 
hy 8... Baud, lines 26-29, which he regards as standing ont of its proper con- 
nection) belongs to the provisions for the immediate future, and the radra 8’ elyaamarks: 
the beginning of the permanent law. But, as Gilbert pointed out, if the pronoun 
referred to what follows, it would probably be rd3e. More decisive is the presence, 
in the next clause, of 8¢, which is irreconcilable with Szanto’s view. The permanent 
law begins with rhy 8¢ diadixaciay in line 26. The norists éAda@a:, Eopwodrw, make 
no difficulty ; of. B, 29 and MetsrerHans, op. cit,: Anm. 1638. 

Szano twice (pp. 507, 518) gives the sense of this as being dass der Phratriarch 
jedes Jahr die Abstimmung dariiber einzuleiten habe, wer diadikasirt werden solle. As if 
&y dy Béy could be an indirect question! 

® This crasis would not occur in a decree of the Ekklesia; MrtsrerAns, op.cit., 324, 

* Lolling refers to Lystas, xin. 3, which mentions ‘the barber’s shop near the 
Hermae” as the place tva of AexeAcis mpocgorraow. BLASS says that we have no in- 
dications as to the date of this oration (Att. Beredsamkeit, 1, 632). But, surely, the 
presence of Plataeans in Athens implies a date prior to 387 or not much later; see 
Pavs, rx. 1.4, This was probably, then, the place in 396/5. But the wording of 
the clause So... . mporporraiow provides for possible changes, 
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10 76 Boys Aexereiow tédeot tol’s éavtd. Nuxodnpos elre* ta 
pev Gra Karla Ta mpoTepa Wodicpata & Kéerae mepl T\és eloa- 
yarvis tay raider Kal ris &:a8|teacias, tds S68 wdptupas Tpés, 

15 dseipy|racémt rhudvaxpice, rapéxecOar ex 7\Gv EavTé Oracwrav 
paptupévras Ta brepwrmpe(va)™| Kad eropyivtas Tov Ala roy 
Pparprov’ | paprupév 8 ros wdprupas Kal éropvi|vas éxopuévos 
76 Bopd’ édv 88 ph dav ev 7|B(c) Oudcwr tora Toobroe Tov 

20 dpiOpor, ele tay ddXrwv dparépwr rapexécOw. Srav| Se He H 
Siadixacia, 6 ppatpiapyos pi m\[p]orepov didé7w 77(v) hpov 
mepl rév rallSwv Tois dace ppdrepor mpiv dy oi ad|76 76 eioa- 

25 youtvo Oacdrac xpiBdyv al[w]d 76 Bayo pépovrtes thy Wihdov 
Siayynd|icwvrac’ kal ras Yr pos Tas TéTwy évar|riov TeV drdvrev 
dpartpwy tov rapév|rav év Tit dryopat 6 ppatplapxos Siap|cOpn- 

30 cdrw Kal dvayopevérw drdrep’ dv| yndlowrvrar’ dav 8¢ yngioa- 
Hévov Tév Oliacwray Eva airois ppdrepa oi GAro|e ppdrepes 
drroyndicovrat, dperdovt|wv Exatov Spaxpas lepas Tot Adi tou 

35 P|patpiar of Oacdrat, wri boot dv Tov | PacwTHv Katiyopot 
i) evarriopevor | paivevrar ev rie Siadixaciac’ éav 88| arroyydi- 
covrat of Oracarat, 6 88 elod|you epi els Tos &[w]avras, Tots SE 

40 drrao|e Ee Eva pparnp, evypapécbe els 7a Kowa ypappareta.™ 
dy 8 dmoyrndpicw|yr[ a]: of dravres, detdérw Exarov Spalyuas 
lepas r&t Ad rt Dparpiar’ eav 82 | droydicapévov TOV Ora- 

45 cwray pip efile eis tos drravtas, kupla kato 4 arroyiplicts % 
Tov Oacwrav’ of 6¢ Oacdras pela TOV GddAwv ppatépwy pr) 
depivtay tiv | iov wept tov waidov tov ex 76 Oudco | ro 
avrav, 7b 88 Yrjipicpa Thde rpocavay|payrarw 6 iepeds (e)is Thy 

50 ond tiv Biv, “Opros papTipay ent rie eloraryeo}yet Toy 
raidwv" paptupa dv eiodyet falyrau o bov evae TéTov yiatov ey 
yaper|iis. dn 0} tadra vi) Tov Aia tov Ppdrpuoly. ebopra(v)re per 

55 pot Torna Kat ayaa év|ac, el 8’ éxvopxoiny, ravavria.* 


* According to LoLtix6G, lines 11-15 are written in rasura, which may partly account 
for the awkward and ungrammatical expression. rods udprupas rpeis is anomalous for 
pdprupas; of. Kutt, Zur Syll. inser. Boeot, p. 620. wapéxeadai does double 
ig needed in both relative and antecedent clauses, I do not see the force 
of iwé in iwepwrdueva, but it seems to have been thought important, since, by omitting 
it, the épwréueva could have been written entire, whereas, as it is, the last two letters 
had to be omitted altogether. 

® These were called, above, 7d ypauuareioy 7d ev Anporiwnday nal 7d dvrlypapor. 
™The wording of this oath is extremely muddled; probably the work of Nikode~ 
mos, who seems to have been exceptionally illiterate and bungling. 
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Mevégevos elzrev* Sed Oar rots ppdrepar rept | ris eloarywryiis 

Top waidwr, Ta pev GddXa Kalra ra mpdtepa Wodicpata, das 8 

60 av eldtravoi| bpdrepes rods péArovras elodryea Oat, dro|ypadec Bar 

Tot mpwror™ ever } du dv 7d xovpeo|y dryer 7d dvopa TaTpobev Kat 

rod Sijpov Kal rii|s pytpds tatpober Kal rod Sijpou mpos Toy | 

65 ¢patplapyov’ tov 8¢ dpatpialpyoy droypayr|japéveoy avarypa- 

apavra éx[rBévar brrov dv Aex]|ehees mpoopatact, exrO[ évac 52 

xa) tov lepéa] | dvaypdyravra ev cavidi[an Reved« ev ra lep]|- 

Gt THs Antods.” 7d dé W[ijgiopa Tdde mpocavaypdyvat | eis Ti) ]v 
aria [ri MBivyy.] 


TRANSLATION. 


Theodoros, son of Euphantides, priest of Zeus Phratrios, had this 
stele engraved and erected, 

The sacrificial portions due to the priest are as follows: from the 
meion, a haunch, a rib, an ear, and three obols of money ; from the 
koureion, a haunch, a rib, an ear, a quart-cake, a half-chous of wine, 
and a drachma of money. 

‘The following decrees were passed by the phraters in the archonship 
of Phormion at Athens [396/5 8. c.] and the phratriarchate of Panta- 
kles of Oion : 

On the motion of Hierokles: For all who have not yet been sub- 
jected to a diadikasia according to the law of the Demotionidai, the 
phraters, having promised in the name of Zeus Phratrios so to do, shall 
hold a diadikasia immediately, taking their ballots from the altar. 
And, whoever be found to have been introduced illegally, the priest 
and the phratriarch shall erase his name from the register kept in 
Demotionidai and from the copy thereof. And he who introduced the 
rejected member shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus 
Phratrios. This money the priest and the phratriarch shall collect, or 
be responsible for the amount. 

In future the diadikasia shall be held in the year following that in 
which the koureion is sacrificed, on the Koureotis of the Apatouria, the 
ballots being taken from the altar. And, if any disfranchised member 


% xpérq for xporépy is extraordinary. It may help to prop up the three similar 
examples given by Kiiuen, Griech, Gramm., 11, 22 (Anist., Birds, 824 should not 
have been cited), two at leust of which have been corrected by critics. J. the cases 
of xpdros with genitive quoted in SrepHanos, Thesaurus, ». v. pros. 

™ Probably in Dekeleia. 
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whole body of phraters present at the meeting and proclaim which way 
they have voted. And if, when the thiasotes have voted favorably, 
the rest of the phraters vote adversely, the thiasotes, except those who 
openly denounce or oppose [the child] at the diadikasia, shall be fined 
100 drachmas [apiece }, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. On the other 
hand, if the thiasotes vote adversely and the applicant [7. e., father or 
guardian | appeal to the whole body and the whole body decide that 
the child belongs to the phratry, he shall be enrolled in the general 
registers ; but, if the whole body vote adversely, he (7. ¢., the father 
or guardian ] shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phra- 
trios. And, if, when the thiasotes have voted adversely, no appeal is 
taken to the whole body, the adverse vote of the thiasotes shall be 
decisive. And the members of any thiasos shall not vote with the rest 
of the phraters on the children of their own thiasos. 

This additional decree the priest shall have engraved on the stone 
stele. 

Oath of witnesses at the introduction of children: I testify that 
this child whom he introduces as his son is the legitimate child of 
a lawful wife. This is true, by Zeus Phratrios. [I pray] that 
much good may befall me if I swear truly, and the contrary if I 
swear falsely. 

On the motion of Menexenos: Resolved by the phraters to amend 
the former decrees in regard to the introduction of children, as follows : 
In order that the phraters may know those who are to be introduced, 
there shall be presented to the phratriarch, during the year before the 
koureion is brought, a written statement of the name [of each child], 
with the father’s name and deme, as well as the mother’s name, with 
her father’s name and deme. And, when the statements have been 
made, the phratriarch shall inscribe them and post them up at the usual 
resort, for the time being, of the Dekeleians, and the priest also shall 
inscribe them on a white board and post it up in the temple of Leto. 

This additional decree shall be engraved on the stone stele. 


COMMENT. 


The foregoing document is difficult of comprehension especially for 
two reasons. In the first place, the subjects of efcaywy) and Siad.- 
xaota, with which these psephisms deal, are not here taken up for the 
first time. As regards the diadikasia, to be sure, Szanto” and Busolt™ 


1 Op. cit., 507. ) 8 Griech. Alt. 3 160. 
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some ingenious theories to the winds is a warning against over-confi- 
dence in dealing with riddles still unsolved. Nor, even if the consti- 
tution and procedure of this particular phratry lay clearly before us, 
would it be safe to assume that all the Attic phratries were cut out on 
the same pattern and pursued the same methods. There was of course 
a fundamental likeness between phratry and phratry. The conditions 
of membership must have been the same for all,” being none other than 
the conditions of Athenian citizenship. But beyond this the variation 
may have been wide. Our stele shows us one phratry modifying its 
rules and regulations. If the same phratry performed its duties in 
different ways at different times, how much more is such difference 
likely to have existed between different phratries. Yet, in spite of all 
these difficulties and limitations, the new text sheds enough additional 
light to justify a review of the whole subject. 

One thing which is now put beyond a peradventure is, that the mem- 
bers of this phratry did not all belong to one deme. Szanto, who regards 
the phratries in general as subdivisions of the demes, saw no difficulty 
in supposing that all the members of this phratry were of the deme 
ion, to which the phratriarch Pantakles belonged, in spite of the facts 
that the inscription was found at Dekeleia and the meetings for the 
admission of children were required to be held in that deme (4,4? ff). 
This view, always improbable enough, is now shown to be certainly 
false. It is searcely conceivable that the rendezvous of the Dekeleians 
in Athens should have been selected as the place to post notices intended 
to reach all members of the phratry (B, 5-6, 64-65), unless there had 
been Dekeleians in the phratry. A still more cogent proof is supplied 
by the provision of B, 62. If the members had all belonged to one 
deme, it would have been idle to require the mention of the father’s 
demotikon. But, besides Dekeleia and Oion, we cannot name any deme 
represented in this phratry, nor can we say whether there were any 
others. If there were, they were probably, like Oion (/. ¢. no doubt 
Olov AcxeXerxdy) in the immediate vicinity of Dekeleia. At least, the 
presumption, derived from other sources, that the phratries were unions 
of neighbors, receives some confirmation from our inscription. It looks 
asif this phratry were localized in and near Dekeleia, not, indeed, in 
the sense that all the members actually lived in that neighborhood, 
but that they belonged to that group of demes. But, whether all the 


* Except that some phratries were by law not open to Squoroinrol ; see BUERMANN, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, Supp. 1x, 643, 
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members of these deme> or of anv one of them belonged to the phratry. 
we cannat tell, If the Dwaleis of C7A. 11, 600 are rightly regarded 
as a union of two phratries. then, as the two phratriarchs there men- 
tioned were both Mvyrrhinusians, it follows that members of the same 
deme micht belong to different phratries. The same inference has been 
drawn by Buermann from the formula of the decrees conferring citi- 
zenship, eivac @urARS Kai Fyyov Kai dpazpias Fs Av Bovrynrar which 
suggests that. as after the choice of a tribe there was still open the 
choice of a deme, so after the choice of a deme there was still open the 
eboice of a phratry. Tt mav be then that the demesmen of Dekeleia 
and Qion were not all enrolled in our phratrv. And thus we are as 
far as ever from being able to estimate even approximately the size 
of an Attic phratry, or, what comes to the same thing, the number of 
phratries in the State. Between the twelve commonly accepted until 
lately and the three handred and sixty once proposed by Buermann, 
there is sil] room for indefinite guessing. 

Nor does the new text supply any decisive answer to the important 
question raised by Szinto, Are the Demotionidai a gens ora phratry 2" 
anid answered by him in favor of the former. Tt should be premised 
that the Demotionidai, if a gens, are to be regarded, not with Szanto 
as a wider organization including the phratry, but rather with Busolt 
as the nucleus around which non-gentiles were grouped to form: the 
phratry. Now the first two occurrences of the name do not favor the 
view that the Demotionidai are a gens, ‘The “law of the Demotio- 
nidai” is the law of the phratry (4, 77): ergo, one naturally infers, 
the Demotionidai ave the phratry.  Busolt,” to be sure, asserta, Die 
Satzungen dex Gesehlechts galten auch fiir die Phratrie, but the pissipre 
in Isaios to which he refers affords no confirmation of the assertion, 
and the general impression produced by the psephismea before tis 
that the phraters were a law unto themselves. Again, as the pheatry 
as a whole has control of the register (B, J9-- JO; A, (9-20), it is hard 
to see why a gens, and not the phratry, should be named as the body 
with whom the register is kept (1,27). But the “appeal to the Demo- 
tionidai” (4, 30) makes a difficulty. How, asks Szanto, not. without 


3. There is a third alternative possible, viz., that both gens and phratry were called 
Demotionidai. In that case, we could understand the phratry in the first two inatances 
and the gens in the third. I should prefer this to Szanto's view, but do not think it 
necessary. 

® Griech. Alt., 3159, with references to this inscription and Isatos, vit. 1h, 
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foree, can there be an appeal from a body to the same body again? 
On the other hand, we may ask, Why should the phraters, who in gen- 
eral manage their affairs collectively, abdicate in favor of a section of 
their number in the most important of their proceedings? The ques- 
tion is more forcible now than before, because, in the detailed regula- 
tion of the diadikasia by the psephism of Nikodemos, we find no dis- 
position to accept as final the decision of any subordinate body. On 
the whole, therefore, I am disposed to see in the Demotionidai the 
phraters, and the phraters only. If this be right, the word “appeal” 
is indeed not strictly appropriate, but perhaps the interpretation sug- 
gested below for the passage in question may make the employment 
of the word more intelligible. 

Tf our inscription teaches nothing about the relation of gens to 
phratry, it redeems this silence by the proof it brings that every mem- 
ber of the phratry belonged also to some one or other of a number of 
religious associations or (hiaso7. We can with some confidence goa step 
further. If any dependence is to be placed on the literal meaning 
of B, 23-48, all the members of any thiasos were expected to take 
part at the diadikasia of the child of one of their own number, and 
were all liable to be fined ; in other words, the thiasoi were subdivisions 
of the phratry. Further, according to the present wording of our 
text, these thiasoi were, at least in some instances, very small bodies ; 
the possible case is considered of the membership being less than four 
(8, 18-19). But it may be that in the first version of lines 11-15 a 
larger number of witnesses than these was prescribed. As to the nature 
of these thiasoi, we learn nothing beyond what the name itself implies, 
nor do other sources of information have much, if anything, to say of 
such associations, at least under that name.” But, inasmuch as @ca- 
carat and épye@ves are practically synonymous, it seems permissible 
to bring these thiasoi into connection with a much debated statement 
of Philochoros. His words, as quoted by Photios and Souidas, s. v. 
“Opyedives, are as follows: Tods 8¢ ppdropas erdvayxes déyerOat kab 
Tods dpyedvas Kal Tods dpoyddaxTas, ods yervyjTas Kadodpev. Opin- 
ions have differed as to whether ods here refers to both épyedvas and 
Opoyddaxras, or only to ozoyddaxtas. But, even without the con- 
text, the latter alternative seems to me almost certain,™ and those who 


® The “thiasoi of Herakles,” mentioned in Isa1os, x. 30 may be analogous. 
“OY. Busor, Griech, Gesch., 1, 895, 
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Athens, During these years, whatever meetings. the Demotionidai 
held must have been held in the city, Moreover, when the war was 
over, it is likely that many, habituated to city life, did not return to 
their country homes, but remained in the capital. What more likely 
than that the Demotionidai, having got into the way of it, should have 
found it convenient to continue meeting and transacting business in 
Athens? (2) But the irregularity went further than is implied in the 
mere substitution of one meeting-place for another. These meetings 
had been held without the presence and sanction of the priest of Zeus 
Phratrios. This is clear from the priest being appointed to collect the 
fine from future offenders—an unintelligible provision if he were an 
aider and abettor in the offense. Naturally, if the priest was not 
present, he did not receive the sacrificial portions to which he was 
entitled. The instructions of B, 7, and the consequent announcement 
of the iepeaeuva at the head of the stele, bear witness to an attempt 
to restore neglected rights. Henceforth the priest is made the judge as 
to whether circumstances necessitate a meeting elsewhere than at Deke- 
leia, and it falls to him, if'need be, to choose and advertise another place. 
Tn fact, all that part of the first decree which relates to eeayeryy was 
passed in the interest of the priest—a fact which may explain the 
requirement that he shall bear the expense of the stele. (3) The names 
of new members had been entered in the register without the diadi- 
kasia. This was simply part and parcel of that confusion into which 
the affairs of the phratry had fallen. The psephism of Hierokles 
aimed at correcting these laxities and restoring the traditional order. 
That of Nikodemos, on the other hand, bringing the thiasoi into promi- 
nence and making them jointly responsible for their members, seems 
to introduce innovations. What the occasion of this move was I am 
unable to say. 

Let us now attempt to realize, step by step, the process established 
by the decrees of 396/5 for seeking admission to the phratry of Demo- 
tionidai. There is probably no fixed rule as to the age at which a child 
shall be presented, but the ceremony under ordinary circumstances takes 
place within the first three or four years of the child’s life. 

‘The regular occasion, according to the evidence of several scholiasts 
and lexicographers, is the Koureotis, the third and last day of the 
Apatouria-festival. This statement has been disputed by August 


Mommsen,™ who assumes that the presentation began on the Dorpig aman 


%* Heortolagie, 308-310, i 
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the first day of the festival, on no better ground than that it would 
have been a bad arrangement to postpone the serious business till the 
last, But the evidence of the grammarians receives some confirmation 
from our inscription, which fixes the diadikasia upon the Koureotis. 
And it may well be doubted whether an attendance of the scattered 
phraters sufficient to transact business could have been secured for 
more than a single day, Unless insuperable obstacles, such as war, 
intervene, the meeting is held at Dekeleia. Thither are brought the 
children,” male and female, and with them the victims and other offer- 
ings which law or custom prescribed. Schoemann conceived such meet- 
ings as being held in the ¢pdrpcov, which according to Pollux (111. 52) 
was 76 lepdv els 6 ovvjecar (sc. of ppdropes). It is noteworthy that 
Stephanos of Byzantion (s. v. ¢atpia) and Eustathios (ad. I/., 239.30 
and 735.50) know the dpézprov only as a té7ros or Td7ros dpicpévos. 
At all events, the Demotionidai meet in the open air for the efrayayy 
as well as for the S:a8ccacia: for they are in presence of the altar,” 
and that this was not in a covered building we may infer, not only 
from its use for burnt sacrifices, but also from the phraseology of B, 9; 
one would not say “in Dekeleia before the altar,” if this altar were in 
a building. The meeting is presided over by the phratriarch. Each 
applicant presents his child, and is subjected to an examination, search- 
ing or perfunctory according to circumstances. Then, while the sacri- 
ficial portions assigned to Zeus Phratrios burn upon the altar, he takes 
oath that the child he presents is yryjovos éy yapuerfs. Following the 
oath of the father or guardian, comes the examination of the three wit- 
nesses whom he produces from among the members of his thiasos. They 
testify with one hand upon the altar and confirm their testimony with 
an oath. We should expect, then, to find the phraters proceeding at 
once to vote on the application, and, in case of acceptance, to enter the 
name of the child in the register. Such was the practice in other phra- 
tries, so far as known to us:“' but the practice of the Demotionidai, as 
regulated by the psephism of Hierokles, seems to have been different. 


® That the candidates were presented in person appears from IsAros, vi. 16; Dea., 
Lv11. 54: of. ANDOK., 1. 126, for admission into a gens. 
* See, especially, B, 17-18. 
yu. 16-17; Dem., xin. 13-14; Dem. 11x. 59: of ANDoK,, 1.127. The 
, XLII, might be the Demotionidai, since Eubulides was of the deme 
may have been Oloy Kepayeucdy; or, if it was Olov AeeAciedy, the 
bove, may have been different, The apparent difference of prac- 
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For a year later the child is still 6 eleayopevos (B, 24) and the father 
. or guardian 6 eiodywv (B, 37-38), and not till after a favorable issue 
of the diadicacla does registration take place (2, 39). I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the diadikasia of the Demotionidai, instead of being 
a procedure otherwise unknown to us, was nothing more or less than 
the trial and vote which every well-conducted phratry held on the ad- 
mission of each new child, the peculiarity lying solely in the interval 
of a year required between the first presentation and the vote. The 
object of this arrangement would be to secure due advertisement of the 
names and alleged antecedents of the candidates, and thus to prevent 
fraud. At the meeting on the Koureotis of the next year following, 
the phratriarch is required to bring up each case in turn, There is 
opportunity, for whoever will, to make objections (B, 34-36). Then 
follows the vote, which may result in any one of five ways, (A) If the 
child's fellow-thiasotes vote favorably, the case must then go before the 
remaining phraters. (1) If they vote favorably, the child’s name is 
enrolled in the two registers (this case, as being self-evident, is not men- 
tioned by Nikodemos). (2) If the phraters vote unfavorably, the child 
is rejected and each thiasote (or the thiasos collectively ?) including pre- 
sumably the father or guardian (unless the latter should not belong to 
the thiasos), but excluding any who may have opposed the candidate 
in the previous discussion, is fined 100 drachmas. (B) If the child’s 
fellow-thiasotes vote unfavorably, then an appeal may or may not be 
taken to the remaining phraters. (3) If no appeal is taken, the child 
is rejected, but there is, apparently, no fine. If an appeal is taken and 
(4) the action of the thiasos is sustained, the child is rejected and the 
elodyev is fined 100 drachmas ; but (5), if the decision of the thiasos 
is reversed, the child is accepted and his name enrolled. For cases (2) 
and (4) there remains the possible appeal to the Demotionidai. The 
subject is beset with difficulties, and I do not pretend to clearthem away. 
But it is noteworthy that, whereas, in case a child is rejected at the or- 
dinary diadikasia by his fellow-thiasotes, it is the eladyov who is said 
to appeal (B, 38), and, whereas at the extraordinary diadikasia of 396/5 
it is the eoayaydv of a rejected member who is fined (4, 22-23), here 
the rejected person is himself authorized to appeal, and, in the event 
of failure, the fine is said to fall upon him (4, 30-31, 38-39), Is this 
4 a mere carelessness of language, as Gilbert thought? Possibly so. But 
may we not take the language literally? In that case, this paragraph 
provides that one who had been rejected in infancy may, as an adult, 
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seek admission again in his own person. He refers his suit anew to 
the phratry ; the years that have elapsed since he was on trial before 
disguise a little the inappropriateness of the word épinus. Such a 
‘renewed application, made when proof would be harder than ever to 
obtain, would be a serious matter and would call for great caution, 
The oixos AexeXecav, which holds a position of dignity in the phratry, 
appoints five synegoroi, whose duty it is to oppose the claims of the 
applicant. The case is brought to trial before a meeting of the phra- 
ters. If the applicant succeeds in securing a majority vote, he is of 
course at once admitted ; if he fails, he is visited with a heavy fine, 
1000 drachmas, and remains what he was, a metic, 

At a much later day, in the Macedonian period, it was thought de- 
sirable to make still ampler provision than had existed for the adver- 
tisement of the names of candidates. It was now required that, at 
some time during the year preceding the Apatouria at which applica- 
tion was to be made, the name of each child should be reported to the 
phratriarch, When the time allowed had elapsed, the list was posted 
at the rendezvous of the Dekeleians in Athens and in the temple of 
Leto in Dekeleia, each name being announced in the form, Mévav 
MeveEévou €& Oiou Kat Nuxapérns KadAlrrou Tkwféws. Perhaps, 
at this time, the meetings of the phratry were so thinly attended that 
the mere presentation of a child did not constitute a sufficient adyer- 
tisement. Atany rate, the psephism of Menexenos gives us a fresh 
glimpse of laxity in the conduct of the affairs of the phratry, and of 
an effort, probably ineffectual, to secure reform. 

Posrscript.—The Berliner philologische Wochenschrift for Feb. 
16 and 23, 1889, containing a short discussion by Buermann of the 
new part of this inscription, reached me as I was finishing the fore- 
going article. Buermann’s interpretation differs from mine on some 
important points. The most serious divergence concerns the elcayary}, 
which, by implication, he puts in the year following the offering of 
the oureion, and consequently immediately before the diadikasia. 
Conformably to this, he takes 76 xpar@ érex 7, in B, 60, as equiva- 
lent to 7G torépp ae %. The phrase is a strange one, but I do not 


Of course, if the announcement was to be of any use, it must be made some time. 
before the elewywyh, but, with characteristic carelessness, that point is not made clear 
in the psephism, ‘The language used would allow the presentation of names to the 
phratriarch up to the date of the Koureotis: or should we understand r@ péry Ere 
as meaning, in the preceding civil year, i. ¢, before midsummer? 


(a 
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believe it can be so understood. Apart from this, I think my view 
pears from 4, 13-19, B, 12-13, 20-21, in spite of eloayouévo and 
eicdyou(B,24,37—38). As far as that goes, they might both comeon the 
same day. But the dissociation of the eteayw-yj from the offering of 
the victim on behalf of the child creates great difficulties. I will not 
press the argument, that Hierokles ought to have written tiv 82 cica~ 
yori wal ri Siabixaciay 7d Aovrov elvat TH baTépw Ever K. Tr; 
if such was his intention. But what meaning could the sacrifice have, 
if the child was not presented at the same time? 

Buermann infers from the terms of the oath (B, 52) that only sons, 
and not daughters, were enrolled. He might have quoted, further, 
A, 28 and B, 60. But, for the admission of daughters, we have the 
evidence, not only of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians 146, 
but also of Isaios, mm. 73-76. I therefore think it more likely that 
the omission of reference to daughters in the oath and the psephisms 
is due to carelessness. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Pantazides, I have seen also, at 
the last moment, the advance sheets of his discussion of the inscrip- 
tion, shortly to appear in the "E¢npepls ’Apyacodoycxr}, and have been 
able to appropriate from him two or three valuable suggestions in 
regard to minor points. 

American School, Athens, 
March 12, 1889, 


F, B. Tarsenn. 
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- SCULPTURES. 
The following objects found on this site deserve mention. 
I.—Torso of a female statue of Pentelic marble (pLaTE x1) ; 
found built into the wall at the north end of the semicircular row of 
blocks mentioned above, upright and facing inward, 0.50 m. below the 
surface. Head, fore-arms, and all below the knees wanting, otherwise 
in a good state of preservation. Height, 0.98 m.; greatest width, 
0.60 m.; thickness from chest to back, 0.35m. Mr. Washington’s 
careful description is as follows : “To judge from the drapery and the 
general appearance, a female figure is represented, though the breasts 
are not prominent. The small of the back is deeply hollowed, the 
thickness from front to back being here only 0.28 m. The chiton, 
which appears on the right shoulder and back, has its texture indi- 
cated by narrow wavy ridges, and is finished off, round the neck, by 
a smooth, slightly raised border 0.03 m. wide. It appears also below 
the himation, round the thighs, and shows, though not as prominently 
as the himation, the straight folds parallel to a central one, There are 
also indications of its having been held up by the right hand. The 
himation is supported by a strap passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right elbow. The himation is folded over this in short zig- 
zag folds, except at the back of the left shoulder, where the strap is 
smooth and uncovered. Below the strap the himation hangs, both in 
front and in the back, in stiff, straight, parallel ridges on each side of 
a central fold with slightly divergent edges, being carried further 
down at the sides of the figure. Part of it is draped over the left 
fore-arm and falls below in a stiff sheet, the space between this and 
the body being deeply undercut. The hair is represented by four curls 
in front and a square mass behind. Two curls fall in front of each 
shoulder. They are wavy and the texture is indicated by small ridges 
parallel to the general curves. In the back, the oblong plait of hair 
has almost square corners. It is in quite high relief (0.02 m.) and has 
a surface of fine wavy ridges.” Tt was not possible for me to examine 
the statue during my last visit to Greece, and I must, therefore, for 
the present, leave it an open question whether the work is archaic or 
archaistic, 
; I1.—Graeco-Roman torso of a youth: marble. Height, 0.60 m. 
Draped on the left side. 
II1.—Portion of a slab, 0.44 m. high, 0.39 m. wide, 0.14 m. thick, 
with a rough and much-worn relief. It represents a male (?) figure 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


‘The following inscriptions were found in the first church described 
above. The measurements were taken by Mr. Washington. 

I.—Reetangular marble block, with mouldings at top and bottom, 
and a small hole in the upper surface near the front. Height, 0.82 m. ; 
breadth, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.72 m, Height of lower moulding, 
0.08 m., of upper moulding, 0,17 m,; thickness of each, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m, 


AAAIPPOSP ADOFYSAMPOAITHITONA-=... OF 
Apparently a hexameter verse, Mr. E. A. Gardner suggested 
Ké]durros Trwbeds "Agpodirn révde [avé](0)[nxev, 


which is probably right. For the rather unusual use of révde alone, 
referring to a statue above, compare Liwy, Inschriften griechischer 
Bildhauer, Nos. 47, 50. 

The inscription may date from the fourth cent. B. c. 

I1.—Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.34 m. ; 
breadth, 0.625 m. ; thickness, 0.61 m., In the middle of the upper 
surface there is a shallow cavity, 0.46 m. long by 0.35 m, wide. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m, 


» MAIASKAAAIOY tas. Jet 
ANEOHKEN 
Ka]Anias KadXiov Mro[ Jef ds 
avéOnney 
The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 
I11.—Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.435 
m.; breadth, 0.65 m.; thickness, 0.63 m. On the upper surface, 


back of the middle, there is a shallow cavity, 0.42 m, long by 0.38 m. 
wide. Height of letters, 0,019 m. 


API... QNPAQOEEYSANEOHKEN 
*Apilori]ov Trw(A)eeds dvé(A)nnev 
The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 
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The foregoing dedications, taken together, afford almost convincing 
proof that the deme of Plotheia had its deme-seat near the site of this 


church. 
TV.—Rough boundary-stone, rounded and smovthed on one side. 


Height, 0.35 m.; breadth, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 


IPOS 
P 


There are two or three illegible characters after the [". 


F. B. TARBELL. 


DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON IN 1889. 
[Puate XIV, Pray.) 


REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT ANTHEDON.” 


In the winter of 1888-9, the Director of the American School at 
Athens decided to conduct excavations at one or two ancient sites in 
Boiotia, and invited me to take charge of the work. As early in the 
spring as the weather permitted, work was begun among the ruins of 
Anthedon. 

Anthedon is first mentioned by Homer (Jliad, 11. 508), who speaks 
of it as the furthest town in Boiotia. The pseudo-Dikaiarchos (Bios 
“EAAdéos, 17) tells us that it was situated on the shore of the Euripos, 
70 stadia from Chalkis and 160 from Thebes. Pausanias (rx. 22.6) 
adds that it lay on the left side of the Euripos (as he came from the 
eastward) at the foot of Mt. Messapion. This is all the information 
that the ancient writers give us about the location of the town, but it 
is enough to identify, as the ancient site, the remains on the shore of 
the Euripos, about a mile and a half to the north of the little village 
of Loukisi, and this identification has never been questioned. The 
remains consist of a city-wall “of the most regular kind of masonry,” 
an acropolis hill with remains of fortification-walls, the foundations 
of two breakwaters enclosing a small harbor, and “ part of the plat- 
form of a great public building, thirty-four yards long, founded in 
the sea,” 

About the city itself our information is scanty. The pseudo-Dikai- 
archos (i. ¢.) tells us that it was a town of no great size, and that it had 
an agora surrounded by a double stoa and planted with trees. Strabo 


* For the plans which accompany this article, I nm indebted to Mr, Robert Weir 
Schultz, of the British School at Athens. Mr. Schultz visited Anthedon with me 
after the excavations were completed, and was on the ground less than a day and a 
half, For this reason his plan, though rendering accurately the appearance of the 
foundations as a whole, does not attempt to give the exact dimensions and levels of 
the remains. The walls are rougher at the edges in some places than might be 
inferred from the plan, 

'Lgaxe, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. 11, p. 272. 
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(Geog., 404) and Athenaios (1. 56, vit. 47, 99, xv. 24) give us no addi- 
tional information of importance. Pausanias (/. ¢.), however, tells us 
that “somewhere about the middle of the city” there was a shrine of 
the Kabeiroi, and, close by, a temple of Demeter and Kore, contain- 
ing their statues in white marble. On the land-side of the city, accord- 
ing to the same authority, lay a temple of Dionysos, containing a statue 
of the god. There were also at Anthedon the tombs of the sons of 
Tphimedeia and Aloeus, slain by Apollo, and near the sea the so-called 
Leap of Glaukos, The last, as Mr. Buck has suggested, “ was proba-_ 
bly a natural cliff like the numerous Lover’s Leaps on our eastern 
coast.” Tf so, it ean only be the steep cliff on the seaward side of the 
acropolis, Ovid refers twice to Anthedon (Met., vi. 232-3, xr. 903 
ff.) in connection with Glaukos, and Stephanos of Byzantion (E@vixév, 
8, v.’ AvOnSav) quotes Lykophron (Alex., 754) for the statement that 
it was founded by Thracians. Finally, we know from inscriptions 
(Larfeld, Syll. Inser, Boeot,, 15, 181, 274) that in the last years of the 
fourth century B, c, and toward the end of the third, Anthedon was 
a member of the Boiotian League, a fact which was further testified 
to by one of the inscriptions unearthed by us. As to the name of the 
town, it seems natural to connect’Av@nSdév with dvOos. Stephanos 
of Byzantion ((. c.) tells us that the place got its name 6a rd racdv 
avOnporarny elvat, a view which a visitor to Anthedon in late Feb- 
ruary or early March would certainly be inclined to favor. 

Our work at Anthedon began March 5, and continued for three 
weeks, during which time only one day was lost through bad weather. 
The number of men employed varied from fourteen to thirty-five, the 
average being about twenty-five. Mr, Carl D, Buck remained with 
me during the greater part of the three weeks, and by his suggestions 
aided me much. Through the kindness of Mr. Ree, director of the 
English company which is draining Lake Copais, we were allowed, 
without charge, to use one of the company’s buildings half-an-hour’s 
walk from the acropolis of Anthedon. With the aid of the sketch- 
plan given by Col. Leake (/. ¢.), we were able to trace the course of 
the city-walls over their whole extent. We found rather more remains 
of the walls than Leake had indicated, and at one point traces of a 
tower. Leake’s plan seems inaccurate in some respects. The depth 
of the town from north to south is greater than would be inferred 
from it, and a comparison of the accompanying sketch of the harbor 
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with his plan will show that he did not accurately give the relative 
positions of the breakwater and the “ public building” (Fig. 2). 

We were disappointed to find that nearly the whole area of the city 
was planted with grain, for, as the only point at which a building 
could confidently be looked for was at the platform by the sea, we 
had counted on doing a great deal of experimental digging ; but, 
while we should not have hesitated to dig through grain fields if we 
had had undoubted indications of important remains, it seemed hardly 
justifiable to do so on an uncertainty, Work was begun at the plat- 
form already mentioned. There were visible, besides the platform, an 
outer foundation-wall of poros blocks, with a few blocks of an upper 
course of a rough conglomerate. The wall was well built and the 
blocks were regular. Four trenches were dug inward from the sea 
at different parts of the platform. All these, at a depth of 0.56 m., 


Fic, 1,—Harbor and Foundations at Anthedon, 


ran into a second foundation-wall composed of large regular blocks of 
poros. The average size of the blocks is as follows: length, 1.20 m.; 
breadth, 0.80 m. ; thickness, 0.47 m, The wall, which is evidently of 
Greek workmanship, runs nearly east and west, parallel to the outer 
wall and to the sea. Eight days were spent in the work at this place, 
and the foundations of a very extensive structure, or corhbination of 
structures, were laid bare (see PLAN). During this work there were 
found : near the junction of the walls ¢ and e’, the top of an inscribed 
stele of poros, and, close to the most southern wall n, an inscribed basis 
of blue limestone ; near the stele, a small Doric capital of poros, 0.36 
m. in diameter, with twenty channels and with a dowel-hole in the top; 
in the part of the structure furthest from the sea, considerable remains 
of a Roman mosaic pavement with a rather complicated and pretty 
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bronze and bronze slag. Four men were kept at work the rest of the 
day at this point, but found nothing more except some small rough 
vessels of unpainted clay, and, at a considerable distance, some By- 
zantine graves. The bronze implements were taken to the National 
Museum at Athens. 

We decided next to make an attempt to find the temple of the Kabei- 
roi, which Pansanias (/. ¢.) says was in the middle of the city. A very 
Jong trench was dug from the southern slope of the acropolis toward 
the southern city-wall, with two shorter ones at right angles to it. 
These trenches ran for their whole length through a grain field, the 
owners of which received compensation. In the upper part of the long 
ditch, bed-rock was very soon reached ; in the lower part, the depth 
was about a metre. A great many tombs were found, but no walls 
of any other kind. In the upper part of the trench, on the south- 


Fia. 2.—Object in poros found at Anthedon, perhaps a ofeua. 


ward slope of the acropolis, we found an object in poros which is 
reproduced in Figure 2. It is 0.58 m. long, 0.38 m. wide at one 
end and 0,265 m. at the other. The four cavities, A, B, C, D, have the 
following dimensions : 


A,0.39 m. by 0,095 m.; depth, 0,07 m.; capacity, 1.5 litre. 


B,0.135 m.indiameter; “ 0.074m.; “ 0.725 “ 
0:13'm.“ 0,065 m. 5 oe 10.6 Me 
D,0.125m. “6 “ SE © AONOG) at FO 0420 


Tn many ways it resembles the eyx@para which have been found 
in different parts of Greece and Italy. It differs, from any of those 
I know, in its small size, in having the rectangular cavity 4, and in 
the small size of the thzee circular cavities. It bears no inscription, 
It is finished smooth except on the bottom, which is left rough. It 
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is now in the church-yard at Loukisi, where were deposited the less 
important objects found at Anthedon. Further down in the same 
trench was what appeared to be a very small tomb, made of two 
pieces of stone hollowed out into a double coffer. It is 1.40 m. long 
by 0.80 m. wide, and 0.19 m. deep. It somewhat resembles a cof- 
fered ceiling-piece, except that it is made of two pieces of stone, 

The fourth and last trial was made at a low hill some distance east 
of the city, beside the road to Chalkis. Here there had been found 
a sacred boundary-stone of rough conglomerate, not in situ, but in a 
Byzantine grave; and there were visible above ground two architec- 
tural fragments, a small Doric frieze-block of poros, with triglyphs, 
and a small poros cornice-block with denticular ornamentation. There 
were also, projecting from the surface, some good walls, which, how- 
ever, proved to be tomb-walls. At this point a great many trenches 
were dug in all directions, but no trace of a temple-foundation was 
found. A number of architectural fragments were brought to light, 
some of which showed traces of blue and red. Of these, a Corinthian 
capital, rather prettily ornamented but evidently of late workmanship, 
was taken to the museum at Thebes. In one of the trenches, at a depth 
of 0.81 m., were found two dedications to Artemis Eileithyia, and what 
may perhaps be a fragment of a third dedication to Artemis. A great 
many Byzantine graves were found, one of which was covered by a 
large inscribed stele of marble, now in the museum at Thebes. At 
a depth of 2.60 m., was found a grave which was cut in a circular 
shape in the virgin soil. In this grave were glass beads, bits of bronze, 
and fragments of terracotta figurines, besides a number of small ob- 
jects of gilded terracotta with bronze eyelet-holes, which had evidently 
formed a necklace. They consisted of pear-shaped and crescent-shaped 
pendants, beads, and small button-like disks, two of which bore well- 
executed heads, 
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the westward. It is cut by grooves 0.11 m. wide and 0.08 m. deep, 
which are represented in accompanying PLAN. These grooves may 
have been used in fastening on an upper course of stones, or, more 
probably, they may have served merely to let the water run off when 
the waves dashed over the platform, as must have occurred if the plat- 
form was originally of its present height.? The wall c shows no trace of 
further extension toward the east, but apparently ran some distance fur- 
ther toward the west. The length of the existing portion of the wall 
is 26.25m. Itis built of regular, well-squared blocks of poros. The 
wall d is 0.40 m. higher, and runs parallel toc. Its eastern portion 
is very regular. Toward the west, although it is firmly built and 
averages over a metre in breadth, the edges are very irregular. There 
is no trace of a continuation of this wall further to the west. Its total 
length is 50 m. The wall e is parallel to c and d until it reaches a 
point just beyond the end of d, when it bends sharply. It greatly re- 
sembles d in every respect ; like d it is regular and even at the eastern 
end, but it soon grows irregular at the edges and is more irregular 
than d. Its total length is 47 m. These two walls are crossed at 
right angles by a third, é, which corresponds in all respects to d and 
e. Where it intersects d and ¢ it is regular and even, but it soon be- 
comes ragged at the edges, and is the most irregular of the three walls. 
This irregularity may perhaps be explained by the nature of the mate- 
rial, which is soft and friable, but, at and near the junction of d, ¢, and 
é, the walls, though of the same material, are as regular and even as 
if built of marble. From e is built a slightly sloping, regular foun- 
dation of blocks a little over a metre in width. It appears to be the 
foundation of a sloping entrance into the structure. It is flanked by 
two blocks of limestone about 0.80 m. square, on which are marks 
of columns about 0.50 m. in diameter. Directly across the end of this 
entrance run the remains of a wall f, which was probably a support- 
ing wall, not rising much above its present level. The length of this 
~ wall, as it now exists, is 11 m. 

All the walls so far described are very much alike, and seem to have 
belonged, with the platform, to a single structure. What this struc- 
ture was it is difficult to say. It certainly was not a temple. Now 
the only building not a temple which our literary authorities speak of, 


2 Mr. Schultz believes that the platform was originally much higher, reaching the 
level of the foundations. 
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south and west, but there is no trace of a continuation of any of the 
walls represented in the PLAN, and the general results were not such 
as to lead me to excavate at this point more than was necessary to 
make a complete piece of work. 


THE SMALL TEMPLE AT ANTHEDON. 


I have ventured to call this building a temple, from its general 
form and because its position seems to correspond with that of the 
temple of Dionysos, as Pausanias describes it. It is very small, its 
extreme length being only 10.47 m., and its breadth, 6.05 m.; but, 
according to the pseudo-Dikaiarchos, Anthedon was in his time only 
a small fishing-village. The walls are certainly Greck, and of a good 
period.‘ The walls of the pronaos are the best and most regular, those 
at the back are rougher. The walls within (B and the wall at right 
angles to it) I cannot understand (see PLAN). There appears to be 
no reason for considering them earlier or later than the other walls. 
It will be noticed that the building faces almost exactly east. It lies 
on a slight slope, the eastern end being somewhat higher than the 
. western. To the west there is a stream, dry while I was at Anthedon, 
whose banks at this point are strengthened by regular masonry. The 
building lies very near the road from Anthedon to Thebes, as is indi- 
cated by the line of opened graves. Absolutely nothing was found 
by which the building could be identified. The bronze implements 
were found less than a hundred feet away. 


BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FOUND AT ANTHEDON. 


These implements comprise the following objects (PLATE XIV) : 

I.—Double-edged axe-head, with a hole for inserting a handle. 
Length, 0.225 m.; width at edges, 0.08 m.; width at middle, 0.04 
m.; greatest thickness, 0.025 m. The edges of the sides are beveled 
toward the hole in the centre, which is 0.038 by 0.017 m. It shows 
no signs of use. 

II.—Another axe-head of the same general shape, but smaller, and 
broader in proportion to its length. It shows evident marks of use 


‘Mr. Schultz agrees with me in this opinion. 

5T am indebted to Mr. W. J. Stillman for the excellent photograph from which 
PLATE XIII is made. The photograph was taken after I left Athens, and, as all of 
the objects could not be represented, some of those to which I wished to call special 
attention happen to be omitted. 


ANTHEDON + 


= PLAN: or - FOUNDATIONS FOr -A-TEMPLE + 


Res APR ee 
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in the nicked edges. Length, 0.135 m.; width at edges, 0.066 m. ; 
width at middle, 0.038 m, ; greatest thickness, 0,024 m. ; hole in the 
middle, 0.035 by 0.02 m. 

III, 'V.—Fragments of similar tools. Length of first, 0,076 m.; 
width at edges, 0.062 m. ; width at break, 0.037 m. ; greatest thick- 
ness, 0.024 m. Length of second, 0.08 m. ; width at edges, 0.052 m. ; 
width at break, 0,04 m. ; greatest thickness, 0,027 m. The break in 
each is through the hole in the middle, but the two fragments evi- 
dently do not belong to the same axe-head. 

Axe-heads very like all these have been found in the excavations 
on the acropolis at Athens, at a depth of 14 m. 

V.—Implement consisting of a tube, apparently for inserting a 
wooden handle, and a short blade beveled to a sharp edge from the 
under side. Total length, 0.145 m.; length of tube, 0.055 m.; 
diameter of tube, 0.056 m. Similar objects were found with the 
axe-heads in the excavations on the acropolis at Athens, but their 
use has not been satisfactorily explained. A bit of sheet bronze is 
fastened to the under side of our specimen, which led to the sugges- 
tion that a bronze plate had been soldered on, forming a shovel. This 
view is hardly tenable, and it seems clear, especially from the sharp 
beveled edge, that the instrument is complete as it is. It may have 
been used for grubbing roots, or as a kind of gouge. Our specimen 
is slightly heavier, and rather more carefully made, than the one from 
the Athenian acropolis. 

‘VI.—End of the blade of a similar instrument (not represented in 
the pate). Length, 0.05 m. 

VII.—Piece of bronze resembling a hollow horn. It appears to 
have been part of some ornament, rather than of an implement of any 
kind. A bit of sheet bronze is attached to this near the end. 

VIIL.—Fragment of a narrow, slightly curved band, with raised 
edges, ornamented with the figure of a stag in repoussé, There are 
traces of the hind legs of a similar animal going in the opposite direc- 
tion. The stag’s head is thrown back almost upon its haunches, while 
the horns project in front. 

IX.—Drill resembling those now used in working stone. 

0.13 m.; width at large end, 0,025 m.; at small end, 0.011 m, 

X.—Smaller tool somewhat like an awl, with four flat sides, and 
with a tang for inserting into a wooden handle. Total length, 0.095 m, ; 
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without handle, 0.057 m. ; width, 0.07 m. It is barely possible that 
these two implements may have been used in cutting stone." 

XI—Chisel, with a flaring edge, consisting, in one piece, of two 
parts, the chisel proper, and the part to be inserted in a wooden handle. 
These are separated by a projection on each side, Total length, 0.21 
m,; length of chisel proper, 0.12 m. ; of handle, 0.075 m.; width of 
edge, 0.042 m. It shows no signs of use. 

XII.—Sickle, ornamented with lines, the edge beveled on one side. 
Length of arc, 0.31 m.; greatest width of blade, 0.035 m. Itis broken 
across the middle. It has a tang to be inserted in a wooden handle, 
pierced with a hole for receiving a rivet. It appears to have been used, 
for the edge is nicked and the point blunted. 

XIII-XXVI.—Blades and fragments of blades, mostly of knives 
of various shapes and sizes, the longest of which measures 0.19 m. 
Nearly all of these show signs of long use, some being nearly worn 
through by constant whetting and wear; one is bent nearly double ; 
many of them still bear the rivets by which they were fastened to the 
handles. One blade (not represented in the PLATE) appears to be ser- 
rated, but it may be that it is only nicked, although the nicks are re- 
markably regular. 

XXVII.—Fragment resembling a bundle of reeds or rods. Length, 
0.068 m. ; circumference, 0.073 m. ; width of each reed, 0.010 m, 

XXVIII.—Handle of a large vase or caldron with a fragment of 
the side (not represented in the PLATE). 

XXIX-XXXI.—Three smaller handles, 

XXXII.—Fragment, apparently of a lance-head, consisting of a 
thick central shaft, with a thinner blade. Length, 0,05 m, ; greatest 
width, 0.04 m. This is not represented in the PLATE. 

XXXIII.—Ovyal piece of bronze, with indistinguishable ornament 
in relief. 

XXXIV.—Ring of bronze wire (perhaps a bracelet), 0.056 m. in 
diameter. 

XXXV.—Two fragments of a flat-sided bronze rod. 

Besides these were found a great quantity of sheet bronze, and large 
masses of bronze slag, some fragments apparently of the vessel to which 
the large handle belonged (XX VIII), and a number of small objects. 

As has been said, these implements were not deposited in a tomb, 


© W.J. Stillman says, decidedly, that they could not have been used for that purpose. 
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The character of the collection—including implements of various kinds, 
some new and some bearing marks of long use, fragments of ornaments, 
together with the presence of masses of bronze slag (thirty or forty 
pounds, at least)—suggests that we may have come upon the shop or 
stand of a maker of bronze tools, and that the old implements and 
fragments were collected to be worked over, while the apparently un- 
used ones may or may not be products of his skill. This theory would 
account for what scems to be the case, that we have, in the collection, 
objects of different epochs. It seems more than doubtful that the 
axe-heads and the object described under No. V can belong to the 
same time as the ornament with the stag in relief. 


JOHN C. ROLFE. 


DISCOVERIES AT ANTHEDON IN 1889. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 


Some of the following inscriptions were brought to light in the 
course of the excavations carried on at Anthedon in March 1889, A 
few others were found above ground by Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Buck among 
the graves of the neighborhood. A good number of others had been 
unearthed by peasants in their illicit digging for graves, and had been 
taken to their houses in the neighboring village of Loukisi. These 
last were collected by Mr. Koromantzos, the government overseer of 
the excavations, and were deposited in the church-lot at Loukisi. The 
others, unless the contrary be specified below, were taken to the same 
place, 

Except in the case of No. V and of tivo or three trifling details else- 
where, Mr. Buck has the sole credit and responsibility for the text of 
these inscriptions, so far as contained on the stones, as well as for the 
measurements. The notes on dialect are also exclusively his. 

By a “new name,” below, we mean a name not to be found in the 
dictionary of Pape-Benseler or in the indexes to Collitz’ Sammlung 
der griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, Bd. 1 and 11", the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Graecarwm, the Corpus Inseriptionum Atticarum I, IIT, the Inscriptiones 
Graecae Antiquissimae, the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 1877— 
1886, and the Mittheilungen des deutschen archdologischen Instituts zw 
Athen, Bd, 1-x. 

LIST OF RECRUITS. 

I.—Gable-top stele of poros, broken off at the right and below, the 
first two lines only of the inscription being complete. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.415 mi. ; width, 0,355 m. ; height of letters, 0.13 m. 


KTEISIAOAPXONTOSBOIQTOIS == Kretaiao dpxovros Bowwrois, 


EPIAEPOAl PIQNOS emi 88 réd[os "Hox ?]piovos, 
PEATO®OPHAPE ?AYAN merropopn dme[y]pdyrar[ Oo 
APHETION “Adnotiov = — ~ - 
POAIKAEIZA Tloacwre’s A - — — 
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In the lists of Aigosthena, as well as of Chorsia, there are two forms, 
Of those from Aigosthena, two have the form last given in the table, 
while eight have that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. Of the 
two lists from Chorsia, one has the form given under Thespiai, the 
other, that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. We must not as- 
sume the non-existence of officials in cases where their names are 
omitted. The constitutions of the various members of the league were 
probably the same.* 

‘The order of words in éx) 62 moAvos is not the usual one. We 
find, rather, éwt éAcos 5¢ in all the previously known Boiotian lists in 
which the phrase occurs, with one exception,‘ while in the lists of Aigos- 
thena the order is the same as in our own. The phrase wedropdpn 
drreypdayyav60 is, in this form, unique, though dmreypayravOo év Ted- 
tosopas is exceedingly common. The various corresponding phrases in 
the listsof the other cities have been collected and tabulated by Foucart.’ 

As regards the dialect, we note that while we have the earlier and 
invariable orthographic peculiarities of Boiotian vocalism, such as 
«=n and =a, the etymologie spelling is preserved in those cases 
where the Boiotian spelling is either of comparatively late introduc- 
tion or was never absolutely fixed. Thus, we have Bocwrois, not 
Bovwrds, and Tixer, not Tovywv. In the other two inscriptions of 
the archonship of Ktesias, v is written for oz, but in the Nikareta in- 
scription (CoLirrz, 488), which belongs approximately to the same 
period, the proportion between ov=or and v=o is nearly even. In 
the third line the squeeze does not show whether the penultimate letter 
is@orz. The regular form of the endings —v71, -vtat, -v70, -vT@ is 
in Boiotian -14:, -v@n, etc., but forms with 7 are found occasionally. 
Thas, among thirty-two occurrences of the word dreypdyyavro in the 
lists of recruits, twenty-six have -vo, but six have -vro, 

Tlodcede?s is a new name. 


DEDICATIONS. 

II.—Fragment of a base with cornice, broken at the bottom and 
back. Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.29 m. ; height of letters, 0.014 m. 
MATPQ AIQNIOYS1O Mérpo[v] Acwmodaro[s 
EIPAIA APTEMIAI  Eipaid[a] *Apréwde 

EIOIOYIH Ei JecOiovin 


+G Foucarr, in Le Bas, Voyage archéol., 11, 34a, *Contrrz, 736, 
* Bull, de corr, hellén., tv (1880), p. 87. 
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that, in cases where both spellings occur in the same inscription, the 
inconstancy of spelling is caused by inconstancy of pronunciation, 
‘The affection of the pronunciation which came about in the third 
century was constant. Its representation, on the other hand, was 
often neglected by the stone-cutters. In regard to the form EieBeta 
from Thisbe, M. Foucart, who published the inscription in which it 
occurs, has made a mistake to which attention ought to be called. 
Speaking of EivecBein, he says: M. Larfeld a fait remarquer que, dans 
les textes de Ohéronée et de Lebadée, ex est souvent employé a la place de 
v. La dédicace de Thisbé fait connattre la méme altération dans une 
troisiéme ville, The change referred to by Larfeld (op. cit., p. xviii) 
is between ec and v representing oz, and to bring into connection with 
this a change from an original v to e is entirely misleading. It is an 
impossibility for original v to become ec in Boiotian, the very dialect 
which shows the greatest tenacity in preserving the old open sound. 
We have nothing to do with a phonetic change from one to the other. 
The two forms are distinct and dependent on a play between strong and 
weak suffix-forms, The relation of EiiecOeca to EinecOvia is the same 
as that of yeyoveta to yeyouvia (suffix —Feo-ca to ve-ta).* In the form 
E’\ecOia from Chaironeia, the ec has become «, as regularly in Boiotian. 

III.—Six fragments of bluish stone, fitting together, Total length, 
1,015 m. ; height, 0.20 m.; height of letters, 0.02-0.025 m. 


IN-l2AC SIMAXQTAZOOYI\TEPAZKAPAIAAKH 
MEA/ NOIAAAPT CMIAIEIAEIOOYIH 


es = rfe]is Aofv]ouuaye ras Poul ya]répas Kapaida xi 
Mer[a]v0lBa *Apréusd: BinesBouln. 


Translation. — - - nes, son of Lysimachos, (dedicates) to Artemis 
Eileithyia (these statues of) his daughters, Karais and Melanthis. 

Comment.—The name Kapais has been hitherto met with, so far as 
we know, only at Chaironeia ( Bull. de corr.hellén.,vust, p. 55) ; MedavOis, 
asa woman’s name, only at Tanagra (CoLiitz, 987). One ofthe breaks 
in the stone runs through the fourth letter of 'Apréuc8:, but the re- 
maining marks can belong only to an E, not by any possibility to an 
A. The inscription shows the customary Boiotian orthography, ex- 


8 Bull, de corr. hellén., 1884, p. 415, 
“Maven, Gr. Grammatik2), p. 308; BRUGMANY, Gr, Grammatik in Juan Milller’s 
Handbuch, ¢73. 
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cept in the name of the divinity, which has already been commented 
on. The letters are of the Roman period. 

IV.—Block of blue limestone, broken at the back. Height, 0.25 m. ; 
width, 0.81 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.67 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 


OIOFITQNTONTTATEIAKHAAMOKAEI 
ATONANAPAEYPOY@#AONTA 
OIOFITONOSTYZO0IYS 


Quoyitwy tov traté[ pla x7 Aapoxdeila tov advdpa 
Evpovddovra | Qtoryitovos tis Oris. 


Translation.—Theogeiton and Demokleia (dedicate) to the gods 
(this statue of) their father and husband Euryphaon, son of Theo- 
geiton. 

Comment.—In the first line the sixteenth letter, which is perfectly 
distinct, is shaped like an | with an excessively broad top. 


LIST OF MAGISTRATES. 


V.—Gable-top marble stele, unearthed in the excavations and taken 
to the museum of Thebes. Height, 1.11 m.; width, 0.515—-0.545 m. ; 
letters irregular and of various heights. Edited from an imperfect 
squeeze. 

ATAOHTY 
XH 


APXONT@NCTESAN 
ANAFPA®H AEYTEPA 


TI TEPTYAAOC AYPZ®WCIANOC 
AE WMNAC AY 
AE ONTAC AYPTTAPANONOC 
METICTION AYPEP® TANOC 
ZWTYPOC AE ONTAC 


EYSPAC TT POCAOKIAOC 

MAPKOC ZEYO 

ZWCIMOC NA 1AO 
¢ATTPEIMOC BAAAO 

ETTASPAC FJ 

Z@CIMOC 


BEOAOCIOC 


to 
to 
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Fi KACOTTATPOC mm 
ATTIKOC 
ETIKTAC 3 
ZWCINOC 
A TTPEINMOC ° 
APNOAIOC 
A TYXIKOC a 
ZWMCIMNAC 
rIiOY 
KAAAINEIKOC 
ZWMCINAC 
CFIOYAIOCEPAHC 
AYPHAIOCZ@... AC 
MA AYPHAICYPEINOC 


fu 


PAE VOPAC 
AIOTENHC 
ICE IA® IT/TTTT 
COTT AYPEYINETOC 
HPAKAEIAHC ITU 
AOVKIOC FICTI@N 
LTTTTT TTT TT A KAHC 
WITT AYPZ@CIAOC 
LTITTT TT 
LLLTTTT TT 
CFAIOC 
ZMCIANOC 
"Ayady tu - 
X?- 
, wy? 

"Apxovrwy repay [ar sy? 

davaypabn Sevrépa. 

Tu Bépsos) Téprurros Avp(nALos) Zaotpos 
Aewvas Adv[p](1)Acos) - - - 
Acovras Avp(nAtos) Lapdpovos 
Meyiotiov Avp(nrcos) 'Epa[ tr |eavos 
Zwrupos Aeovtas 
Evdpas TIpocdoxtpos 
Mapxos ZevG(?) - - - 


Zwcpos Ma[E}cpo[s 
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Prados) [Tpeipos Oa@rof[s 
‘Exadpas 
Looe i pos . 
Qeodoc10¢ 

T'(asos) Tiovds05) KXrcoratpos 

"Artixos 
"Ewiatas 
T1090 105 

Pr(aouos) [Tpeipos 
“Appuodios 
PA(aovios) Tuyexos 
ZLootpas 
T'(asos) ‘loufAuos - - 
KadAwetxos 
Zoot pas 
T(atos) "lovaAsos “Eppijs 
Aupnrwos Zool o jas 
M(apros) Adpnri[os] Supe os 
Pr(douros) Evdpas 


Acoryévns 

"Iaetdea[ pos ---- 

Lwir- - - Avp(Atos) Ei[a }iveros (?) 
“Hpaxrtetdbns 8 ------ 

Aovxtos Me |ycorior 
------ "A + + -KXis 

----- Adp(nArtos) Zacipos 
Tacos 

Za@cipos 


Translation.— With the blessing of Fortune. Second register of 
crown-wearing (or crowned) archons: Ti. Tertullus, etc. 

Comment.—The names down to ®2. Ipeizos or thereabouts look 
as if they might have been engraved at onetime. The rest, in letters 
of various sizes and in some cases sprawling carelessly, would seem 
to have been added at intervals. Why the series should have been 
brought to an end by the leaf in the second column and then resumed. 
below is a mystery. The numerous Aureliusea in the \etter pert ° 
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the list enable us to assign the document to the latter part of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third century a. p. 

In restoring line 3, we haye been unable to choose between the pos- 
sible alternatives, crehavnpdpwr and orepavwbévrov. Srepavnpdpos 
was the title of an eponymous magistrate in several cities of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere.” The combination dpyov otepavnpépos, 
though unexampled, is likely enough. If orepavwbévtav be read, 
the list would be one of archons who had received the honor of a 
crown. 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE EPICHORIC ALPHABET, 

VI.—Poros slab, Height, 0.45 m.; width, 0.40 m.; height of 
letters, 0.04-0.06 m, 

BIOrTITO Quyiro 


The chief interest of this inscription lies in the peculiar form of 
the theta, of which there is only one other example in the whole mass 
of early inscriptions. This is in a short dedication of Elis,'* where 
we find ANEBEKAN. The corresponding rounded form © is found 
three times in early Boiotian inscriptions,” once at Corinth,'* and once 
at Selinous,” while from Amorgos” we have a similar form in which 
the cross-bar comes to an end in the centre of the circle (@). Hinrichs, 
in his table of the Greek alphabets,” has given 8 as a Boiotian as well 
as an Elean variety, but this is now for the first time substantiated, 
as there is no such form in any previously published Boiotian inscrip- 
tion. Both B and © appear again in Roman times as developments 
of ®, but are distinguished from the similar archaic forms by the style 
of cutting. The letters of our inscription are large, bold, and deeply 
cut. A is the more usual form of gamma in Boiotian inscriptions in 
the epichoric alphabet, but, in the fine example of archaic epigraphy 


See the list of cities in Retxacn, Epigraphie Greeque, p. 349. 
Rou, Inseriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, 120; Roperts, An Introduction to 
Epigraphy, 299; Krrcunorr, Studien sur Geschichte des gr. Alphabets, p. 163. 

"At Kriékouki in the district of Plataia (Lanrexp, 271; Roz, 144; Roserrs, 
228b), at Tanagra (Row, 125; Rowerrs, 215b), and in a dedication by an Orcho- 
menian found ut Delphi (Ronerrs, 204). Roberts, apparently following Kirch- 
hoff, attributes the form of the the/a in the third instance to an error of the copyist, 
though he gives the other two forms without remark, and in the Elean inscription 
calls especial attention to the simplified form of the theta, But, if once the form be 
well attested, there is no necessity for attributing certain instances of it to error. 

Row, 20% Ron, 514, «, 3. 

%® Museo Italiano, vol. 1, p. 225. ® Handbuch d. klass. Alter., vol. 1, p. 416. 
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should be omitted from dpos, a word which in Attic shows such tenac- 
ity in keeping the aspirate-sign. 
X.—Rough pores slab. Height, 0.665 m.; width, 0.45 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05 m. 
OEPES épes 


XI.—Tombstone of poros with a rude and one-sided gable top. 
The slab is broken at the bottom. Height, 0.27 m. ; width, 0.30 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.03-0.055 m. 


SPiINOEIP SrivOep 


There is nothing in the form of the letters to show decisively that 
this inscription belongs to the period preceding the introduction of the 
Tonic alphabet, but the style of cutting favors placing it in that period. 
The representation of by ec is no objection to this, as we have un- 
doubted instances of this in inscriptions of the epichoric alphabet, such 
as Mévves, —- xpdrevs, “T]opervoréders,” A ]uewoxdelac." These cases 
show that the change in pronunciation had taken place before the 
introduction of the Ionic alphabet, while the representation in writing 
was still fluctuating. 

XII.—Poros slab in the museum at Thebes, said to have been 
found at Anthedon. Height, 0.96 m.; width, 0.57 m.; height of 
letters, 0.04 m. 

MARY A%,. Mapotas 
EPITAPHS AND FRAGMENTS IN THE IONIC ALPHABET. 

XIII.—Tombstone of poros, broken at the bottom. Height, 

0.58 m.; width, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.05-0.06 m. 
BATTI= Barris 

XIV.—Poros tombstone with gable top and rosettes ; broken at 

the bottom. Total height, 0,82 m. ; width, 0.36 m. ; height of letters, 


0.028 m. 
KANOIS Kav6is 


A new name ; ¢f, Kdv0os. 

XV.—Poros tombstone, complete, but much weather-worn. Height, 
0.88 m. ; width, 0.39 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. There are traces 
of red color in the letters, 

EYNANOIZ Livavbis 
* Rout, 300; Roserrs, 200. "Rout, 155, 
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XX XIT.—Rough poros block. Height,0.185 m.; width,0.415m. ; 
height of letters, 0.06 m. 


KAPISI1AS Kadguoias 


The stone-cutter has apparently attempted to strike off the exces- 
sively long right-hand stroke of the first a/pha. The sigmas are 
decidedly sprawling. 

XX XITI.—Poros tombstone, broken at the bottom and top. 
Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.455 m.; height of letters, 0.035 m. 


NESTIAA 0? |veorida 


If correctly supplied, a new name, patronymic from ’Ovéotas. 
XX XIV.—Long bar-tombstone of poros with cornice at top and 
rosettes at the ends. Length, 1.09 m.; height, 0.25 m; height of 
letters, 0.05 m. | 
APISTQNYMO8 "Aptor@vupos 


Attic: the Boiotian form would be ’Apioravoupos. 
XXX V.—Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.37 m. ; 
width, 0.255 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m. 


APIS TQN "Aptorov 
KNQIIOS Ky@otos 


Ariston son of Knosos, or Ariston of Knosos (?). 
XXX VI.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; 
width, 0.41 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


—~ nPNEIAS II? japvetas 
A new name. 


XXX VII.—Poros tombstone. Height, 0.71 m.; width, 0.35 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.025 m. 


APISTOMENEIS "Aptoromevers 


XXX VIII.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.45 m. ; 
width, 0.45 m.; height of Ictters, 0.03 m. 


- ENQN M Jévwy or = jévev 


XXXIX.—Fragment of poros. Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.40 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.03—0.035 m. 


MENESTPO™~ Mevéorpor[ os 
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The Boiotian and Aiolic change of a to o in the group pa=r is 
seen in otpords and the proper names of which it forms a part, as 
AJwéoorpo[t]os (CoLirrz, 476), Tyocatporos (CoLLiTz, 485), etc. 
There are, however, many instances of --orpatos, doubtless due to 
Attic influence, and among these is Meve[o]rparw (Contrrz, 501). 
Mevéotporos is now met with for the first time. 

XL.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.77 m.; width, 
0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.035 m. 


POAYEENA TlodvEéva 


XLI.—Poros tombstone with gable represented in relief. Height, 
0.64 m.; width, 0.43 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m. 
EYHEXPOS Einoxpos 
This name, which is new, is a peculiar compound, but ¢f. 
Kaanraroxpos. 
XLII.—Marble tombstone, at the village spring of Loukisi. 
Height, 1.70 m.; width, 0.45 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


SQKPATEIE Swxpdres 
PETA Tléras 


The name Tlérag is not found elsewhere, but is probably a short 
form of TéraXos, which occurs in Thessalian (CoLLrrz, 358) and on 
one of the lead plates of Styra (BrcuTEL, Inschriften des Ionischen 
Dialekts, p. 33, No. 404). 

XLU1.—Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.38 m. ; 
width, 0.165 m,; height of letters, 0.015 m. 


ONAZIMOZ "Ovdoipos 
ONASIMA "Ovaclya 
XLIV.—Poros tombstone with gable top ; broken below. Height, 
0.88 m.; width, 0.43 m. ; height of letters, 0,025 m. 
NOYMHNI€ Novpnvis 
ONASIMIAOY = "Ovacipidou 


Attic, except the second syllable of ’Ovacipidov. The name 
Novyyvis occurs in C.I.A., 111, 2905. 

XLV.—Marble tombstone with gable top ; broken below. Height, 
0.25 m.; width, 0.265 m. ; height of letters, 0,018 m, 


PAYZIAAAN Tlavoidav 


i 


—— EY 
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A new name. The simple accusative upon tombstones is rare. 
Examples in Ketn, Zur Sylloge Inser, Boeot., p. 535 at bottom; Lr 
Bas, Voyage arch., 1, No.654; Mitth. Inst. Athen., x11 (1887), p.357; 
Coi1i1z, 1053, 1074. This list makes no pretence to completeness. 

XLVI—Poros slab. Height, 0.59 m.; width, 0.43 m.; height 
of letters, 0.055 m. 

AHTA Ajra 

Probably the genitive of Ajras (=Attic Aairns). 

XLVII.—Marble tombstone with gable top and rosettes. Height, 
0.95 m.; width, 0.40 m, ; letters, 0.02-0.04 m. 


Em "Em 
1AOZENQI barokive 
MNHZIKAEOYS Mynovxdéous 


The letters are cut in a slovenly fashion and badly arranged. 
XLVIII.—Marble tombstone, built into the wall surrounding the 
church at Loukisi. Height, 1.21 m.; width, 0.44 m.; height of let- 
ters, 0.04 m. 
ETI "Em 
SIAITTFQI Orlane 
XLIX.—Marble tombstone with akroterion and rosettes, in wall 
surrounding the church at Loukisi. Total height, 1.34 m. (of which 
akroterion alone =0.55) ; width, 0.44 m., height of letters, 0.03 m. 
PIAITITFOS Pidurros 
Below are represented in relief various tools, including a knife, axe, 
and chisel. 
L.—Block of rough poros. Length, 0.46 m.; width, 0.285 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05 m. 
HPAKAE “Hpaxde[i]- 
AH 38n 
The stone-cutter omitted the A and inserted it afterwards. There 
is no trace of an | at the end of the line, but "Hpaxdédy would be an 
impossible form. ‘HpaxAeién would be a good Boiotian dative, but 
is probably to be regarded as Attic, the iota subscript being omitted, 
as often in late inscriptions. The simple dative is rare on gravestones, 
but not unexampled, Two or three cases are referred to by Franz 
(Elementa Epigraphices Graecae, p. 340), and three cases of the name 


EE 
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in the dative with #jpax are quoted by Ket (Sylloge Inser. Boeot., pp. 
155, 169). Possibly we ought to restore ‘Hpaxde[(]8n[s. 
LI.—Fragment of poros slab with cornice, Height, 0.19 m.; 
width, 0.24 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m, 
ENANAP M]évavip[os 
Li1.—Fragment of poros. Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.23 m.; 
height of letters, 0,028 m. 
4 NTPOOle Louv]vtpodls 
A new name. 
LIII.—Marble tombstone with gable top represented in relief. 
Height, 0.31 m.; width, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
TATONI*™ --rayomo[s 
LIV.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.50 m. ; width, 
0.45 m.; height of letters, 0.035 m. 
ANu KIMOE 
Nearly all the letters are very uncertain. 
LY.—Poros slab, broken at the bottom and on the left. Height, 
0.35 m.; width, 0.26 m.; height of letters, 0,045 m, 
HPIAAS Direr? npidas 
A new name, 
LV1—Poros block with cornice at the top. Height, 0.48 m.; 
width, 0.22 m,; thickness, 0.205 m.; height of letters, 0,018 m. 
APIZTH — 
Tle 
There are traces of three or four lines, but the stone is so badly 
worn that it was found impossible to make out more of the letters 
than are given above. 
LVII.—Fragment of marble tombstone, broken at the bottom and 
left side. Height, 0.54 m. ; width, 0.22 m. ; height of letters, 0.05 m 


EINIz —ewis 


LVIII.—Fragment of poros, found near Nos. IT and III. Height, 
0.19 m.; width, 0.14 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
PTA 
TH 
& 
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LIX.—Fragment of poros tombstone with gable in relief. Height, 
0.30 m.; width, 0.24 m.; height of letters, 0.0225 m. 


QIN 


LX.—Fragment of poros with cornice. Height, 0.34 m.; width, 
width, 0.20 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


ZKA 


LXI.—Fragment of poros slab. Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.18 m. ; 


height of letters, 0.04 m. 
PIKE 
MAP 
XA 


LXII.—Small poros fragment. Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.18 m.; 


height of letters, 0.03 m. 
SQT 


BILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


LXITI.—Marble slab, nuw used as threshold for the entrance to 
the church lot at Loukisi. Length, 1.01 m.; width, 0.21 m.; height 
of letters, 0.04 m. 


M4ARELLIVS4Q4F4POM Marcus) Arellius Q(uinti) F(ilius) 
Pom(ptina) 
MAPKOSAPEAAIOSZKOINTOY Madpxos ’ApédXtos Kolyrov 
YIOSENQMENTINA vios Twpyevtiva 


On the form Twpevtiva, see MOMMSEN in Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
Iv, 221. 

LXATV.—Marble slab, in same position as preceding. Length, 
1.01 m.; width, 0.21 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


Q4ARELLIVS4Ma4La4XSENO 
\OINTOZAPEAAIOZMAPKOY 
=ENQN 
Q(uintus) Arellius M(arci) L(ibertus) Xseno 
K Joevtos "ApéAdtos Madpxou (amredevbepos) 
Eiévev 
There is a similar omission of azreXevGepos in the inscription pub- 
lished in the Bull. de corr. hellén., 1, 284—5. 
D. Buck, 
B. 


C. 
F. B. TaArRBELL. 


DISCOVERIES AT THISBE IN 1889. 


REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS. 


Between March 18 and 21, I made a trip to Kakosia, the work of 
laying bare the foundations by the sea, at Anthedon, being meanwhile 
superintended by Mr. Buck. The village of Kakosia lies between two 
peaks of Mt. Helikon, not far from the sea. On the hills which 
immediately surround it, and in the village itself, are well-preserved 
remains of the walls of an ancient town, built of regular blocks of 
bluish limestone and strengthened by numerous towers. The walls 
are of Leake’s “ fourth order,” consisting of a double line of well-cut, 
regular blocks, the interval between them being filled in with loose 
stones. In the village are clear traces of one of the gates, and just 
outside it, in a wheat field, traces of the foundations of a large build- 
ing. There are also the remains of a mole (now serving as a road) 
across a marshy plain to the southward, evidently to protect the plain 
from inundation. It seems to be certain that this village standsdirectly 
on the site of ancient Thisbe, as was concluded by Leake and others 
(from Strabo, Geog., 411,and Pausanias, rx. 32.3). The only building 
which Pausanias mentions in Thisbe is a temple of Herakles, with a 
standing statue of the god. Judging from the great number of churches 
(twenty-three in all, I was told), Thisbe must have been an important 
place in Byzantine times. Since the modern village stands directly 
on the ancient site, extensive excavations must involve considerable 
expense. I found, however, a great number of Byzantine churches 
in ruins, and I judged that a few days of work in and around these 
might yield good results, I returned to Anthedon, finished the exca- 
vations by the harbor and cleared off the walls, and on March 27 
began work at Thisbe with fifteen men, a number which was after- 
ward increased to twenty. Trenches were first dug in and around the 
church”Octos Aovxds, within the limits of Kakosia, but just outside 
the ancient walls. In front of the church we found a Byzantine 
pillar of fine white marble, apparently for supporting a screen or cur- 
tain. It is ornamented in front with a conventional design in relief, 
and has a smooth, pear-shaped top, separated from the main shaft by 

224 
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a narrow neck. The dimensions are as follows: height, 1.77 m. ; 
breadth, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.135 m. The top is 0.17 m. high and 
0.47 m. in circumference. In the pavement of the church we found 
six inscribed tombstones, An examination of the walls of the church, 
with as little damage as possible, yielded no inscriptions. 

In the pavement of the church “Ayia Tpids, which was next exam- 
ined, were found three inscribed tombstones. As the walls of this 
church were mainly composed of rough masses of stone, and were 
without architectural or artistic interest, and as they evidently con- 
tained inscriptions, I felt justified in tearing down a part of them. 
Four fragments of inscriptions were found here. The arched entrance 
was left standing, but was afterward thrown down by the boys of the 
village. Inathird church (Ayia Kupiaxy or” Ayios HX éas), of which 
nothing but the foundations remained, four inscribed bases and tomb- 
stones were found. Two of the former, though we found them under- 
ground, prove to have been published. 

At this point, the Directors of the School, Dr, Waldstein and Pro- 
fessor Tarbell, arrived at Kakosia, and decided to concentrate all our 
energies at Plataia. 

Joun C, Rotre, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THISBE. 


The following inscriptions were found by Mr. Rolfe at Thisbe 
(Kakosia) in March, 1889. Those to which R is prefixed are edited 
on the basis of Mr, Rolfe’s copies alone ; to him also the measure- 
ments are chiefly due. 

I,.—R. Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
‘Ayia Tpds. Height, 0.77 m. ; breadth, 0.45 m. ; thickness, 0.30 m ; 
height of letters, 0.03 m. In the upper surface there is a round hole 
with a diameter of 0.14 m. 


EYOYNIAAS Evduvisas 
II.—Marble slab in pavement of same church, Height, 0.765 m ; 
breadth, 0,525 m.; thickness, 0,28 m. ; height of letters, 0.023 m. 


fell =e A ONS Fio[oJAaos 
The letters have the forms characteristic of the Hellenistic period. 
They are regularly, though very widely, spaced. A rectangular cut 
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has removed a single letter, the fourth. FiodAaos, of which the 
Attic equivalent would be "Ioé\ews, is a new name, comparable to 
"Tod8npos. 

TIT.—R, Stone slab in pavement ofsame church. Height, 0.78 m. ; 
breadth, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.19 m, ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


TQToY Pos Zesrroupos 


IV.—R. Slab of red stone in the wall of the same church. The 
height could not be exactly ascertained, as the stone was not taken 
from the wall; it was apparently about 0.75 m. Breadth, 0.44 m. ; 
thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


MAOMEIAo= (S)adperdos 


The first letter must have been erroneously copied. The name 
oceurs at Orchomenos and Lebadeia in the form Lavperdos, and the 
same contraction is found in other Boiotian proper names beginning 
with the same element ;' but, in view of the Boiotian retention of ao 
in compounds of Aads and in some other words, Zaduerros seems a 
possible local form. 

V.—R. Fragment of limestone, complete at the left, in the wall 
of the same church. Height, 0.33 m. ; breadth, 0.28 m. ; thickness, 
0.28 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m. 


KAAYL Knravi[iav 6 dvip (2) 
KAIHOYI wal %; Gul ydrnp. 
MIQNETTO lov [2]rrof fnaev. 


“This statue of Claudia (2) was erected by her husband (?) and 
daughter. The sculptor was Dion.” 

‘Vi.—Four fragments of limestone (A, B, C, D), apparently belong- 
ing together, taken from the walls of same church, Fragment A is 
complete at the top and at the left ; the others are broken on all sides. 
Dimensions of B; height, 0.30 m. ; breadth, 0.33 m.: of C’; height, 
0.19 m.; breadth, 0.18 m.: of D; height, 0.23 m.; breadth, 0.49 m. 
The thickness of each is about 0.175 m.; height of letters, 0.01 m. 
and (in the last five lines of D)0.016m. There are numerous ligatures, 
and the inscribed surface is defaced in spots, so that the decipherment 
of the text is difficult, and the results in some places uncertain. Frag- 
ment A, the inscribed face of which was always visible, was published 


*Mutsrer, Die griechischen Dialekte, 1, p. 246. 
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by PrrrakeEsas No. 3061 in the 'Ednpepls 'Apyavoroyixn and by Von 
VELSEN in the Archdologischer Anzeiger, XIv (1856), p. 288; by both, 
as we now see, most inaccurately. Unfortunately, we took no squeeze 
of this fragment, and are not able to give a thoroughly trustworthy 
text of it. What is given below in majuscules, as A, is simply Von 
Velsen’s text, with some corrections and additions introduced from 
Mr. Tarbell’s hastily made copy. 


Fragment A. 


MOYATTIOC 
OBOYAOMENOCOICBAIWDNX®WPIONAH 
soe tee NETTEMOYTEWPFOYMEN@N 
BIBAIONFPA---NAYT--OTTOHTEONIC 
--/AI-IONYNEPEKACTOYTTAEOPOY 


--AHCHE----- CONTATOAEAOMENO 
YNK--IMENTIC 
EIT ----THEKK 
WDEIC 
Fragment B. 
KE 
INKAI 
TEPEKA 
ONTTENT 


ATAAAMBANOM 
IOIAEMHTTPAZANTECC 
AZAN EIAETICAAB@N--TOC 
TATT@OAHCOYCINOIKATAAAMBAN 
FONTTPAZOYCINTTAPAY TOYTHC! 
AZIONTOY?OPOYT@MNTTENTEET 
TOXWMPIONTTOAEITHKAITOAPFONKA 
EPYTEYMENOYEICKOMICGHNAITHTIO/ 
ENIAYTONOCONTEAECOIHKAIOTTPOTEPO 
OTOYP¢OPOYTHCTTENTAETIACYTITEP 
THCEKACTOCMHTTAEONTITAE OPC 
TOICTTAEONTT@MAHCOYCIN 
KAIOGKTOYTOYC@ZECGAI 
OMOAOTHCENYTTEPEKACTC 
ENTOCTONTEINOME 
24 T Ofuncut]} 
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B 
Ka 
-ov Kat 
|e; éxadlorouv wrEOpov 
tT |@v mévt[e érav 
x |jaraXapBavop| ev- 
-t. of O€ un Wpakavres 
-afav. ef S€ Tis NaBwv - - TOs 
rai(?)|ra toAncovew oi KatadapBar[o 
7 p 
-Tov Wpadfoualy Tap avTov THS 
bd nA , a 4 9 “ 
akvov tod hopov tay tevrTe ér[ av 
\ , s \ \ 39 \ “N 4 
TO Ywpiov TroNELTH Kal TO apyov Kall TO TrepuTEUpEeVvOY 
aw \epureupévou eioxoptcOjvas TH Tol Net 
éviaurov Goov TerXecOin Kal 6 mpdbTeEpo- 
-0 TOD hopou Tis wevraetias Umrep 
fad ‘ id 4 
-Tns Exaoros 7) TWEov WAEOpO| V 
TOis TAEOV THAHTOVELW 
3 4 4 
cal (€)« TrovTou calecOar 
e 4 e N e lA 4 
aporoynoev virép Exaoto| v wéOpou 
-EVTOS TOV ‘yeLvopuel VOY 
-& aro. 
C 
Wé |Opov 
-dpevos ar 
-ov €& dgou T- 
a lapa ths TovEo[s 
-iw Kal Ta adda Ka- 
-opévou Tov dopou 
won ?leitn Savevoty ws Ka- 
dnp jociou ywpiou 7 §[ wped 
§|nuociov cal nul épav 2 
a|vrTos ypadérw 
-ot éxal or 
wooo?) 7 o7- 
aToov 


------- TO Te OVO ~ — — ~~ - He HH H- He He He Ke He Ke HK 
—--~---—--— ei 5 Ts eEararncals rov 2] ddeirAor[tra — - - - - - - 
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----- 7d |v Snpociov Kai robro édevyOein, adaipelicbw — — — — — 
— 4 rddts* 6 88 Bavearhs 6 Eévos éx Tav GdALov — — — - - - 
— &vros tiv elarpakw roreicOw Tod dperhope[vov. _ et BE Tus 
Sadi lars eatadtroe Eevp cuvyevel t) Pir TovTwv Te rev [ywplav, dxupos 
orw to]brov 4 Swped, Eorw Se ris TOhews 7d Yopiov. ef SLE Tus wi) KaTAAL- 
mov SialOjxas Tedeuricat, § prj eiow voptpor KAnpovopot, w[---- Kar’ 
dup |drepa KAnpovopos rod éauris Krijplar os % Torts. 


Pra ?Juivios Médearos dvOimaros GicB[aiwv trois dpyov- 
at Kai|rp Boudry Kal 7G Siu xatpew. "Ikavov—— — — — - - 
—---— Kipia ta S6Eavra ipeiv rept THs mpoté[pas — - - -- - - - 
yeyevnuévns Kal told ]rov? a£ov — — — — — — — 
----------- tov émiywplov Kal —- - - --------- 


The document seems to consist of a series of enactments relating tothe 
public lands, followed by the ratification of the proconsul, Modestus. 

VI1.—Fragment of limestone, found in same church ; complete at 
the left only. Height, 0.19 m.; breadth, 0.27 m. ; height of letters, 
0.014 m. and (in the last line) 0.036 m. 


NYNAE viv 88 
$0YCKON , Bebcxor 
‘ TAPEXOMEN Trapexoper- 

TOICTTPOAOZA trois mrpoddkal oe 

CTEIAATEBEBAIO _—aretnare BeBauol - - - - Be- 

BOYACYMENAKAIA Bovreupéva nal d[dEavra 

sICOOYCKONTEIMH + § Dodaxov reipn- 

SSIKAT@OMPOCETIK, 6s 1xay® apoceu[ricopas 
V4UICM Wydicp[ate Bovras 


VIII.—Marble slab, used in the pavement of the ruined church 
"Octos Aoveds. Height, 0.83 m. ; breadth, 0.49 m. ; thickness, 0.37 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.04 m. 

KAAAIFITIS Kadduyiris 


IX.—Marble slab in same position, Height, 0.98 m.; breadth, 
0,52 m. ; thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


KAHNETOS Kyjjveros 


The name occurs in the same form at Hyettos (CoLurrz, Sammlung 
der griech. Dialekt-Inschriften, 537); in the form Kyz7jveros, at 
Tanagra (CoLirrz, 950). It is the Boiotian equivalent of the Attic 
Kyeaiveros. 
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X.—Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.82 m.; breadth, 
0.475 m.; thickness, 0.33 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


AP .AAOAQPOS "Aa[o]ArcSwpos 


XI.—Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.87 m.; breadth, 
0.5 m.; thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


OEOOANI, OB jeopdui[a 


The name is new, though the corresponding ma-<culine name (Attic 
@cogavns) is common. The Attic equivalent would be @coddveca 
(Meister, Die griech. Dialrkte, 1, p. 229), like ’Apsoroddveca, ete. 

AII.—Marble slab in same position. Height, 0.5 m.; breadth, 
0.45 m.; thickness, 0.34 m.; height of letters, 0.0:3 m. 


ATTIZIAS “Ay[e]iotas 


XITI.—Basis of blue limestone, in the ruined church “A-yia 
Kupiacn (or “ A-yos Hicas, as the name was given by some). At 
the top there is a cornice. on which the inseription is cut. The upper 
right-hand crner has Leen broken off, but the breadth can be easily 
obtained from the back. Height of basis, 1 m.; original breadth at 
top, 0.455 m.; height of letters, 9.03 m. 


AEYIIAZTATKA Aevkias Accklami an 
OY Tos Oven 


- 7 hed teen wen a few veare before, and « 
Squseté EF ihe inariptio Lit ween screed tM. Forcaur. Se 
a 


Doz gery tat tae Botte ee ee pet enna 
ee nt Mr oC, Pe , Pe Ma el EE ST 


Accs. Tet coe a oe at ie “2d Baht Hyon. La LySA42 “gh 
a 


ST TT De me a ee ns oor eatitarca Lecia 24a. 
ARG en wie Qe tae Be 8 oe Oe ce Fee 
SO TT roe eee Cp lena Fert ies fo atinets AINE, 


it ms ee Mit Soest 2 NAN ONENS! LLIN 8 CA OER ASth 
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@ faitla conséeration. On this Mrrster remarks (CoLiitz, Sammlung, 
747°): Aeclas, mir unverstdndlich ; etwa [M]:Elas oder AeEias? 

Our reading of the first name may be taken as certain, although 
we found the third and fourth letters not easy to make out, owing 
partly to the presence in their places of accidental marks which bear 
a delusive resemblance to the letters QA. Aevfias is the regular 
Boiotian equivalent of ZevEias. 

As for the'restitution of the first line, five letters following A (at 
the edge of which the break at present begins) would leave as much 
uncut space at the end of the line as at the beginning, while seven 
letters would extend to the edge. M. Foucart’s restoration gives eight 
letters. A shorter name might be substituted, as "Accdamlyw or 
‘AckAdrevos. But, considering the extreme rarity of dedications to 
Hygieia alone? and the frequency with which, in joint dedications, the 
names of the two divinities stand in different lines,’ we have preferred 
without hesitation the restoration given above. 

XIV.—R. Stone slab in same church. Height, 0.9 m ; breadth, 
0.49 m.; thickness, 0.21 m. ; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


AGPOAIZIA *Adpodicia, 
XAIPE xaipe 
XV.—R. Rough stone basis with rectangular hole in the top; 
found insamechurch. Height, 0.99 m; breadth, 0.44 m. ; thickness, 
0.24 m ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
QNOS 
APTAMI 
O=ZATPO 
EPAS 
The stone is badly defaced, and only so much could be made out. 
Tt is perhaps a dedication to Artemis. Two dedications to that 
goddess, published by M. Foucarr in the Bulletin (vin, 1884, pp. 
401-2, Nos. 3, 4), are in this same church. 
F, B, Tarpety, 
J. C. Roure. 


We can cite only CTA, 11, 185, and BAUNAcK, Studien, 1, 1, Inachrifien aus Epi- 
dauros, No, 40. 

4See, for example, CIG, 111, 2390, 2896, 2428, 2429 b; CIA, 11, 1504; 1, 182 b, 
6d, ¢, f, i, 181 9, 183. 
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pieces were chipped off and lost, one containing the last twelve letters 

of line 34, as given in our text below, the last eleven of 35, and the 

last three of 36 ; the other containing the first letter of 49, the first 

two of 50, the first two of 51, and the first three of 52. Mr. Rolfe’s 

copy and squeeze were made at Plataia; Mr. Tarbell’s, at Athens. 
Length of stele, 1.35 met.; width at bottom, 0.835 m., at top, 

0.80 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. ; height of letters, 0.006-0.013 m. 
Specimen letters ; rare forms in ( ): 


AA\b4,c, 3d AA) 65; bl (Inet), LMNNLO,P.4,R.YFTULMarer T,X 


With the help of the two copies of this text previously known 
(A and 8), the original contents of our stone gan be restored. Letters 
between parentheses, (), are those which appear on this stone, but 
not on A or S; those in italics and not between brackets, [ ], are 
either lacking in our text and supplied from A or S, or substituted 
from A or S for the reading of our text; letters between brackets, 
[ ], are conjectural restorations, i. ¢, do not appear on any of the 
three stones, In the latter no great confidence can be felt; in no case 
where a gap in A and Shas been filled by the Plataian copy has the 
conjecture of a previous editor been exactly verified. In numbering 
the lines, the original first line has been counted. The sign § is 
used to indicate uncut spaces. Three of these (those in lines 12, 28, 
44) are in the legible portions of the inseription, and all correspond 
with similar vacant spaces in A, We have therefore assumed that, if 
our inscription were complete, the correspondence would hold through- 
out, and have inserted, on the testimony of A, the sign § in lines 18 
and 24. We have inserted it also at the beginning of lines 40 and 
52, where A fails us, because the number of letters in the preceding 
lines is insufficient to fill the space. It will be seen that we thus get 
a § at the beginning of every sentence, except in line 6, where there 
is no evidence for one (though one is not impossible, the size and dis- 
tribution of letters being irregular), and in line 35. Nothing was in- 
scribed below line 55, and the remainder of the preamble must there- 
fore have been on a second stele. 
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"FUSION AWASILVLINVOV NOITVSINNNOLNSNWVNSNADISSAWNNGNANLVLSWNGOW 
Ud AVILNANTAVWVGONOLNISNLISILVIITINAVIVIdOSVLVLIDITSSSVIONIG 
MdWNIYOLVLADWNLSNIGHYAISWINSSNOANWNYSYWNIIVNANVILAYMNONYNLIN AA 
NHYSdINVINNOILOWHAdOLINSWOVILSNILNASYSNSHSYdNOOVEdNSAVNOSNAINWOSIH 
YBAGVHWNLNYNOLNVIdVYSSIGNINNLNVLAVOITESNdISYSNISdISSHOLYG3VHd3aI 
OINWOASHIMO’ IASINLSONSSLITINSSHYONVISNLINONALIAVNSAVILITINWASS 
SIGNVGSSLIGINOILVITOOSNLIDHAXISOGNIANIL 
LITINASILYNOGISYSNINNHANOILOVYELSIGWYGYaLNI 
XFILOVALISINOWILSAVYNINONLNAYANOYNOLXAVL 
INVILAVYdIYFIHUNIDIOSINOILOASOWINVAYINILIINW 
VSWNINWOSINNWWODIDINIGISONLSONSNLIONAXA 
IWLITILALVIOSANODH3SINO 3aaqgsONOVHNnt 
HdNOSVLINOGNINNYVYASNYOILNAWSANINOHIWISSIL 
TdFLNINIWVLYOILSNIYVIZOLONASNILOdOLOVA 

AVAYOOLODVO JalSUGSIGWYNOLOSNW3AS3GaY\” 

JAGWVLISVLISSS MAN NYYNOSVSOVOSYSdINVILAWVIGAS 

IN LSANSIIVIONIDONdIILYOSWNGOWAVILINVOVWNY 
AINDAMUNLNILONASNOOLNASSINLOdAYAIdXAWIL 
VWITNONISINOIYVNIGNONSIDISSOWNYOLNLILSNIA 
UNYIYFONIMLSWVILNANTASILVLIOITAS3VOIIVAd 
WNIGNLSHAMNASSNGINOLAAMINANONdSNGAYNVILNVG 
JLNAWIYLAGINOLAVIOITSSVNYVSNGIYGNISINAdNS 
VNSILVLINOINISNOANAYVIdVOAVNOSILVISAdN3OSVS 
ASLISNONWNIGNGLNAGVH SNLIONAXAVIOISIO 
PILVLYANWNYONNVOANVIGOOWNHSYMANIGNAldVa 
1AaSWNLNVINIUNLNVLOVYLWANOILVSYANNOD 
JUSNAITVYNANNILINASNISNONOWNILISS Od 
YOLOAdISWNLVOOSAYWINASINO ANNYANT 


“a 


‘0g 


“oh 


“es 


“08 


— jauapiaan uawo np ponb—ja.23.0uNM siyyvyL1vo vobiyE SIA uN 4n f sNUTNsUeO assa TINpUANge}s UNpoU “cg 
pas—anquartopb ovboparad aurjuonyE umuponb INA Ja SyBPTLA avyejdo OUP NY anrourg 
~oud wnpsayun poo wt uno qe ge umjsnt pt fey wu enbau—umuer warypeuea unead wou ‘myarop 
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TRANSLATION.* 

The national honor and the dignity and majesty of Rome demand 
that the fortune of our State—to which, next to the immortal gods, 
we may, in memory of the wars which we have successfully waged, 
return thanks for the tranquil and profoundly quiet condition of the 
world—be also faithfully administered and duly endowed with the 
blessings of that peace for which we haye laboriously striven ; to the 
end that we, who under the gracious favor of the gods haye repressed 
the furious depredations, in the past, of barbarous tribes by the de- 
struction of those nations themselves, may hedge about this peace, 
established forever, with the defences which justice demands, For, if 
those practices by which raging avarice, that knows no bounds, is 
inflamed, an avarice which, without regard for the human race, not 
yearly or monthly or daily only, but almost hourly and even momently, 
hastens towards its own development and increase, were checked by 
any spirit of self-restraint ; or if the common weal could with patience 
endure this reckless madness, by which, under its unhappy star, it is 
from day to day outrageously wounded ; peradventure there would 
seem to be room left for shutting our eyes and holding our peace, since 
the common patience of men’s minds would ameliorate this detestable 
enormity and pitiable condition. 

But, since it is the sole desire of untamed fury to feel no love for 
the ties of our common humanity ; and since among the wicked and 
lawless it is held to be a religious duty, as it were, of avarice which 
grows and swells with fierce heats, in harrying the fortunes of all, to 
desist of necessity rather than voluntarily ; and since they whom ex- 
treme poverty has driven to a sense of their most wretched condition 
cannot longer keep their eyes shut ; it suits us, who are the watchful 
parents of the whole human race, that justice step in as an arbiter in 
the case, in order that the long hoped for result, which humanity could 
not achieve by itself, may be conferred on the common disposition of 
all by the remedies which our forethought suggests. 

And of this matter, it is true, as the common knowledge of all 
recognizes and indisputable facts themselves proclaim, the considera- 

*The style of this preamble is in the last degree verbose and obscure; 2 peine 
intelligible dans certains passages, as Waddington says. There are some clauses which 
we do not pretend to understand. We have had the benefit, in our translation, of 


several suggestions from Professor J, B. Greenough, who is, however, in no way re~ 
sponsible for our work. 
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tion is almost too late, since we form plans or delay discovered reme- 
dies in the hope that, as was to be expected from natural justice, 
humanity, detected in most odious crimes, might work out its own 
reformation ; for we thought it far better that the censure of intoler- 
able robbery should be remoyed from the court of public opinion by 
the feeling and decision of those men themselves, who rush daily from 
bad to worse, and in a sort of blindness of mind tend towards crimes 
against society, and whom, enemies alike to individuals and to the 
community, guilty of most atrocious inhumanity, their gross criminal- 
ity had exposed to punishment. 

Therefore we proceed promptly to apply the remedies long demanded 
by the necessity of the case, and that too, feeling no concern about 
complaints, lest our corrective interference, as coming unseasonably or 
unnecessarily, may be considered cheaper or less valuable even in the 
eyes of the wicked, who, seeing in our silence of so many years a lesson 
in self-restraint, nevertheless refused to follow it. 

For who has so dull a breast, or is so alien to the feeling of human- 
ity, that he can be ignorant, say rather that he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in commodities which are bought and sold in markets 
or handled in the daily trade of cities, extravagance in prices has gone 
so far that the unbridled lust of plunder could be moderated neither 
by abundant supplies nor fruitful seasons? so that there is clearly no 
doubt that men of this sort, whom these occupations have engaged, 
are always mentally calculating and even anticipating from the mo- 
tions of the stars the very winds and seasons, and by reason of their 
wickedness cannot bear that the fruitful fields be watered by the rains 
of heaven, so as to give hope of future crops, since they consider it a 
personal loss for abundance to come to the world by the favorable 
moods of the sky itself. And to the avarice of those who are always 
eager to turn to their own profit even the blessings of God, and to 
check the tide of general prosperity, and again in an unproductive 
year to haggle about the sowing of the seed and the business of retail 
dealers ; who, individually possessed of immense fortunes which might 
have enriched whole peoples to their heart’s content, seek private gain 
and are bent upon ruinous percentages ;—to their avarice, regard for 
common humanity persuades us, people of our provinces, to set a limit. 

But now, further, we must set forth the reasons themselves, whose 
urgency has at last compelled us to discard our too long protracted 
patience, in order that—although an avarice which runs riot through 
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the whole world can with difficulty be laid bare by a specific proof, or 
rather fact—nevertheless, the nature of our remedy may be known to 
be more just, when most lawless men are compelled to recognize, under 
acertain name and description, the unbridled desires of their minds. 

Who therefore can be ignorant that an audacity that plots against 
the good of society presents itself with a spirit of speculation, wherever 
the general welfare requires our armies to be directed, not only in vil- 
lages and towns, but on every march? that it forees up the prices of 
commodities not four-fold or eight-fold, but to such a degree that hu- 
man language cannot find words to express the valuation and the 
transaction? finally, that sometimes by the outlay upon a single thing 
the soldiery are robbed of their largesses and the pay which they re- 
ceive? and that the entire contributions of the whole world for main- 
taining armies accrue to the detestable gains of plunderers, so that our 
soldiers seem to yield the entire fruit of their military career, and the 
labors of their entire term of service to these universal speculators, in 
order that the plunderers of the commonwealth may from day to day 
seize all that they resolve to have? 

Being justly and duly moved by all these considerations above in- 
cluded, since already humanity itself seemed to pray for release, we 
resolved, not that the prices of commodities should be fixed—for it is 
not thought just that this be done, since sometimes very many provinces 
exult in the good fortune of the low prices they desire, and as it were 
in a sort of privileged state of abundanee—but that a maximum should 
be fixed ; in order that, when any stress of high prices made its ap- 
pearance—which omen we prayed the gods might avert—[avarice might 
be checked, ete.] 

COMMENT. 

6. The substitution of debitis for the DIBITUM of the stone is vio- 
lent, but seems almost certain. The S before saepiamus in S is given 
by both Waddington and Mommsen. According to Bankes’s fac~ 
simile of S, for whose accuracy Waddington vouches, the neighboring 
lines of that text have, in the space corresponding to that between 
qui- and saepiamus, from 23 to 28 letters; in —etem debitis iustitiae 
munimentis there are 30 letters. 

14. existimatur : S has ---matur. A has, according to Waddington, 
--stimatur ; according to Mommsen, ---estimatur. 

17-18. intervenire: wanting in S. A has, according to Wadding- 
ton, INTO---; according to Mommsen, INTO---. 
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34. inbribus arva: wanting in S.A has been read by all editors 
+ =--ros arva. ROS is, on that stone, an easy blunder of the lapidary 
for BUS. Or possibly the letters have been misread. 

37. institorum: substituted from $ for the nonsensical INSTITU- 
TORUM of the stone. 

37-38. adfatim: S has ad---. A has adfaciam. Mommsen re- 
stored adfatim in C.L.L., wu. 

47. extorquere: S has, according to Waddington, ---uere ; aceord- 
ing to Mommsen, ---atuere, Wanting in 4. 

estimationis: wanting in S. A has, according to Waddington, 
--ionis ; according to Mommsen, ---monis. 

“49-50. messem: suggested by Professor J. E, B. Mayor. We had 
thought of assem, which is not so good. 

52. cum: Shas ut cum. The ut is not wanted. 

The orthography of the foregoing inscription differs considerably 
from the classical standard, and it should be noted that the three 
copies of this preamble now known present numerous variations in 
the spelling of individual words. Following is a list of the non- 
classical spellings in the legible portions of our stone, the frequency 
of which in the inscriptions of this period justifies their retention in 
our minuscule text : 

¢ for ae: estimationis (47). ae for 2: extraema (16). ae for %: 
finae (7), sortae (10), adquae (15), depraehensa (21), quae (33), orbae 
(41), praetia (46), felicitatae (54). 

h wrongly added : huniversis (24), hunius (48). / omitted : debac- 
candi (10). 

6 for v: abaritiae (13), intempestibo (26), abaritiae, probinciales 
(39), quambis (41), donatibo (48), probinciae (54). v for b: lavores 
(50), We have ventured to write uvertatibus (31) and sectorivus (50), 
thinking that the omission of a letter adjacent to w was thus most 
easily explained, 

qu for ¢: quonivere (15). 

np for mp: inprobos (14), fenpestates (33), senper (35), conpre- 
hensa (52). nb for mb: inbribus (34). nm for mm: inmodestos 
(14), inmo (29). md for nd: tamdem (40), ms for ns: obtumsi 
(28). 7m inserted ; consenctentur (38). 

d for t: adquae (15). 

The substitution of i for e: dibitum (6), dilictis (21), medillae 
(26), tenpestatis (33), insti (52); of e for i: reticende (11), singules 
(24); the improper addition and omission of final m: conscientiam 
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(44) for agnoscere, interdam (48) for interdum, detesdandis (49) for 
detestandis, censwamus (55) for censuimus. Add the meaningless char- 
acters, some of which are not even letters, in lines 41 and 42, in place 
of difficile sit and revelari, and the meaningless leaf in line 32. 

Some of these monstrosities look as if the stone-cutter knew little 
or no Latin, 

It deserves notice that the fragments of this edict previously found 
in Greece, viz., at Gythion, Geronthrai, Megara, Karystos, Thebes, 
Lebadeia, Thespiai and Elateia, are all in Greek. 


J.C. Roirs, 
F. B. TarBety. 


REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT PLATAIA IN 1889. 


In December 1888, the Greek Government granted to the Ameri- 
can School a concession to carry on excayations in Boiotia, at Plataia, 
Anthedon and Thisbe. Work was to begin in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary 1889. Accordingly, Professor Tarbell, Mr. Buck and Dr. Rolfe 
examined the sites, and decided to begin work at Anthedon and to pro- 
ceed next to Thisbe. 

On March 29, I set out with Professor Tarbell for Thebes and This- 
be, at which latter place Dr. Rolfe was at that time digging. From 
‘Thebes I visited the site of ancient Plataia and decided upon begin- 
ning trial excavations at once. The drawback of Plataia as a field for 
excavation is the great extent of the ground and the confusing number 
of vestiges of ancient remains. But, though this adds to the uncertainty 
of making definite finds, it also increases the probability of discovering 
some objects of interest. Moreover, I felt that our efforts could in no 
event be wasted ; as, even if no objects of artistic or epigraphic import- 
ance should be discovered, a careful study of the site would be a great 
addition to topography, as it soon became evident that all previous 
work in this direction had been insufficient. With this in reserve, I 
have set as my highest aim the discovery of the ancient temple of 
Hera or of some other edifice of similar importance, such as the tem- 
ple of Athena Areia, or the temple of Demeter. Meanwhile, through 
the exertions of Mr. Wesley Harper, Dr. Lamborn and Mr. H. G. 


*See CLL, 11°, pp. 812-23; Ephemeris Epigraphica, rv, p. 180, and v, pp. 87-91; 
Bull. de corr. hellén., 1% (1885), pp. 222-89, 
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Marquand, a sufficient sum had been collected to warrant the under- 
taking of this work. , 

On March 31, I joined Professor Tarbell and Dr. Rolfe at Thisbe, 
and the next day we proceeded to Plataia and began work on April 
2 with 63 men. Our plan was to dig at numerous points in the hope 
of finding some index for concentrated work in the future. There are, 
on the upper and lower portions of this extensive site, nine Byzantine 
churches. As, in the building of such churches, fragments of earlier 
structures and monuments were generally used, we decided to dig in 
and about these ruins. We therefore divided the workmen into three 
parties. Professor Tarbell and Dr. Rolfe will give their notes in 
their own words. The objects found were chiefly inscriptions, which 
will be published separately by these two gentlemen, 

April 2. I began by clearing away the débris from the ruined 
church just below the lower city on the north side facing Thebes, by 
digging a trench between two rocky projections on the hill near the 
church, which, it appeared to me, might have occupied the site of a 
gate. In digging here, as indeed, in all of the churches, care was 
taken not needlessly to destroy traces of Byzantine work—a practice 
which future explorers ought rigorously to maintain. One fragmen- 
tary inscription was found among the débris of this church ; but no 
trace of further antique work ; nor was there any trace of a gate at, 
this spot. Work at the first church was continued, and then a church 
within the city-walls on the north side, nearest the northern limit, 
was examined. In the latter was found a fragmentary inscription 
of a few letters on dark stone; and trenches dug about this church 
showed extensive Byzantine walls. 

April 3. We began to clear a church about the centre of the lower 
city toward the east, where inscriptions (already known) on drums of 
columns were above ground: no results. Work was interrupted by 
rain. An hour in the evening was utilized in clearing away rubbish 
from a small church by the well on the road leading to the village 
on the west of the city-wall. A small sepulchral relief of Graeco- 
Roman period was found here, but no further work of art. 

April 4. We continued digging to a considerable depth in the cen- 
tral church, and cleared some Byzantine walls around it. In the after- 
noon, took all the workmen to top of lower city to work in and about 
the church where Professor Tarbell had previously dug. I was sub- 
sequently joined by Dr. Rolfe. On the following day, we cleared 
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away and dug down to the pavement, occasionally below it, in 
this chureh, The ground-plan here published (see Fig.) has been 
kindly drawn by Mr. Schultz of the British School at Athens. The 
only additions I have to make to his plan of this interesting three- 
apsed church is a staircase, which could be distinctly made out dur- 
ing the digging, leading down to the southeast corner of the southern 
apse, The egg-and-dart pattern on the geisa used as door-posts 
on the west and south sides is of good workmanship and belonged 
to an earlier classic building, probably the same as the one from 
which came a fine marble moulding immured in the well on the 
road, The marble architrave-blocks*are also of good workman- 


Hen sof tres pores 


Plataia, Grownd-plan of Byzantine church. 


ship. There had probably been an extensive classic building near this 
site. But I am inclined to believe that the church in its present con- 
dition was built in Frankish times, asa fine piece of Byzantine marble 
sereen-work was immured in the southwest corner of the wall. The 
inseriptions here found will be published subsequently. The inserip- 
tion recording the heroization of Moscheina was found in an upright 
position in the west wall; while the fragment of the Edict of Diocle- 
tian was part of the pavement running under the southern wall at the 
beginning of the middle apse. 
CuaARLES WALDSTEIN, 
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April 2. I began work, with eighteen men, at a ruined Byzantine 
church to the N. &. of the city, outside the walls, Trenches were dug 
both within and without, but nothing of importance was found. On 
the same day, I made a beginning of clearing the westernmost of the 
churches in the lower (northern) division of the ancient city, but 
without results. 

April 3, After working an hour on the last-named church, I moved 
to another, just outside the upper division of the city on the east side, 
said to be named “Ayvos Anyrjrpcos. Some late inscriptions were 
found here, F. B. Tarpery. 


April 2. I began work, with twenty-one men, in a ruined Byzan- 
tine church, situated on a low elevation east of the city-walls as usually 
defined, but within the long eastern wall extending from the northern 
slope of Kithairon. The name of the church was given me as “Ayuos 
Nixédas. In the interior of the church, were found two inscribed 
tombstones and some fragments of inscriptions. In the apse of the 
church, digging was carried as far as the pavement, which was 
examined. At the sides, where the pavement was gone, a depth of 3m. 
was reached, and some graves, with human bones, were found. Trenches 
were also dug up to and around the church on the northern, southern, 
and western sides, 

April 3. Work was continued at the same church until noon, when it 
was suspended on account of rain. In the front of the church, at a 
depth of 2 m., were found two fragments of reliefs of poor Roman 
workmanship ; also a fragment of a marble plinth with the toes of 
one foot, fairly well executed. 

April 4, Work proceeded during the morning at a church west of 
the city-walls, close to the spring, which had heen cleared of débris the 
day before. Trenches were dug around the church and the interior 
was cleared out, but we were unable to go very deep on account of 
the water, which was reached at the depth ofhalfa meter. Nothing was 
found in this church. At noon, I took my men to the southern part of 
the town, where trenches were cut until (at 4 p. m.) I joined forces 
with Dr, Waldstein. 

J. C, Roure. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM PLATAIA. 


‘Thefollowinginscriptions were found at Plataiain April 1889. Those 
to which F or Tis prefixed are edited on the basis of Mr. Rolfe’s or Mr. 
Tarbell’s copies alone. 

I.—Marble stele with akroterion and two rosettes, found in the foun- 
dation-walls of the ruined church” Ayios Nexédaos, outside the city- 
walls, to the east. Height, including akroterion, 0,88 m, ; breadth, 
0.53 m,; thickness, 0.17 m,; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


AITYPON Aiyupov 


The name occurs, with the regular Boiotian spelling, at Tanagra, 
and there also, as it happens, in the accusative (Aéyoupov: Couirrz, 
1053). For examples of the simple accusative on gravestones, see 
Inscriptions from Anthedon, No. XLV. 

Just below the AITYPON a second inscription is carelessly cut by 
another hand, and probably at a considerably later date, The letters 


are about 0.02 m. in height. 
ETI 
OP@MAEAEI 


Repeated examination of the stone and of a squeeze has convinced 
us that this reading is certain in every letter. That there were other 
letters at the beginning or end of the last line is not impossible, but 
no distinct traces of any can be seen. This line should give a proper 
name, but is wholly unintelligible to us. 

IL—R. Slab of coarse marble, found in same church, Height, 
0.64 m.; breadth, 0.51 m.; thickness, 0.25 m.; height of letters, ; 


0.05 m. 
Et! "Eni 


=QTA Lord 


II1.—Marble block, found in the most western of the ruined churches 
within the walls of Plataia, Height,0.335m.; length,0.94m.; thick- 
ness, 0.525 m.; height of letters, 0.0475 m. The block had been hol- 
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lowed out into a trough on the reverse side. On one of the narrow 
sides is a builder’s mark, £. 


HTTOAIZ HPQIZZAN 
MOZXEINANAPIZTIQNOS 


‘H rods Hpwocay | Mocyeivav ‘Aptotiwvos 


“The city (erected this statue of the) heroine (i. e., demi-deified 
lady) Moscheina, (daughter) of Aristion.” 

IV.—R. Part of marble block, hollowed out into a trough on the 
inscribed side ; found insame church. Height, 0.53 m. ; length,0.77 m. ; 
thickness, 0.7 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


ANAP av6p- 
EA éX- 
TYME Tup(B)[o- 
KC O- 


Fragment of sepulchral distichs. 

V.—T. Block of white marble, found in central apse of same church. 
The upper right-hand corner and the lower end are gone. The front 
is ornamented with a simple panel. The inscription is at the top. 
Height, 1.16 m.; breadth, 0.4 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 


YC TONIG | "Ts tov [trav 
KANKEAAMNKOL KaVKEAXWwY xo[ o- 
MON peov 


“For the adornment of the screen.” 

The first two letters are twice as high as the rest. The spelling ds for 
ets would point to a date not earlicr than the ninth century A. p.! 

VI.—R. Marble slab, found in pavement of same church. 


E “E[ si 
KAAAI KavrAL- 


VII.—T. Fragment of white marble, found in a heap of stones 
near this church ; complete at top, surface chipped away to the extent 
of three or four letters at left, broken off at right and below ; letters 
very indistinct. Height, 0.26 m.; breadth at top, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.06 m. 


1 Biass, Aussprache d. griech.(), p. 42, Note 1084, 
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mavres yap ae Bpotot Cjacay Oe[o|v iidoxovto, 
viv §¢ céBovaor voow xnpi| re Sapvapévny, 
rupBov ayatopevos Siro ly wravte[ oo |i oderracs, 
Tov yapérns otTuyvais yepalv] Exree [O]upas. 
X.—T. Marble block, found in same position as No. 1x; broken 
off at the right. Height, 0.51 m.; length, 0.51 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 


ENT 
TO 
OCME 
6H 


The beginnings of distichs, similar to the foregoing. 
XI.—Marble stele, with anthemion and rosettes ; found in same 
church. Height of letters, 0.35—40 m., and, in fourth line, 0.25-30 m. 


Above the rosettes : 


ETT | °Emi 
APPOAICIA "Adpodiola 
below the rosettes: 
AIONYCIOY Atovuciov. 
AGANIXA "AOavixa. 


“Over Aphrodisia, (daughter) of Dionysios.” 
The name Athanicha was added subsequently. 
XIT.—T. Marble fragment, found in same church. 


TYXIKOYC 
CMON 
F. B.. TARBELL, 
J. C. RoLFE. 


AN INSCRIBED TOMBSTONE FROM BOIOTIA. 


The tombstone which is described below was shown me by a peasant 
of the village of Charadr4s, on the road from Thebes to Thisbe. He 
had found it near the village, and removed it to his house; the inscrip- 
tion, he said, had not been copied. 

The stone, which is of marble, is of a peculiar shape, consisting in 
one piece of a base, 0,23 m. high and 0.28 wide, surmounted by a cireu- 
lar stele, with a rounded top, 0.34 m, high, and 0.495 in circumference, 
as here represented, 


AMMIA\ 


The inscription, in letters 0.02 m. high, 
is cut on the stele as follows : 


nd AMMIA Appia 


The name occurs frequently in Attic inscriptions (C.J.A., m1, 712a, 
2891, 2986a, 2897, 2898), and in a list of names found at Hermione 
(G.LG., 1211). 

Rounded steles are very common, Of these Ross (Arch. Aufsdtze, 
I, p. 26) says: Vielleicht Andeutung des Phallos? Die biotischen Grab- 
steine, in Form viereckige Altre, sind hdufig mit einem Phallos gekrént, 
2. b. in Thishe und Lebadeia, I saw nothing of the kind at Thisbe, 
and I have been able to find no representations or descriptions of tomb- 
stones like this one. Professor Merriam has called my attention toa 
vase-painting represented in Schreiber’s Bilderatlas (pL. xcrv, 6), but, 
as he remarks, the round-topped base, on which a stele shaped like 
ours stands, is evidently a mound on which the stele was placed. 


Joun C. Roure. 
252 
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has been written by Mr. W. I. Hunt, who, with Mr. Hale, studied 
the question on the spot. Mr. Hunt’s paper and the results of the 
survey of the site, illustrated by a map drawn by Mr. Hale, will also 
be embodied in this Report. Professor Theodor Mommsen of Berlin, 
who has for years devoted himself to the study of the numerous frag- 
ments of Diocletian’s Edict, and is now producing a revised edition of 
the whole material, was naturally the fittest person to publish the new 
fragment which we discovered this year in our excavations. He has 
consented to edit it for us, and this publication also will be included 
in this Report. Finally, my colleague for the coming year in the 


School at Athens, Professor Richardson, will, I hope, publish an in- 


teresting votive inscription to some female deity discovered by us on 
the same site. 

It was my intention to begin work at Plataia early in February ; 
but, as the weather was particularly unfavorable during the whole 
season, we had to defer our departure from day to day. I finally 
yielded to the enthusiastic eagerness of Mr. Washington, who left 
Athens on February 14, and on the 19th began digging with 22 men 
at the church where last year the Preamble of Diocletian's Edict was 
found. He was soon joined by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Shelley, and sub- 
sequently by the other students. During this time the party had to 
contend with great difficulties, the most trying of which was the 
severe weather, with snow and cold winds, in houses that were not 
even provided with glass windows; and I cannot sufficiently commend 
the self-sacrificing perseverance of all concerned, Owing to stress of 
weather, work had to be suspended for some days, In the first week 
of March, I joined the party. When not engaged in the excava- 
tions, the walls, over 2} miles in circumference, were carefully meas- 
ured and surveyed. Mr. Hale also drew the ground-plans of six 
Byzantine and Frankish churches at which we dug. 

Our corps of workmen was increased to a number averaging 40 
men, and with these we dug at a promising site at the southeast wall 
of a Byzantine church and monastery, which I thought might mark 
an important entrance to the ancient city. Here Messrs. Hunt and 
Shelley came upon an interesting aqueduct or drain covered with 
large stones, light yellow in color, at a depth of 1.20 metre below 
the surface. Mr. Washington describes the stone as somewhat like 
poros, very soft when first found, but hardening on exposure. It is 
apparently a limestone containing gypsum and a small quantity of 
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tale. These large stones covered terracotta drain-tiles, which are 
laid in trenches cut through very solid soil. The tiles are made of 
well-baked red clay, are 0.20 m. deep and 0.15 wide (interior meas~ 
urements), and about 0.03 thick. They were joined together end to 
end, not overlapping, by a grey cement very neatly applied. The 
tiles have apparently a very gentle slope down toward the city,» 
which is a confirmation of the supposition that they served as an 
aqueduct. Mr. Hunt and I explored the neighborhood for the possi- 
ble source ; and there is some probability that he discovered this, out- 
side and to the south of the city-wall, at some considerable distance 
from the point at which we found the tiles. The aqueduct rans 
under the city-wall and under the church, a block of the aqueduct 
being cut away obliquely. It is probable that the wall was the ear- 
liest, the aqueduct the next in date, and the large church the latest. 

Several inscriptions had already been found ; but at this church we 
discovered, in a grave below the east wall, two large inscriptions used 
as covering stones. One turned out to be another slab of the Dio- 
cletian Edict, giving, in Greek, the prices of textiles. This contains 
a large portion of the 17th Chapter in Waddington’s edition of the 
known texts, with some interesting variations, as well as a column and 
a half of material hitherto unpublished and unknown, constituting 
the beginning of the chapter. It appears to me not unlikely that the 
Preamble found last year and this text, though they were found 
within the city about a mile apart, are portions of the same document, 
The marble slabs are of the same material, and must originally have 
been of the same dimensions ; and it appears probable that the Pre- 
amble remained in the original Latin, while the text, which was of 
practical importance to the people at large, was here posted in the 
Greek translation. The other Greek inscription records a dedication 
to some goddess on the part of women, with a list of interesting female 
names. From the frequent mention of a torch (8ais), it seems not 
unlikely that the goddess was either Demeter or Artemis Eukleia, 
both which goddesses had temples at Plataia. 

We continued to dig at various sites outside the city-walls, hoping 
to find some clue for discovering either the Temple of Demeter (and 
in this we followed Mr. Hunt’s suggestion) or the Temple of Hera, 
We did not succeed in fixing these sites; though several objects of 
interest were discovered. Thus, for instance, on Mr, Hunt’s site, a 
fragment of an inscription undoubtedly referring to some hippie con- 
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test, may possibly refer to the games called Eleutheria which were 
celebrated outside the city-walls (¢f, Pausanias, rx. 2.4). It may be 
desirable to make one more attempt, next season, upon this site, and 
to search again for the Temple of Hera inside the city-walls, at the 
church where last year we found the Edict of Diocletian. It is true 
that we came upon the native rock in digging in this church, but it may 
be desirable to continue trenches around the church, cutting them to 
the rock throughout. When this has been done, these explorative 
excavations may be considered as completed. 

What seems to stand in the way of important discoveries of temples 
and sculptures at Plataia, is the fact of its evident importance in 
Byzantine and Frankish times. Our exploration has certainly taught 
an historical fact which seems to have been previously overlooked : 
for it is generally supposed that, after the classical period, Plataia 
sank into insignificance and oblivion. Our excavations, together with 
the existence of the numerous Byzantine and Frankish churches (there 
are over twelve scattered about the site), certainly prove that, in By- 
zantine and Frankish times, this must have been a densely-populated 
and important city. The people were probably attracted thither by 
the situation, which commands the Boiotian Plain; possibly, too, 
its walls may have remained standing. It appears to me also that 
Plataia must have been a centre of considerable importance in 
Roman times. 

CHarLes WALDSTEIN. 


American School of Classical Studies, Athens. - 
April, 1890. 


DETAILED REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS. 


Work was begun Feb. 19 with 22 men at Church No. I (see 
mar), where two days were spent in partially clearing out the church 
and sinking a trench, running north, about 40 m.long. The paving- 
stones of the church (about 70 x 60 em., and 20 em, thick), of good 
white marble, were examined on the under side, but no sculptured 
work was found on them—they probably formed the pavement of 
atemple. Two late walls built with small stones laid in mortar were 
crossed by the trench, and at its northern end a low arch of brick- 
work, probably Byzantine, was laid bare. The trench was sunk to a 
depth (in places) of 2.70 m., but, with the exception of a fragment of 
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a small sepulchral stele of late Roman work, representing a mar 
his wife, nothing was found. 

On Feb. 21, work was begun at Church No. V. The church 
cleared out, and a trench was sunk to the south of it running east: 
west. The upper cross-wall was traversed (at a depth of 50 
a distance of 37 cm. from the point W’. 

Work was not resumed till Feb. 25, a feast-day, Sunday, and snow 
intervening. We then went on upon the same site with 25 men, 
larger apse, surrounding the smaller one, was uncovered.’ Next 
with 30 men, the church-walls were partly torn down and 
graves opened, The covering-stones of the “aqueduct” were laid b 
(1.20 m. below the surface) for the space of 8m. ‘The aqueduct 7 
under the city-wall and under the southeast corner o 
the larger church, running w. 8. w. A section 
is here given (Figure 2). The top stones, rong 
cut (of unequal size, but averaging about 60-70 ¢ 
each way, and 40 em. thick), are of a light ye 
stone, somewhat like the poros: very soft when 
found, but hardening on exposure. It is ap) 
a limestone, containing gypsum and a little tale, 
comes doubtless from a ridge on which stands a 
chapel, about two kilometers to the east of the city, 
toward the north from the Vergoutiani spring, near | 
Argiopios. These covering-stones are not closely fit- 
ted, in places the holes left at the joints being filled 
with stones. Several have their edges bevelled, 
apparently they were brought from some building. 

At the place where the aqueduct passed under the upper cross-wall, 
the cavity left was partially protected against earth falling in by a_ 
rough block of the same stone tilted against the wall ; while at the west 
end, where it passes under the corner of the church, the block was cut | 
away obliquely to make room for the church-wall. This apparently 
proves that the wall was the earliest, the aqueduct next in date, and the 
larger church the latest. The trench was followed up subsequently, but 
to the west of the church only three of the covering-stones were found, 

' There were two churches at the point where the aqueduct was found, the smaller — 

“one built on the site of the larger one. The builders of the smaller church knew of 


the larger, for the chord subtending the apse was the same in both churches (see 
Figure 1, Churches Nos. V and VI). 
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but, after varying distances (generally from 5 to 10 blocks) the upper 
course is lowered (or raised) by the upper side of the block below 
being cnt into a step shape, the difference between the level of the 
two steps being only a few centimetres, never over five. The outer 
surface of the blocks, rather rounded or bulging, is cut vertically into 
wide and rather deep furrows or grooves. The whole is a very good 
piece of work, the blocks of good size, the joints accurate, and the 
workmanship everywhere careful. 

The fourth period is represented only by the lower cross-wall, It 
can hardly be said to represent a distinct style, the wall being built of 
blocks from earlier walls (of the second and third periods), of build- 
ing-blocks and of other architectural fragments, all of the common, 
coarse gray marble, no white marble being observed in this wall or in 
any other. The blocks are not used with much system or care, some- 
times the furrowed side being out and as often not. The joints are 
not close, the blocks not having been recut after their removal from 
their original positions, and little pains having been taken in fitting 
them. Mortar and tiles were used at one time to fill up the crevices, 
as can still be seen in the third tower from the west ; but whether or 
not this was subsequent to the building of the wall cannot be made out. 

The last period, including the worst-built masonry of all, is repre- 
sented by a few fragments and stretches of Roman, or more probably 
Byzantine, wall, built of rubble and tiles laid in mortar. It is seen 
only at a few scattered points on the north and west sides. 

The walls of the first four periods are very uniformly 3.30 m, in 
thickness, very little variation from this figure having been noted 
anywhere. The outer facing is the better of the two, built of larger 
stones and better finished, but the difference is not great. In all the 
walls the space between the outer and inner faces was filled with 
smaller rough stones and earth. How the walls were finished on top, 
whether battlemented or not, cannot now be determined, nor can any 
calculation be made, from the débris, of the probable height, the fallen 
stones haying been scattered all over and below the plateau, and hay- 
ing disappeared in various ways. In many places, notably at the 
northwest from Q to S and at the southwest from C to H, the wall 
could be traced only by the smoothing of the natural rock as a bed 
on which to lay the wall-stones. The rock was rather carefully cut 
away so as to present a level surface in many places, and several of 
the step-cuttings were observed in the native rock. At two points, @ 
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We now turn toward the east and follow the upper cross-wall. This 
is by far the best built of all the walls ; it is of the third period, and 
is in places in a very good state of preservation. It runs for 407 m. 
toward the southeast in a line almost straight, at one point making 
a bend of less than 2° and at another of 10°, and there turns to 
the northeast and runs toward Church No. V. The wall is every- 
where 3.30 m. wide, both faces carefully finished (the outer one, that 
toward the south, the better) and the space between filled with rubble 
of earth and stones. The present height of the ruins varies greatly ; 
at places they barely appear above ground, while at their highest 
point, the third tower from the west end, the structure is 3.80 m. above 
ground.* Along the outer, é. ¢., the southern, side of the wall there 
are remains of eight towers of rectangular plan, measuring 6.70 m. + 
in length (i. ¢., along the wall) and 5 m. in breadth. The variations 
are only a few centimetres either way from these averages. The towers 
are distant from one another 42.50 m., and form an integral part of 
the wall, not added to the outer face but built at the same time and 
continuously with it. The best-preserved example is the tower above 
mentioned, and it offers a few points of interest. The main courses 
rest on a foundation-wall, projecting 10 cm. beyond them, the blocks 
of which measure only 40 cm, high instead of 1 m., as in the courses 
above. This foundation is carefully worked with vertical or very 
slightly oblique joints, and furrowed facing. In this tower at present 
three courses of the foundation are above ground, while a similar 
foundation runs beneath the wall proper, though not visible at present, 
except at one or two points, owing to the accumulation of earth, 
The corners of the towers present a striking peculiarity. The rough, 
bulging sides have been cut in from both sides, so as to leave a sharp 
right-angled ridge along the vertical edge, finished smooth and clean. 
This right-angled ridge, which measures 10 cm. on each side, is carried 
along the whole angle of the tower and is continued in the foundation. 
Tt occurs in every tower on all the walls of the first three periods, its 
use in this upper cross-wall being probably copied from the older walls. 
The towers, as far as can be judged, were solid, filled up within, like 
the walls. Another peculiarity of the upper cross-wall (also occur- 
ing once in the extreme south wall) is that there are several “ plat- 
forms,” as they have been called, built on the inside of the wall. 
These are thickenings of the wall, about 10 m, long and 1 m. thick, 
and were probably buttresses to strengthen the main wall, though too 


* See rare xvi. 
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little is left of them to determine this definitely, At one place in the 
upper cross-wall two of these platforms occur, one on each side of a 
tower, while at another place one is found between two towers. 

Returning to H, we continue toward the north along the western 
outer wall. The stretch HJ, distinctly traceable, but not projecting 
much above ground, is of the second period ; it is similar to the wall 
of the third period, that of the upper cross-wall, but is not so care- 
fully built. It disappears at J, and the wall begins again at K, where 
there are traces of a square tower. A wall running east from this point 
was traced for some 50m. The main wall, of the same masonry as 
HI, continues to the point M, where it makes a sharp angle, turns to 
the northwest, and thence to N is traceable mostly by rock-cutting, 
From H to near 4, it runs along the edge of the plateau, the ground 
sloping down gently toward the plain, At 4 is a tower, and the wall 
from this point on to N overhangs a steep and rocky cliff, from 3 to 8 
m. high. Inside the tower to the north of M, there run for a few 
metres the remains of an apparently polygonal wall, probably of the 
first period, as in the extreme southern part, but perhaps earlier still. 
Below the wall 31, perched on the rocks, are half a dozen sarcophagi, 
hewn in one piece out of the common, coarse gray marble, and sepa- 
rate from the rock on which they rest. The dimensions of the most 
northerly one are as follows: length (exterior) 2.40 m., width 1.20, 
height 1.25, thickness of sides, 0.20. These sarcophagi are surrounded 
at top and bottom by a simple moulding. The interior is sloping 
at the bottom. The monolithic cover of the sarcophagus measured 
lies further down the slope ; it has the shape of a long, obtuse wedge. 
To the south of the sarcophagi lie some graves of less importance, 
hewn in the rock, in the shape of rectangular pits; all these are 
empty. Of two of the sarcophagi only halves remain, and all the 
covers with the one exception have disappeared. Ata distance of 98 m, 
from N, there are traces of a path leading down through the wall and 
between the sarcophagi—very faint however, At N this wall disap- 
pears, though blocks are still scattered about the slope in large num- 
bers, and many are built into field-walls below. 

At 0, begins the lower cross-wall, almost the latest of all. It is 
built entirely, as stated above, of blocks taken from other structures. 
The remains of seven towers, measuring 6.20 m. in length by 5.50 in 
width, are visible in its southern or outer side, joined to and forming 
part of the main wall, as in the upper eross-wall. The third tower 


A 
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from the west end is the best-preserved, its extreme height being 3.85 
m.* The wall makes a rather sharp turn at Z’, and thence runs almost 
due north, with a few slight angles, for over 150 m., finally being lost 
amid a tangle of blocks and house-walls, which continue till within 
50 m. or so of V. The wall runs throughout on almost level ground, 
and no traces of a gate appear. Below the point 0, near the road, are 
19 m. of the inner facing of a wall, built of large cut blocks, appar- 
ently of the second period. No connection could be made out between 
it and the main western wall, and it is probably all that remains of a 
wall figured in Stanhope’s map, but of which all other traces are now 
lost. At P,there are scanty remains of a wall of the same period, 
half-way down the rather steep, earth-covered slope, and above this is 
a right angle, apparently a corner of a tower, built of small stones 
and mortar, while a little further north there is a large mass of the 
same material, 

From 0 to @ the main wall is lost, but at this latter point we come 
upon rock-cuttings, and hence to R the line of the wall can be made 
out, in a straight line, by the leveling of the tops of the rocks for 
the reception of the blocks. All along this part of the west wall 
the side of the plateau is fairly steep and quite high, perhaps 15 m. 
above the road to Thebes. The slope, except toward the top, is not 
rocky, but of earth. Below the stretch QR, at two points appear 
short lengths of what at first sight looks like early polygonal ma- 
sonry ; but a closer examination shows that it is late work. The 
stones are very roughly fitted, and in one or two cases have apparently 
been taken from an early wall of cut blocks. One block shows a 
hole, apparently made for an iron anchor or clamp. Just below the 
point 2 is a grave-cutting. 

From the point 2, the northwest angle, till half-way between $ and 
7, the wall remains are short lengths of rough wall made of small 
stones and tiles laid in mortar. No trace exists of an earlier wall ex- 
cept at S, where there are two pathways cut a few centimetres deep 
‘in the rock, meeting in the line of the wall at an obtuse angle, just 
outside which a large rock projects, its top cut away flat and level. 
This may have been a small gate where met two paths, coming up 
from below. A little to the west of 7, the rock has becn cut away 
perpendicularly for a few metres, the wall running along its edge. 
Hence to U, the wall, 3.30 m, thick, can be seen just above ground, 
and belongs apparently to the second period. The remains of one or 


* See rare xvi, 
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two towers can just be made out. From U to V the wall runs east, 
down hill. Very little is left of it, and that little is mainly of small, 
rough stones, without mortar—very late work. No trace could be 
found of the wall figured to the north of this by both Leake and Stan- 
hope. 30 m, south of ¥, there are 4 m. of a wall running north and 
south, apparently of the same style as the lower cross-wall, and a con- 
tinuation of it. But there are so many late house-walls in this region 
that this is not certain. At V, all traces disappear, and the next sight 
of the wall is at W, 234 m. to the northeast of V, on the east slope of 
the western valley, Hence the wall runs in a straight line about 
due east for 150 m., disappears where it formerly cut across the east- 
ern valley and brook, reappears 50 m. further on, and thence runs 
187 m. to the northeast angle of the plateau. This wall, though 
barely projecting above ground, can easily be seen, especially at its 
eastern end, where the outer or northern face projects a metre or 
more above the surface. It is built in almost exactly the style of the 
upper cross-wall, the oblique up-and-down joints, the step-cuts, the 
peculiar tower-angles, and the wider foundation being all present ; the 
stones large, well-fitted, and with furrowed, bulging faces. From X 
westward to near the brook, the courses, though horizontal, descend 
step by step, following the gentle slope of the small ravine, thus proy- 
ing that this ravine existed when the wall was built. As the valley 
to the west is the larger, we can infer, though ‘there is no wall there 
to prove it, that it also existed at the same period. The slope down 
from all this stretch of wall (cast of VY) to the plain is gentle and en- 
tirely of earth. At the northeast angle, X, there was a round tower, 
about 10 m. in diameter. Only four such towers appear ; there being 
one between § and 7, on the north wall, and two on the east wall, to 
be noted later. This one at Xis built in the same style as the rest of 
this part, but very little of it remains. 

From X, the wall, fairly well preserved, and for some distance over- 
grown with bushes, runs due south, then turns a little toward the west 
and disappears near 4’, just beyond a small ilex tree, some 5 m. high, 
the only tree on the plateau. All this stretch of wall is of the second 
period, not as well built as WX. Hence to near Church No. V, the wall 
ean be traced running a little west of south, sometimes entirely de- 
stroyed, and again fairly well preserved. All the remains are of the 
second period. At B’, a wall, 2.80 m. thick, runs almost at a right 
angie for 27 m. down the slope toward the brook, here distant 35 m, 
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from the main wall. This offshoot-wall is of rougher and apparently 
late masonry. Inside the main wall, due west of B’ at a distance of 
17 m., are remains of a square building, measuring about 8 m. each 
way, with a small threshold—probably a late Byzantine structure. 
At’, traces of a round tower can be made out. The slope down to 
the brook all along this east wall is very gentle, no rock crops out, 
and the soil is apparently deep, At K’, near Church No, V, all traces 
disappear, but at L’/ we make out a bit of wall, and hence trace it, at 
intervals, to P’, The only rock along all this stretch is a narrow 
ridge running from Z/ to N’, along the top of which the wall was built, 
as shown by the cuttings. At 0’ there are traces of a round tower. 
Too little remains of this stretch, south of L’, to determine its period ; 
but it probably belongs to the first, that of the extreme southern part. 
At P’, both faces of the wall can be seen, and hence to A it is fairly 
preserved, though not high above the surface—tess than a metre. It 
is all 3.30 m. through, and of the same period, the first, as that near 4, 
described above. Ata point 37 m. from 4, there is a cutting in the 
wall—traces of what may have been a threshold. The slope to the 
south down into the small ravine which separates the wall from Mt, 
Kithairon is very gentle, though in one or two places the wall runs 
along rather steep rocks. At P, the wall is nearly 150 m. from the 
mountain slope, while at A, as stated above, it is only 50 m. 

This completes the survey of the walls, and a few remarks may be 
made as to the area included within them. It seems probable, from 
the apparently greater age of the walls there and from its height 
aboye the rest of the plateau, that the extreme south end was the 
original acropolis, Search was made for an old north enclosing-wall, 
but no trace of such a wall was found. Such a wall probably ex- 
isted near where the upper cross-wall now stands, but running more 
east and west. The plateau, as has been said, sloped down to the 
north, the northern half being comparatively level. The southwest- 
ern part is very rocky, the natural rock here jutting out in large 
rough masses, while the southeastern part is almost free from rock, 
except the ridge between L’ and N’, The middle zone (between the 
north and south parts) is rocky on its western side, while to the east 
it is mostly good soil. The northern third is entirely free from pro- 
jecting rocks except along its western and northwestern edges. In- 
side the lower cross-wall (to the north of it), and for a little distance 
to the east, the ground is entirely uncultivated, owing to the cireum- 
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stance that it is covered with potsherds, broken tiles, and small stones, 
while to the east, on both sides of and between the two ravines, the 
soil is deep and fertile. 

Apart from the ruined churches, there are few objects of interest 
above ground on the plateau. East of D, in the southwest, there is 
cut in the rock what is probably a threshold, facing west, 2 m. in 
length. Beyond this, to the east, there is a semicircular area in the 
rocks, some 15 to 20 m. across ; and about 3 m. lower than this, to the 
north, there is a similar area, Both areas are level and apparently 
made by the hand of man, Southeast of Chureh No. IV, appear what 
are called on the map, “ Votive Cuttings.” These consist of seven or 
eight small rectangular holes or niches cut in the rock for the recep- 
tion of yotive or other tablets. To the south of them isa small level 
plateau, with some roughly hewn wall-stones. The wall to the east 
of Church No. IV is a very well built and preserved one of rubble and 
mortar. It is 32 m, long by 1.15 wide, and runs almost due north 
and south. To the south of this extends in the same line a series of 
eight square piers, 1.15 m. square, of the same materials, the first one 
distant 15,40 m, from the south end of the wall. ‘The first seven piers 
are uniformly distant from one another 1.75 m., and from the spacing 
we judge that four are probably missing between the seventh and 
eighth remaining piers. No traces are left above ground of any wall 
to the south, but the broad level space to the east of the wall makes it 
seem probable that a large building, or some such feature as an agora, 
onee existed here. 

‘There are four springs and brooks in the immediate vicinity of the 
plateau, besides the two very small ones in the northeast part. One 
brook on the east side rises in a spring a short distance due south of P’ 
and flows northerly along the whole east side, at a distance from the 
wall varying from 20 to 100 m. The brook on the west begins at a 
point southwest of the older wall, flows northwest, is joined by the 
water from Megale Brysis, below 0, and thence flows to the north- 
west away from the city into the Oéro’, Some 250 m. to the east of 
the plateau is another spring called Kondati, where are two inscrip- 
tions and some architectural fragments, Between this and the brook 
to the east of the walls is a ridge on which are the ruins of a small 
church and a number of large hewn blocks. 

On the whole plateau there is a remarkable lack of white marble. 
The picces remaining are confined almost entirely to the ruined By- 
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zantine churches, Churches Nos. I, IV, V, VII and VIIT being the 
richest in them. The greater number are Roman architectural pieces, 
architraves, capitals and bases, etc. There are some Greek slabs and 
other marbles, some with inscriptions, all built into the chureh-walls, 
and some reworked into Byzantine forms. A few fragments of white 
marble, small pieces of cut and sculptured work, are found on the 
ground on the northwest part ; and to the cast of Church No. [lies a 
portion of a Roman plain white marble column. The two springs of 
Megale Brysis to the west and of Kondati Brysis to the east have 
walls made of ancient fragments of white marble. All this marble 
is much like the Pentelic, but undoubtedly comes from a much nearer 
quarry. 

I will close with a few remarks as to the different periods of set- 
tlement of the plateau. As already stated, it seems probable that the 
extreme southern end was the earliest citadel, if not the only part 
occupied before the time of the battle of Plataia. Then, later, a town 
was built lower down in the northern part (the upper citadel probably 
being abandoned), the upper cross-wall being built for its defense. 
This town very probably covered the whole of the plateau to the 
north of the wall. The apparently greater age of the walls to the 
east and west makes it seem likely, however, that the whole plateau 
was inhabited and fortified before the shrinkage within the upper 
cross-wall, which is probably of about the time of Alexander. Ata 
much later date, in Byzantine times perhaps, the lower cross+wall 
was rather hastily and carelessly built to surround the much shrunken 
town. The fact that the ground inside this wall is deeply covered 
with tiles, efe., and the number of house-walls, point to the conclusion 
that a densely populated town once occupied this part of the plateau. 
The great number of churches on and in the immediate vicinity of 
the plateau, ten in all, also tends to prove the same, and is a cireum- 
stance important in the later history of the place, and one which may 
explain the great scarcity of white marble, this probably having been 
burned to make mortar, 

Henry 8. Wasuineton, 

Tarragona, Spain, 

May 23, 1890. 
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‘imonians, and the Plataians stood next the Athenians. The 
rest of the Greeks held the centre. The enemy were soon at hand and 
formed their line of battle. Opposite the Lakedaimonians were the 
Persians ; then came the subject nations; and at the other end of the 
line were the medizing Greeks, The Asopos divided them,' and the 
prophets on both sides advised acting on the defensive. For eight 
days the armies faced each other, and the Greek force continually grew 
stronger. On the night of the eighth day, Mardonios sent to the pass 
Dryoskephalai? a troop of cavalry, which captured a large supply-train 
on its way to the Greek camp, 

On the eleventh day Mardonios, not wishing that the Greek forces 
should be further strengthened, resclved upon giving battle. This 
purpose was communicated to the Greeks that night, and the Lake- 
daimonians asked the Athenians to change places with them, because 
the Athenians had already faced the Persians at Marathon. This 
change was made; but, in the morning when the enemy observed it, 
Mardonios moved the Persians to his right wing, so that they once 
more faced the Lakedaimonians. Pausanias, the Lakedaimonian 
commander, seeing that he had gained nothing by the change, went 
back to his former position and the Persians did thesame. Mardonios, 
after sending a taunting challenge to the Spartans, ordered a cavalry 
charge. The cavalry captured the spring Gargaphia and choked it 
up. This cut off the water supply of the Greeks ; for it was unsafe 
to go to the Asopos on account of the horsemen and bowmen. They 
determined to move that night to the Island, where 
they would have water in abundance and be free from 
the assaults of the Persian cavalry. When the time came, the Greeks 
in the middle of the line did not march to the appointed place, but 
were glad to flee from the enemy’s cavalry toward Plataia, and came 
to the Heraion before the town. The Lakedaimonians on the right 
were detained by the obstinacy of Amompharetos, who refused to 
retreat before the enemy, while the Athenians on the left remained 
where they were, because they did not think the Lakedaimonians 

‘Part of the Persian forces may have been south of the Asopos. The Persian cav- 
alry were continually active on the south side of the river. Cf. Henovoros, 1x. 40. 

# Also called Treiskephalai; because one looking south from the valley of the 
Asopos can distinguish three peaks of Kithairon in the neighborhood of the pass, 
through which the road from Athens to Thebes now passes. There was another pass 
from Megara. Cf. Xexoruoy, Hell., v. 4. 14; ViscuEr, Erinnerungen aua Griechen- 
land, p. 533. 
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plain, with its streams about three stades apart, and then comes together. 
Its name is Oéroé, and the natives call it ‘the daughter of Asopos.’” 

Again Herodotos (1x. 51) speaks of the Island as the place “ which 
Oéroé forks about as it flows from Kithairon.” From this we gather 
that the Island was: (a) before the city of Plataia ; (b) ten stades from 
the Asopos and Gargaphia; (¢) three stades wide; and ((/) that it ended 
in the plain. And in the plain before Plataia, ten stades from the 
Asopos, we must accordingly find one point of the Island. 

The statement of Herodotos, that the island is “ ten stades from the 
Asopos and the spring Gargaphia, at which they were 
then encamped,” makes it important to fix the posi- 
tion of the troops at this time. Herodotos (1x. 25) 
says the forees went “ from Erythrai past Hysiai to the Plataian terri- 
tory, and on arriving took up their position by nations near the spring 
Gargaphia and the sacred enclosure of the hero Androkrates, over 
low hills and level ground.”* Later, Herodotos (1x. 49) says the 
Persian cavalry choked up the spring Gargaphia, from which all the 
Greek army procured water. “ Now the Lakedaimonians alone were 
posted at the spring, while for the rest of the Greeks the spring was 
distant as every contingent happened to be drawn up, and the Asopos 
was near; but being kept back from the Asopos they continued to 
resort to the spring, for it was not possible for them to get water 
from the river on account of the horsemen and arrows.” The 
left, then, held by the Athenians, was near the Asopos, and the line 
extended away from the river to the spring Gargaphia, where the 
Lakedaimonians held the right. When Herodotos (1x. 51) says that 
the Island to which they proposed to retreat was ten stades from the 
Asopos and from the spring Gargaphia, he seems to imply that each 
end of the line would fall back ten stades to the Island; in which 
ease the new line would be about parallel to the old. Acting on this 
supposition, we draw, from the part of the Island which we have fixed, 
a circle with a radius of ten stades, and the left of the Greek line will 
lie on this circle near the Asopos. 

At the other end of the line was Gargaphia—(q) ten stades from the 
Tsland,* (6) near low hills and level ground, access- 
ible to cavalry,’ (¢) ten stades from the temple of 
*Droporos says (x1. 30) that the Greeks, in their second position, had on their 


right a high hill and on their left the Asopos, and here they won their victory. 
® Heroporos, 1x. 51. "1x, 25, 49, 
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= and (<1) twenty from the Heraion.’ We cannot allow less than 
twenty-four stades for the length of this line. There were 110,000 
men in all.? Of these, 38,700 were heavy-armed troops. Supposing 
these heavy-armed men to be drawn up eight deep, as was common 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B. c,,"° and, allowing three fect front 
for every man with his shield, we shall have a line about twenty-four 
stades long. That the estimate of twenty-four stades is not far from 
right, will be evident when one considers that this line was supported 
by 71,300 light-armed troops. Gargaphia will then be on the cireum- 
ference of a circle whose radius is twenty-four stades, and whose centre 
is the Athenian position. Our line must not swing too far to the 
> south away from the river, or the spring Gargaphia will not be twenty 
stades from the Heraion, which is near Plataia." On the other hand, 
it mast not swing to the north toward the river ; for it must be within 
ten ” stades of the temple of Demeter, which, as we shall show, was on 
high ground ; and we have seen that the spring was distant from that 
part of the line which was near the river. We therefore place the spring 
east of Plataia among the “low hills” of the Asopos valley, where are 

several springs, one of which Leake names Gargaphia.'* 
Taking Gargaphia as a centre, we draw a circle with a radius of ten 
stades to find the temple of Demeter about which 
or pumeren, the battle was fought. Herodotos (1x. 57), speaking 
of the retreat of Pausanias from Gargaphia, says : 
“This column, drawing off about ten stades, waited for the company 
of Amompharetos, taking position on the banks of the Molois, and in 
a place called Argiopios where stands a temple of Eleusinian Demeter.” 
Just before the battle, Pausanias “looked away toward the Heraion 
of the Plataians.”* When the Persians were put to flight, the Co- 
rinthians and others at the Heraion “turned along the skirts of 
Kithairon and the hills on the way which led up straight toward the 
shrine of Demeter.” "* The temple of Demeter, then, was on the cir- 
cumference of the circle—(a) ten stades from Gargaphia, (6) on the 
river Molois, (c) up hill from the Heraion, (d) so situated that an 
observer standing near it could see the Heraion, and (e) at a place 

1 Heroporos, 1x. 67: of 49. 1x, 52, 1x, 29, 80. 
1 Hans Dnovsen, Die griechischen Kriegsalterthiimer, in K, F, Hermann's Lehrbuch 
der gr. Antiquitiiten, 11, 2% Abt. p. 44. 


1 Heroporos, 1x. 52. Myx, 57: of. 49. 
18 Op. cit, 1, 332 f. Pavsatas (1x, 4, 3) says that the spring was restored. , 
We HeRoporos, 1x. 61. rx, 69. 


Se 
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called Argiopios, This name, “ White Rock,” ” may help to identify 
the spot. We cannot place it very far to the south, for the troops from 
the Heraion passed to it over the foot-hills of Kithairon. We may sup- 
pose that it was west of Gargaphia, for Pausanias originally intended to 
go to the Island, and Plutarch” says that he retired toward Plataia, 
We therefore place the temple of Demeter on high ground southeast of 
Plataia at a point where are now the foundations of a large Byzantine 
church.” Back of it rises a wall of rock which is visible for miles 
in the valley, and may have given to the place the name of Argio- 
pios. The Lakedaimonians who were at this point could be seen 
easily by the Persians in the valley of the Asopos; while the Athe- 
nians in the plain north of Plataia would be hidden by the foot- 
hills northeast of the town.’ From the rising ground a few rods 
east of the church one can see the lower half of the ruins of Plataia 
where the Heraion may have stood. The conclusion with regard to 
the position of the temple of Demeter, which we reach from our study 
of Herodotos, receives a curious confirmation from a statement of 
Pausanias. Pausanias comes down from Kithairon to Plataia, and, 
after speaking of the monuments" of those who fought against the 
Mede, and the altar of Zeus “just about opposite the entrance to Pla- 
taia,” he says (rx. 2. 6): “But the trophy which the Greeks set up 
for the battle at Plataia stands about fifteen stades further from the 
city.” The trophy (tpozraiov) was set up on the battlefield in memory 
of the turning of the enemy to flight (rpo77). In this case the battle- 
field was about the temple of Demeter. Herodotos (1x. 62) says : 
“The battle waxed hot right by the temple of Demeter,” and again (1x. 
65): “It is a maryel to me how not a single one of the Persians, who 
fought beside the grove of Demeter, appears to have gone into the 
sacred enclosure or to have died within it, though very many fell about 
the temple on the unconsecrated ground.” Measuring from the en- 

% Pape, Worterbuch der griechiachen Eigennamen, 16 Aristides, 17. 

47 About six minutes walk east of the spring Vergoutiani. Here have been found 
Greek sepulchral steles, inscriptions, bits of Roman mosaic, and numerous fragments 
of marble. No doubt the temple became popular after this battle, and continued so 
down to Roman times, Prurancir describes it as “under the projecting foot of 
Kithairon in places rough and rocky.” Arist, 14; of. 11. 

™ Heroporos, 1x. 59: im rav by8ar. 

1©Pyyrancy (Arist, 20) mentions one set up by the Lakedaimonians, and one by 


the Athenians. Leake (11. 366) wrongly places the trophy at the gate of Plataia 
beside the tombs. 
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trance to Plataia “ about” fifteen stades, we find the point which we 
had already fixed for the temple of Demeter. 

‘The so-called Island was ten™ stades from Gargaphia, and so must 
touch the circle on which the temple of Demeter stood. 
A number of streams flow down from Kithairon on 
the east of Plataia, and turn to the west, where they unite to form the 
Oéroé which flows into the Korinthian Gulf." The modern traveller 
is unable to discover any such island as Herodotos seems to describe. 
Leake™ and Vischer® are inclined to think that it was rather a nar- 
row peninsula formed by two of these branches, which was popularly 
called by the inhabitants the “ Island,” a name misleading to one not 
acquainted with the place. Herodotos does not speak as if he had 
verified the statement that it was entirely surrounded by water. He 
prefaces his description (1x. 51) with : “and there would be an island 
in a continent under the following circumstances.” It would not be 
difficult to find parallels for such a use of the term “Island.” Long 
ridges run out from Kithairon between the water-courses ; and on one 
of these ridges, which the Plataians called the “ Island,” the Greeks 
proposed to take their stand. On rising ground with a stream in 
front they could defend themselves from the enemy’s cavalry, while 
the stream behind them would furnish water. 

It is important that we should fix the position of the Heraion. The 
language which Herodotos uses seems to associate it 
closely with Plataia. He calls it (1x. 61) the “ He- 
raion of the Plataians,” and, like the Island, it is “ before the city of 
the Plataians,”*' an expression which seems to point toward the val- 
ley. It was distant twenty * stades from Gargaphia. It will there- 
fore be on the circumference of a circle whose centre is Gargaphia and 

® Heroporos, rx. 51. " Of. ViscuER, op. cit., p. 547; Leaks, 11, p. 324, 

"811, p. 357 ff 

®P.547£ Lxaxe claims that this isall that Herodotos means; but wepirxiCeral, 
and Herodotos’ general treatment of the subject exclude this view. Viscrer thinks 
it possible that such an island existed in antiquity. 

% Hxnoporos, 1x. 52; of. 51. Pxrurarcn (Arist, 11) calls Hera Kithaironian, 
PAUSANIAS (rx. 2. 7,) saw in her temple a large standing statue of the goddess by 
Praxiteles. Plataian coins of the time of Praxiteles bear the head of Hera. Of. 
Innoor-Biumen and Ganpwen, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, pp. 110-111. 
‘The same temple contained a Rhea and a Kronos by Praxiteles, and a seated statue 
of Hera by Kallimachos. 

® Heroporos, 1x. 52, Lora, in Baedeker’s Greece, places the Heraion twenty 
stades outside the city (?). Onacircle of twenty stades radius from Gargaphia, within 


THE ISLAND. 


THE HERAION. 
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whose radius is twenty stades, Herodotos says that the Greeks in the 
middle of the line were “glad to flee from the cavalry, and in their 
flight came to the Heraion, which is before the city of the Plataians, 
twenty stades from the spring Gargaphia;” and “these encamped 
about the Heraion.” The Heraion was therefore in the direction of 
Plataia from the middle of the line, and the site was probably unfavor- 
able for a cavalry attack, or the Greeks would not have halted so com- 
fortably. If it was in the northern part of the plateau upon which 
Plataia lies that they halted, they would be protected on the west and 
north ; for at this point the plateau rises somewhat abruptly from the 
plain. Leake and Vischer place the Heraion in the northern part of 
the present walls of Plataia. Both note the statement of Thouky- 
dides, that the ancient city was small, and observe that the walls at 
the south angle are the most ancient, The present ruins of Plataia 
are not less than two miles and a half in circumference. Leake and 
Vischer conclude that the later walls were extended from the south 
so as to include the temple of Hera, which was outside the city at 
the time of the Persian war. Pausanias seems to place the Heraion 
within the city, though his statement is not definite. After describ- 
ing the altar and statue of Zeus Eleutherios near the entrance to Pla- 
taia, hesays:” “Tn the city itself. ....is the herodn of (the divinity) 
Plataia, and I have already told what is said with regard to her, and 
what I myself surmised; and (6¢) the Plataians have a temple of Hera 
notable for its size and the beauty of its sculptures.” If Pausanias saw 
a temple of Hera within the city, it was not necessarily the Heraion of 
Herodotos ; for, when the Peloponnesians captured Plataia, they razed 
the city ;* and built near the Heraiona large inn, which they dedicated 
to Hera. They also built to her a temple one hundred feet long, which 
was probably the large temple seen by Pausanias. Vischer finds traces 
of a quadrangular building within the northern part of the city, and 
concludes that there is scarcely any doubt that this is the temple of 
Hera. But, in truth, there is abundant room for doubt. This part of 


the northern part of the present walls of Plataia, is a ruined Byzantine church con- 
taining numerous fragments of a large Tonic temple (ar, Church No.I). A frag- 
ment of a decree by Diocletian was found here in 1889 by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Several other sites would satisfy the conditions of Hero- 
dotos’ account, 

*LEaxe, 11. pp. 825 f, 360 f, 364. Visorren, p. 543 ff. 

* Pavusanias, 1X. 2.7. * THOUKYDIDES, 11. 68, 3-5. 
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advanced it along the Asopos river into the Plataian territory. How- 
ever, he did not make his entrenchment so large, but made each side 
about ten stades,” * 
Skolos, Erythrai, and Hysiai were towns on the skirts of Kithairon ; 
Skolos on the east, and Hysiai on the west, with 
eryrarar, AND Erythrai between. Skolos® was on rough ground 
atBTAL near the Asopos, forty stades below the point where 
the road from Plataia to Thebes crossed the river. Hysiai and Ery- 
thrai * were near together, a little to the right of the road which crossed 
Kithairon from Eleutherai to Plataia. Plutareh (Arist., 11) says: 
“Near to Hysiai is an ancient temple called the temple of Eleusinian 
Demeter and Kora.” He further describes the place as near the heroén 
of Androkrates in the foot-hills of Kithairon. That the temple of 
Demeter and the heroin of Androkrates were not far apart is possi- 
ble from what Herodotos and Thoukydides say ; but that they should 
be near Hysiai would be inconsistent with the account of Herodotos. 
For, when the Greeks moved from Erythrai, their first position, to their 
second position, they passed Hysiai.” Then, when the Lakedaimonians 
fell back ten™ stades from this second position, they came to the temple.” 
The camp of Mardonios occupied the plain of the Asopos, and ex- 
tended past Hysiai into Plataian territory. At least 
part of the camp was south of the Asopos, and there 
is nothing to show that the wooden fort was north of 
% Droponos (xt. 29, 30) says Mardonios came from Thebes. 
*Srrapo, 408, 409; Pausanias, tx. 4.4; Leake, 1, 330f, 369. Pausanias saw 
. here an unfinished temple of Demeter und Kora. 

% Pavsantas, 1x. 2.1; Srrano, 404; Leaxe, 11, 327-329, Henoporos (v. 74) 
mentions Hysiai with Oinoé as a frontier-deme of Attika. At Hysiai, Pausanias saw 
a half-built temple of Apollo and a sacred well. 

 Heroporos, 1x. 25. 1x, 57. 

® PLuTARcH may use “Hysiai” loosely for “the district of Hysiai” (see Note 31), 
At the foot of Kithairon, near Kriekouki, east of the road from Athens to Thebes, 
are remains of an ancient acropolis, Along the brow of the rock one can follow the 
wall with some difficulty. On the other side of the road is an ancient well, now dry, 
which was perhaps the sacred well of Hysiai, Near here were found two dedicatory 
inscriptions to Demeter, belonging to the first half of the fifth century. Cf. Foucarn, 
Bull, de corr. hellén,, 1879, p. 134, N.1; Rosents, Epigraphy, 223. One objection to 
placing the Plutaian temple of Demeter here has been pointed out above, More- 
over, Pausanias, who speaks of the Plataian temple of Demeter, saw Hysiai in ruins, 
It is not impossible that Hysiai also had a temple of Demeter, as had Skolos (Pav- 
SANIAS, rx. 4, 4). Pxurancn himself says that the temple of Demeter, at which the 
Greeks halted, was near the shrine of the Plataian hero Androkrates, which must 
have been nearer Plataia. 


CAMP OF 
MARDONIOS. 
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the river. Thecamp of the Medes extended “along by Hysiai into the 
Plataian district.” ” Exactly the same expression is used of the Greeks 
who went from Erythrai across the skirts of Kithairon “along by 
Hysiai into the Plataian district.” The expression “into the Plataian 
district” could hardly have been used, if part at least of the Persian 
forces had not been south of the Asopos. There is no proof that the 
Plataian territory ever extended north of the Asopos; on the con- 
trary, there is proof that at first it did not extend as far as the Asopos, 
Herodotos tells“ us that when the Athenians espoused the cause of 
the Plataians against the Thebans, they passed over the bounds which 
had been fixed for the Plataians, and “ made the Asopos the boundary 
between the Thebans and the Plataians.” Pausanias (11. 6,1; 0x. 
4. 4) speaks of the Asopos, which forms the boundary between the 
Theban and the Plataian land; and again he says: ‘“ Even yet the 
Asopos separates the land of the Plataians from the Thebans.” We 
are told that the Persians fled to their wooden fort in the Theban 
territory ;“ but this does not prove that the fort was north of the 
Asopos. We have seen that, before the Athenians interfered, the 
Theban territory extended across the Asopos opposite Plataia, This 
was doubtless the case at Erythrai ; for Strabo (409) tells us that all 
the villages along the Asopos at this point were under the Thebans ; 
though he adds that some say that Skolos, Eteonos, and Erythrai are 
in the country of the Plataians. Herodotos himself (rx. 15) places 

Skolos in the Theban territory. 
While Mardonios was encamped here in the plain of the Asopos, 
the Greeks came to Erythrai, and, as Herodotos 

Panne 7 says," observed that the barbarians were encamped 

on the Asopos ; and perceiving this they took their 
stand on the skirts of Kithairon facing the enemy (dvrerdoaovto);”" 
and Mardonios, as the Greeks did not descend into the plain, sent 
against them all his cavalry. Masistios, commander of the cavalry, 
was slain, and the Greeks bore his body along their ranks on a wagon, 
a circumstance which throws light on the nature of the ground. 

“ Heroporos, rx. 15; of. 25. The wooden fort may have been extended across the 
river for the sake of a better water supply. ‘The valley widens conveniently at this 
point. 4 Heroporos, Vi. 108: 519 8.c. Of. THouKyDrpss, 111. 68. 

“ Heroporos, rx, 65, “rx. 19 ff.; of. Droporos, x1. 29, 30. 

“ Leake, who places the Persians on the other side of the Asopos, bases his view 
on this dvrerdoaovro, which can have no more definite meaning than we give to it. 
See Northern Greece, 11, 340, Note. a 
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The Greeks moved to their second position which we have fixed ; 
and, “when Mardonios and his barbarians had fin- 
ished mourning for Masistios, they, too, were at hand 
at the Asopos which flows here.” ® Most of the Per- 
sian forces were north of the river ;“ for “the sacrifices were favor- 
able for the Greeks, if they kept on the defensive, but unfavorable, 

. if they were to cross the Asopos and begin the battle.” “The bar- 
barians advanced as far as the Asopos to make trial of the Greeks, 
but neither side crossed.” ” On the day of the battle, Mardonios led 
the Persians across the Asopos on the run. With regard to the posi- 
tion of the forces on the day of battle but a word remains to be said. 
The Lakedaimonians, as we have seen, were at the 

Samia = temple of Demeter.” The Athenians were down in 
takepaimontans, the plain where they fell in with the medizing 

ATHENIANS, AND Greeks, Plutarch says” that the Athenians, while 

OTHER GREEKS. advancing across the plain to the aid of the Spar- 
tans, were attacked by the medizing Greeks. Of the Greeks at the 
Heraion, one detachment went eastward to the temple of Demeter ; 
and the other marched north or northeast through the plain till it fell 
in with the Boiotian cavalry," 

After the battle, according to Herodotos (rx, 84), the body of Mar- 
donios disappeared. Several claimed to have buried him, and were 

rewarded by the son of Mardonios, Pausanias (x. 
2, 2) saw a monument “said to be that of Mardonios.” 
on the right of the road from Athens to Plataia, a 
little beyond Hysiai. 

The Greeks buried their dead in large tombs or polyandria.” The 
Spartans set up three, one for every class of citizens ; 
the Athenians one; the Tegeans one; and the Mega- 
rians and Phliasians one. Others, as the Aiginetans,* who took no part 
in the battle, erected cenotaphs. In the Peloponnesian war, when Pla- 
taia had been captured by siege, the Plataians pointed to these tombs,” 
and implored the Spartans to spare them for the honors which they 
had shown every year to the graves of “those who fell fighting against 
the Mede.” Pausanias (1x, 2. 5) says: “ Opposite the entrance to Pla- 


SECOND POSITION 
OF FORCES. 


‘MONUMENT OF 
MARDONIOS. 


‘TOMBS OF GREEKS. 


* Heroporos, 1x. 81. “rx, 36 f,; PLurancn, Arist, 11, 15. 
* Heroporos, 1x. 40. “1x. 59. 1x, 57, 62. 
% Arist, 18 : of. Henoporos, 1x. 59, 61. 51 Heroporos, 1x, 69. 


® Heroportos, 1x. 85. The Aiginetan tomb, it is said, was built ten years later. 
* THoUKYDIDEs, UI. 58, 59. 


THE MANTINEIAN RELIEFS.* 
[Puares XV, XVI] 


In the year 1887, M. G. Fougéres of the French School at Athens, 
while digging at Mantineia, came upon three slabs of marble basreliefs. 
These M. Fougéres published in a very interesting article in the organ 
of the French school,! in which he endeavored to identify these slabs 
with the reliefs decorating the base of the statues of Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis in their temple at Mantineia as described by Pausanias (vin. 
9), thereby greatly enhancing the undoubted value of his important dis- 
covery. Since then Professor Overbeck,’ supported by several other 
authorities, has denied M. Fougéres’ identification. It is the object 
of this paper to adduce further reasons for the aseription of these re- 
mains to the reliefs mentioned by Pausanias, and it is hoped that the 
identification may become conclusive. 

The three slabs were found among the ruins of a Byzantine church 
at Mantineia in which they served as pavement, the face bearing the 
reliefs fortunately having been turned downward. They are of white 
marble, according to M. Foug?res possibly from Doliana near Tegea, 
and are now deposited in the National Museum at Athens where they 
have been put together carefully under the direction of M. Kabbadias. 
‘The plates illustrating M. Foug?res’ article are from photographs from 
the originals taken in the museum ; but, owing perhaps to insufficient 
light, and to spots and corrosions which disfigure the marble and inter- 
fere more or less with the lines and modeling, they are not as good as 


*The substance of this paper was read at the opening meeting of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Jun. 17, 1890. 

1 Bull, de corr. hellémy x11, 1888, pp. 105 seq, pls. t, 11, 11, His view is shared by 
Ravatssox, Comple-rendu de Uacad. des inscript, etc. 1888, p. 88; Liscrcxe, Jahrbuch 
d, Instit, 1888, p. 192; Funtwixaxun, Philolog. Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 1492. 

* Bericht. d. Konigl, Siiche, Gesell. d, Wistensch., 1888, pp. 234 seq, ; Gr. Kunstmytholo- 
gic, 11, pp. 454, 457, where also a full list of other representations of Apollo and Mar- 
syas is given, 
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ing this passage, which even before his discovery had been felt, by: 
amending it and substituting the plural Modoa for Modca. Many 
years ago, De Witte’ suggested that the one Muse who could accompany 
Marsyas would be Euterpe, who presides over flute-playing ; but there 
is no archwological or literary instance of the conjunction of these two 
figures known to me, and, as we shall see, this very slab disproves it. 
It appears possible that Pausanias, who never was a careful and accu- 
rate observer of the monuments which he describes loosely, mistook 
the seated Apollo for a female figure, a Muse, and rapidly noted what 
he hastily saw, characterizing the whole scene by two figures which 
he could identify. And this possibility was increased to my mind 
when I heard that, at the first glance, the discoverers themselves were 
misled in the same way. Still, perhaps M. Foug?res’ emendation is 
the better suggestion, as it includes the figures of all the other slabs,— 
and as the omission of the letter « at the end of a word is easily made 
by any scribe. 

With this definite passage of Pausanias to go upon, it seemed to 
me strange that there could be much hesitation in identifying the slabs 
found at Mantineia with the reliefs decorating the base of the Praxi- 
telean statues; I was therefore astonished to find that most of the 
leading archwologists here at Athens agreed with Professor Overbeck, 
for, even before I had read M. Fougéres’ article and was aware of the 
provenience of the slabs, I had pointed out these works as important 
specimens of fourth-century relief work of Praxitelean character. 

M. Fougéres, rightly assuming that there must have been one more 
slab bearing three Muses, restores the base of the statues by placing 
one slab upon each of the four sides of the pedestal, and this restora~ 
tion has been in the minds of archeologists as the only possible one, 
ever since the publication of these works. Starting from this con- 
ception of their distribution, Professor Overbeck and those who agree 
with him direct their strongest criticism against the identification on 
this ground. But, besides this, he and they also maintain that the 
reliefs themselves, in the posing of the figures and their relation to 
one another, and in the modeling of every one, as well as in the gen- 
eral character and artistic feeling of the grouping and of the separate 
figures, are either Roman or late-Hellenistic in style. Now Professor 
Overbeck, though he holds that M. Foug?res has put it beyond all 


3 Elite Céramogr., 11, pl. 70, p. 213, Note 3. 
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chief divinities, the action bounded on one side by Helios, rising with 
his steeds, and, on the other, by Selene descending to the realms of 
night. The base of the Athena Parthenos was similarly decorated 
with scenes portraying the birth of Pandora. Fortunately for us, the 
so-called Lenormant statuette in the British Museum, giving a free 
copy of the Athena Parthenos, has on the base an imperfect rendering 
of this scene; but, imperfect as it may be, it shows that the decoration 
in relief occupied only the front of the base, and did not extend round 
the four sides. This, moreover, we should naturally have surmised 
before, inasmuch as it could not have been intended that the visitors 
should walk round the back of such sacred statues, generally placed 
toward the west end of the cella, without sufficient space left free at 
the back for proper appreciation of a relief on the base. 

Among extant bases, I would specially draw attention to one deco- 
rated with reliefs representing pyrrhic dancers,‘ now in the Acropolis 
Museum at Athens, to which my attention was drawn by Mr, Loring 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and the British School at Athens, I 
shall have occasion to recur to these reliefs for further comparison 
with the works under discussion, For the present, I merely wish to 
point out that, though this base belonged to what must have been a 
much smaller group of figures than ours, as the figures in the relief, 
cut into the solid stone of the base, are less than half the size of our 
Muses, it is still instructive as showing sculptured decoration similarly 
disposed only on the front side. 

The most important light, however, upon the disposition of these 
slabs and the base which they ornamented, is thrown by the important 
discovery at Lykosoura in the autumn of 1889 of the temple-statues 
of Damophon of Messene by Messrs. Kabbadias and Leonardos, The 
temple and the statues there found are beyond a doubt those described 
by Pausanias (virr. 38). The date of these works cannot be far re- 
moved from that of Praxiteles. Now, there were four statues on this 
base, while there were three on that of Mantineia. By computation, 
the width of the Lykosoura base would be about eight metres, and on 
this ratio, a base for only three statues would be about six metres wide. 
Four slabs of the dimension of our Mantineian reliefs would measure 


‘Brut, L’ Acropole d Athines, u1, pls, 110 and rv; Rancans, Antig. hellén., pl. 
xx1; vide, also, MicHaris in Rhein. Mus, xvi. 217, and Mittheil, d, deutsch, Arch. 
Instit, Athen, 1, 295, The inscription is published OLA, 11. No. 1286. 
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it 5} metres. Hence, so far as actual measurements would go, 

| Four such slabs would suffice, when placed continuously side by side, 

_ to decorate the front of the base of a group of temple-statues such as 
the Leto, Apollo and Artemis at Mantineia in all likelihood formed. 

| Accordingly the arguments of Professor Overbeck, so far as the ordi- 
nary dimensions and decoration of such bases are concerned, fall to the 
ground, and leave unshaken the probability of such an arrangement 
of the reliefs from Mantineia. 

A careful consideration of the composition of these reliefs, neces- 
sarily leads us to the same conclusion. There can hardly be a doubt, 
first, that there was one more slab sculptured with three Muses, and, 
second, that the slab with Apollo must haye occupied a central posi- 
tion. The presence of six Muses lends probability to the conclusion 
that at the time when these reliefs were made the Muses as accompany- 
ing Apollo had been already fixed at the number of nine, I must, 
however, leave this point for discussion hereafter, Assuming, then, 
that there were four slabs in all, and that the slab with Apollo occu- 
pied the central place, the next questions are whether of the two extant 
slabs with Muses the one containing the seated Muse is to be placed to 
right or left of the Apollo slab, and whether the remaining slab is to 
be placed at the extreme left or right. Mr. H. D. Hale, while student 
at the American School at Athens, made the restorations® of the 
group and the base reproduced in Plate xv. Apart from all other con- 
siderations of composition which have led me to place the slabs as 
they are here given, i. ¢., the seated Muse immediately beside Apollo 
and the remaining slab to the left hand of this, there is one, appar- 
ently minute, but very interesting fact which finally confirmed me 
in this arrangement. Of the Muses there are four heads compara- 
tively well preserved. Among these that of the seated Muse and the 
one immediately beside her are in full-face, while the two others are 
turned in different directions, The head of the Muse with the pipes 
is turned to our right in three-quarter view, that of the central figure 
in the other slab to our left. Now, there is a marked difference in 
the workmanship of these two heads; the inner side of the face of 
the Muse with the pipes is carefully finished, while the inner side 


®T need hardly say that the statues are imaginary. The Apollo would probably not 


have been represented without any drapery. But [ think Mr. Hale has been sue- 
cessful in giving a certain fourth-century character to his composition. 
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of the other head is comparatively unfinished, and the contrast is 
here the greater as the outer side of this head is beautifully worked. 
Tt is evident, from this fact, that the inner side of the face of the Muse 
with the pipes was designed to be prominently visible to the spectator 
looking at the group of three statues on the base ; while the inner side 
of the other head was not meant to be carefully examined. Placing 
the slabs as they are here given, and imagining the spectator to stand 
opposite the centre of the base, the Muse with the pipes presents her- 
self in three-quarter view, the inner side of the face becoming well 
visible, while the central Muse of the other slab exhibits her head in 
profile, the profile being exquisitely finished, while the unfinished inner 
side of the face does not show. Further, the Muse with the papyrus 
is the only one who has a larger bare space at her back, which gives a 
proper finish to the composition, I therefore place this slab at the left 
end. Then follows the other extant slab with Muses, then the slab with 
Apollo and Marsyas, and on this side the composition was brought to 
a conclusion by another slab with three standing Muses similar in com- 
position to the slab at the other end. In Mr. Hale’s drawing (PL. xv) 
the end slab has been repeated on the other side to give some idea of the 
ensemble of the composition. 

This I postulate is the composition decorating the front of the base 
of the three statues ; and with this postulate we will proceed to con- 
sider the main features of the composition, first, from the point of 
view of the subject represented, and, second, from the constructive or 
tectonic side. 

‘The first task an ancient sculptor at work upon a group consisting 
of several figures had to deal with, was the proper arrangement of 
the figures with regard to their relative importance to the scene de- 
picted, and this arrangement must then be modified by the construc- 
tive destination of such grouping. It is unnecessary to say that the 
most important figure or figures must occupy the middle. Moreover, 
when there were separate slabs, it was desirable, as far as possible, 
to place the central group on one slab. This is done in the present 
case by placing Apollo, Marsyas and the Scythian on one slab. If 
there had been five slabs in our composition, the arrangement would 
have been a comparatively easy task; for thus this slab would haye 
been placed in the middle with two slabs on either side. But then it 
would have been desirable to place Apollo in the centre of this slab, 
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_perhaps with the Scythian on one side and Marsyas on the other. 
But the difficulty is still further increased by the actual number or 
‘figures represented in the whole of this composition. When there is 
an uneven number of figures, due prominence can easily be given to 
one figure, by placing it in the middle with an equal number of figures 
on either side. This is done, for instance, in both the pediments of 
the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. But when there is an even number 
of figures, it is not possible, from the considerations of symmetrical 
composition, to give prominence of place to one figure. In the west- 
ern pediment of the Parthenon, the centre was equally occupied by two 
figures of equal importance in the scene enacted; moreoyer the sacred 
olive-tree really occupies the centre of the pediment with Athena and 
Poseidon in diverging lines on either side. I have several times 
hitherto pointed out how the careful study of extant ancient com- 
positions forces us to conclude that the ancients studied most minutely 
such questions of grouping, and I would refer the reader to what I 
have written on the arrangement of the central figures of the Par- 
thenon Frieze,’ where I have endeavored to show that the introduc- 
tion of the central incident was due, in a great degree, to the desire of 
giving proper prominence to thiee figures, viz., Zeus, Hera and Athena. 
Brunn, Flasch, and Treu, also, have pointed with emphasis to the 
careful consideration of symmetrical balance in such compositions. 
Having an even number of figures, namely, twelve, our artist could 
not place Apollo in the centre. The physical centre in our composi- 
tion therefore lies between Apollo and the seated Muse. The artist 
has furthermore emphasized this as the centre by placing two seated 
figures on either side of the central point. This corresponded proba- 
bly also to the general arrangement of the statues on the base, in which 
Leto was probably seated in the middle, while Apollo and Artemis 
‘were standing on either side. The discovery at Lykosoura has shown 
us that the two central figures (Demeter and Despoina) were seated, 
while Anytos and Artemis were standing on either side. The points 
immediately on either side of the centre would thus be occupied by 
wo seated figures. But, no doubt, the danger would arise that Apollo 
nd the seated Muse would be equally prominent. Yet there is 
wint of difference in the compositions where this arrange- 
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ment obtains, If it had been the intention of the artist to give similar 
importance to both of the two seated figures grouped on either side of 
the centre, he would have placed them either face to face or back to 
back. In the frieze of the Parthenon, Zeus heads the one side of the 
Assembly of Gods, turned from the centre, and Athena the other, fac- 
ing in the opposite direction—an arrangement, too, which is highly 
conducive to symmetry. In our ease, however, the seated Muse is not 
turned toward the other Muses as if she were heading that side of the 
composition, but is turned toward Apollo, and, by this attitude, throws 
the symmetry somewhat out, leaving the preponderance of interest and 
line toward the other side where what there is of drama is enacted. 
This is the only element of asymmetry in what is otherwise composed 
in almost extreme severity of balance. To realize how far this balance 
goes, I merely point to the fact that, while we have two seated figures 
in the centre, each with a stringed instrument, we have beside these 
respectively the only two figures that are approximately in full face. 
The lines of the arms of these two figures are what might be called 
rhythmically symmetrical: the arms of the Muse and of the Scy- 
thian that are toward the centre are both extended downward in a 
flattish curve, diverging from the centre; the arms away from the 
centre are drawn upward in a sharp curve toward the centre. The 
figures outside of these again, Marsyas and the slim Muse at the end of 
the slab, both have pipes which they hold toward the centre, I will 
not confuse the reader by pointing out further the system of balance 
and symmetry in the grouping of every single slab, I am most con- 
cerned with the demonstration of the continuity and completeness of 
this grouping, consisting of four slabs placed side by side, 

The figure at the extreme left end, then, being turned squarely 
téward the centre, shows the general direction of line, and the seated 
Muse nearest the centre, being turned toward Apollo, again draws the 
eye away from the physical centre toward the adjoining slab, where 
Apollo and Marsyas form the chief group. Thus, in the difficult 
task of filling one slab with three figures enacting the scene, and of 
placing six Muses on the one side of Apollo and only three Muses on 
the other side of Marsyas, while yet maintaining a symmetrical ar- 
rangement with regard to the centre on the base, the artist has suc- 
ceeded well in conciliating the opposed conditions of his problem. 

It is most interesting to note, furthermore, how the sculptor has used 
the constructive suggestions of his work of decoration to emphasize 
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the importance of the chief figure and scene. In the case of pedi- 
mental groups, and even of a continuous architectural frieze, greater 
importance can be given to a figure or to a group of figures by varying 
the outlines of the whole composition, so that the more important fig-- 
ures are taller or stand higher, and there is thus a natural climax ot 
line corresponding to the rise in interest. This pyramidal form is the 
ordinary canon for composition, But such a rise of line on the pedes- 
tal of a statue or group, where the chief structural aim is that of sta- 
bility for the figures which it holds, would be painfully unconstructive, 
Tt would suggest in line not only that the central statue was unstable, 
but that the statues on either side would be in danger of falling off. 
Our artist has thus adopted another device. He has felt that impor- 
tance is given by variation of line; but, instead of making the lines 
rise as they approach the centre of importance, he has produced an 
abrapt depression of line in the centre which, in an equally effective 
manner, attracts the eye to the most: important figure in the whole 
relief, though that figure does not oceupy the actual centre. Five of 
the Muses on the left stand erect with the line of their heads hori- 
zontal, and then there is a sudden fall of line as we near the centre 
in the seated Muse, which becomes still more marked when we reach 
Apollo, who with his large lyre immediately attracts the eye, and, by 
his attitude, directs us toward Marsyas. Marsyas again, by his strik- 
ing action, fixes our attention and holds it; for ne is the only figure 
who, in bold contrast to the repose of all the others, is in violent action. 
While his action thus readily attracts the eye to that side of the centre, 
the general treatment of outline-composition in the reliefs as a whole 
properly draws our eye to Apollo. If, as I have done, we place the three 
slabs together with the arrangement proposed, and a drawing of equal 
dimensions containing three figures, similar in attitude and grouping 
to those of thé left end, is placed on the extreme right, and if then we 
stand at some distance from the relief in the actual central line between 
the two seated figures, first, there will be no sense of want of sym- 
metry in the composition as a whole ; secondly, our eye will be at once 
attracted to Apollo as the most important figure, and from him it will 
naturally pass on to Marsyas. 

Thus the composition in itself confirms the view, suggested to us by 
the evidence of similar known monuments, that these three slabs, with 
another that is missing, formed part of a continuous scene which would 
properly decorate the base of a group of statues, and that the base of 


the Mantineian statues was, according to all the evidence we have of 
dimensions, such as would require a frieze of the size of the one con- 
sisting of four such slabs. 

If now we consider the date of these reliefs as it is manifested in 
the treatment of the subject and in the style of the work, I can see 
hardly any ground for assigning it to the late Hellenistic or the 
Roman period. 

To begin with the moulding which finishes off the relief on the top : 
it is of so simple a character that I should defy an archeologist to 
adduce reliefs of the later periods that manifest a treatment so simple. 
But in these matters I would not trust my own judgment, and I am 
happy to adduce the opinion of Mr. Schultz of the British School at 
Athens, who has made a careful study of Greek mouldings, and ac- 
cording to whom this moulding points to the fourth, and would not 
be out of place even in the fifth, century B. c. 

As regards the composition again, it appears to me that there 
is a simplicity bordering almost on severity in the arrangement 
of the figures side by side, an absence of that restless fulness of line 
approaching redundaney which characterizes the relief-work of the 
Hellenistic and of the Roman periods. It is true that there are occa- 
sional instances of Hellenistic sarcophagi ornamented by single figures 
placed without any connection with one another round the four sides, 
as one I have recently seen which Hamdy Bey discovered at Sidon ; 
but these are so exceptional that they seem to me derivatives from 
such Hellenic works as that we are discussing. Moreover, such Hel- 
lenistic reliefs generally manifest some intrusion of an architectural 
nature in the relief itself, and the single figures are usually separated 
from one another by pillars or suggestions of niches. But, generally, 
where such reliefs of the later periods are not already full of lines in 
the violent action of the figures, trees or shrubs or other objects of 
landscape are introduced. For the arrangement as a whole I find 
the closest analogy in the relief of the pyrrhic dancers referred to 
above, which, as has already been stated, is a work of the fourth 
century B.C. It may moreover be observed that this fourth-century 
relief, which has a similarly simple moulding, has its figures sub- 
divided into groups of three and four with intervening spaces, though 
there is no natural subdivision owing to a union of separate slabs. 

Tf, furthermore, we take the general treatment of the subject repre- 
sented, I should say that it is directly opposed to Hellenistic or Roman 
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treatment, The flaying of Marsyas is a very favorite subject in these 
periods, and is commonly represented with dramatic vividness in the 
moment immediately preceding the barbarous punishment inflicted by 
Apollo upon his presumptuous rival.’ Marsyas is suspended by the 
arms, and the barbarous Scythian, of whom the famous Aretino in 
Florence is the type, is in the act of whetting his knife to inflict the 
punishment, The attendant figures, moreover, all display some in- 
tense interest in the action. In our representation, on the other hand, 
extreme moderation is used even at the cost of a dramatic rendering 
of the story. The only figure shown in action is Marsyas himself, and 
for him the fourth century had a prototype which belonged to the 
archaic period, more than a century earlier than the age of Praxiteles, 
namely, the Marsyas of Myron. Everywhere, in the types of the 
figures as well as in their general arrangement and attitudes, the idea 
of beauty, one might almost say comeliness, seems to have heen pre- 
dominant, and to have prevailed over the desire of rendering the dra- 
matic side of the story. 

The Muses moreover in their conception are, as far as we know, 
of the character which would best correspond to their representation 
in the fourth century.$ 

As is the case with all the Greek mythological types, those of the 
Muses were not at once fixed in the form in which we know them; 
nor were they ever rigidly stereotyped in the conception of one period. 

At first, in the earliest times, both in literature and in art, the 
personalities of the Muses were not distinct and they do not differ 
essentially from Nymphs, Horai, Charites, ete. Nor, in traditions 
differing from that of the Hesiodie poems, was their number fixed to 
that of nine. There is evidence that the number of three was the 
more common number eyen down to the middle of the fifth century B. c, 
Nor were the names attributed to them, under which we know them, 
definitely assigned to each till a comparatively late time. Even 
down to the Alexandrine period, there appears to have existed con- 


"Vide two sarcophagi published by TRENDELENBURG, Annali del? Inst., 1871, tav, 
@Agg. D from Villa Pacca, Rome; the other from the Villa Medici, Annali, tav. 
@ Agg. B; also one published by WreskLER (who mentions others in footnote, p. 122), 
Annali, 1861, a sarcophagus in cathedral of Palermo. See, also, the complete list of 
representations of the Musikalischer Wettstreit des Marsyas in OvERBECK, Griechische 
Kunstmythologie, Leipzig, 1889, 11, pp. 420-82. 

® Dr. Oscar Bre has summarized what is known concerning the treatment of Muses 
in ancient art; Die Musen in der Antiken Kunst, Berlin, 1887. 
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siderable fluctuation in the form and attribution of such names, as well 
as in the assignment to the different Muses of their provinces, func- 
tions, and attributes. 

At first the Muses are merely the musical companions of the gods 
who rejoice their hearts with song (Iliad, 1. 603), and afterward the fol- 
lowers of Apollo, when, in the transformation of the personality of this 
deity at Delphi, the sterner python-slayer becomes the gentler leader of 
song and music. : Song, music and the dance are their chief pursuits. 

With Aristotle the subdivision and classification of the arts and 
sciences are first developed, and are fixed and thoroughly differentiated 
by his followers at Alexandria, until the departments become stereo- 
typed. Corresponding to this process, the Muses become classified and 
every one of them is, as far as possible, made the personified mythical 
type for some branch of art or learning. This of couise leads to 
the multiplication and specification of attributes. In the fourth cen- 
tury B. ¢. this development has not yet taken place. We find only 
the musical instruments, attitudes of dancing, the papyrus or scroll, 
and the diptych corresponding to a book. The mask for the comic 
muse, and the globe for Urania have not yet been introduced. The 
Jatter attribute is distinctly late. 

‘The earliest extant work of art representing the Muses is the so-called 
Frangois vase® by Klitias. This vase is certainly as early as the sixth 
century B. ©, and is thoroughly archaic in character. The Muses here 
accompany the gods in the procession in celebration of the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis. They are nine in number, are led by Kalliope 
and have the well-known" names given in the Theogony of Hesiod. 
But in later vases the numbers vary—in fact we hardly ever find nine 
Muses. Four and six seem to be the predominant numbers. Dr. Bie 
thinks that these vases tend to show that in the periods which they 
mark the Muses were still fluctuating in number, 

As I have on several previous occasions maintained, the purely 
decorative and tectonic considerations of vase-compositions were para~ 
mount to the vase-painter and influenced and modified even his treat- 

®Areh, Zeit, 1873, p. 24 seq. 
W Tair’ bpa Moiaa SeidovOAIumia Sduar’ Exovras, 
drvla tiryarkpes ueydrou Bibs teyeyaviat, 

KAaié ? Bbrépwa re, Oddeid re MeAwoutrn re, 

Tephixdpn + "Eparé re, Toxdund 7° Obparty re, 

Kardrdey 0 hy 88 xpopeperrdrn dorly amaréav, 

A yap wal Baoircdow Ey’ aldolouriy dander ( 
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single Muses were frequently represented in statues, the number of 
nine must certainly have been fixed as the recognized number of 
their full chorus. It is likely, too, that many of the later Roman 
statues are reproductions of the types established by Kephisodotos and 
his colleagues. In the case of Praxiteles, we have instances of the 
manner in which father and son worked on the same traditions, the 
Hermes with the infant Dionysos being the continuation of a type of 
figures introduced by Kephisodotos. It thus appears highly probable 
that the Mantineian relief reproduces in a modified form the Muses of 
Helikon, And this becomes the more likely, when we remember that 
these Muses on the relief have struck archeologists as being reproduc- 
tions of single statues. 

I will not touch here upon the Muses of Ambrakia which Dr. Bie” 
has treated with great thoroughness. Of extant reliefs I would point 
to the circular base of a statue from Halikarnassos published by Dr. 
Trendelenburg” ‘This relief is supposed to be of the third century B. c. 
and at latest of the Hellenistic, not of the Roman, period. In this there 
is as yet no distinction between the tragic and the comic Muse, the 
globe does not occur, and the style is not of the late redundant form. 
But from the introduction of the trees and the general character of 
composition and execution of single figures, the work is certainly con- 
siderably later than is our Mantineian relief. 

A much later work, manifesting fully the treatment as influenced 
by Alexandrine learning and art, is the tabula Archelai,” the apotheosis 
of Homer by Archelaos of Priene which is fixed by the palaeographic 
character of the inscription as of the first century B.c, Here we have 
all the names and all the late attributes. This representation differs 
in character from the Mantineian reliefs almost as much as do the 
Roman sarcophagi referred to above. 

Now, the fact that we have two standing Muses without attributes 
in the centre of each of the two Muse-slabs makes it almost necessary 
that the non-extant slab should have had a similar figure in the centre. 
The globe and mask could not have been massed into this one slab, 
A possible restoration suggests itself with one erect figure in the centre, 
at the extreme right end a Muse holding something like the diptychon, 
and at the other end a Muse with a musical instrument. 


1 Die Musen, pp. 24 seq. © Winckelmann-Programm, Berlin, 1876. 
* Overneck, Kunslarch, Vorl,, p.214; Korecars, Detabula Archelai., Bonn, 1862, 
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the general arrangement of the drapery of some of these statues of the 
Roman period was borrowed from earlier prototypes, especially of the 
fourth century B.c. And if we can point out analogies in the treat- 
ment of drapery and in attitudes between the Mantineian Muses and 
figures that are undoubtedly of the fourth century, we must, taking into 
account the sober and distinctly Hellenic technic of the relief-work of 
these slabs, assign them also to the fourth century B.c. I have little 
doubt in my mind, that the fact that these Muses have superficial 
likeness in the arrangement of drapery to some works of the Hellen- 
istic period existing in the Italian museums, has been the efficient cause 
which has led some archeologists to assign them to the later date. Now 
I merely ask the student to compare these Muses as regards the arrange- 
ment of drapery : first, with the colossal figure of Mausolos and of Arte- 
misia from Halikarnassos," undoubtedly made about the year 350 B. c. 
These statues appear to be the prototypes to many draped figures of 
the Hellenistic period. Secondly, I would compare them with the 
draped female figure on the drum of the column from the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos,” also a work of about the same period in the 
fourth century. I would further adduce the statue of the Lateran 
Sophokles,” probably going back to the same time. Then let us com- 
pare the drapery of the second and third Muses to our left with the 
drapery of the standing female figure on a beautiful large sepulchral 
slab in the National Museum at Athens, here published for the first 
time, and without doubt a work of the fourth century (pL. xv1, left). 
It will be noticed how in the arrangement of himation and chiton, how 
in the folding and even in such details as the cross-band of folds about 
the waist, and the small knot or end of drapery pulled under the end 
of this eross-band, the arrangement is essentially the same. Another 
fourth-century sepulchral relief in the same museum hitherto unpub- 
lished (PL. xv1, right) bears the closest analogy, in the treatment of the 
figure and of the drapery, to the slim Muse with the pipes. Finally if 
we compare this figure of the third Muse with the two central female 
figures on the base of the pyrrhie dancers previously referred to, not 
only must we be struck with the close analogy, but we should cer- 
tainly be led to the opinion that these two female figures are in the 
treatment of the drapery and the heads slightly later modifications of 
the types as shown in the two Muses to which they bear analogy. But 


“Mrs. Mrrcnert, p. 470, ete.; Monumenti, v. 18. 
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A GREEK FRAGMENT OF THE EDICT OF 
DIOCLETIAN FROM PLATATA. 


(Pate XVII] 


Nore.—The inscription here published by Professor Mommsen was 
discovered at Plataia during the excavations of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, in the month of March, 1890 (see Report, 
above, p. 255). While the Latin Preamble found in the previous year 
and published by Messrs. Tarbell and Rolfe (see above, pp. 233-244), 
came from the site of the Byzantine Church marked 1 in Messrs. Wash- 
ington and Hale’s map of Plataia (see above), this Greek fragment of 
the Edict of Diocletian was found in Church vy at a considerable distance 
to the southwest of Church 1. This slab together with another contain- 
ing an inscription with female names and dedicated to some goddess 
(Artemis or Demeter), served as covering-stones to a Byzantine grave 
immured in the west wall of the church. The hypothesis expressed by 
me (i, ¢.) that the Latin Preamble may have preceded the Greek text of 
the edict containing the prices of which this inscription forms a part may 
lack sufficient foundation. There would, if this were not the case, have 
been a Greek as well as a Latin version of the edict at Plataia. 


Cuartes WALDSTEIN. 


‘The slab of white marble, of which we offer a facsimile [pt. xvmm] 
after the drawing of Mr. Lolling, is 1.10 m. high, where it is best pre- 
served; 3.73 broad; and between 0.09 and 0.10 in thickness, as it is 
not worked smoothly on the back. The form of the crowning orna- 
ment is shown in the plate; the letters engraved there are of no im- 
portance, having been added afterward by some idler. The two sides 
are wrought so that other slabs could be joined to this and form with 
it a whole. The slab, in its present state, has lost the left corner and 
the lower part, so that of the three columns it contained when com- 
plete, the first 44 lines of the first column are reduced to a few | 
and all three are defaced at the bottom. In its present state | 
column numbers 76 lines, mostly incomplete, the second and 
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each. As the part wanting between the second and third col- 

ns, has been preserved in the other fragments of the Edict, corres- 

ponding to ch. 17, 18-50—i. e., 33 lines of my edition,—the number 

‘of lines of the slab in its complete state must have amounted to about 

100. This cannot be ascertained exactly, as the division of the lines is 
“not at all regular. 

For the arrangement of the Edict generally the Plataian fragment 
is very useful, though it only confirms the arrangement adopted in my 
edition conjecturally, It shows that what is there given as ch. 16, 
really preceded the following, and it allows a nearly complete restitu- 
tion of these two important chapters. 

I give the text as it has been copied, with his habitual accuracy, 
by Mr. Lolling, corrected in a few passages by the squeeze he sent 
me.* I have added the variations of the other texts, so far as they 
correspond with the new one; where the defects of the’ Plataian 
copy are filled up by another, the supplements have been put in 
brackets []. In general the reader is referred to my recent paper on the 
Edict in Hermes (vol. xxxv, pp. 17-35), where he will find indicated 
all the fragments discovered since my edition of the Edict in the Corpus 
Inse. Lat., vol. 111 (1873), p. 801 seq. Tt is marvellous how much has 
been added to the old stock in the last few years, and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to good fortune, as to 
the growing energy and intelligence of studious researches. 

FIRST COLUMN. 
21 [is yAaptda Movrovryciay 46. a *) KE 
22 [is yAautSa Aadienviy Movrovryciay 6. aX] KE 
23 [BapBapixapip Sid xpvood épyatopey]p 
24 [bmép epyou mpwretov *) ‘A 
16,43 25 [épyou Sevrepeiov x)YN 
16,44 26 [BapBapixapi is Sdoonpexdy imp 6.a] ¥% 
16; 45 27 [2oyou Seurepetou imp 6. a 1*Y 
16, 46 28 [onpexapi épyatopérp cis covyrerpixdy Nias KE 
els jpiKdv cKouTAarov 1* 
tpehopérp irep eivatiov meEod Tay ae Ta- 


Banuor rpepoutew hmephova XK E is wanting 
vst, XM Tues. 


16, 40 
16, 41 
16, 42 
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31 [padoow hpepnora | 


* IB 


16,50 32 [ép eiparious Movrovyncioss 7 rots] Aovrois 

33 [Tpehopéve | X1B 
16,51 34[d..ap.... Sopévp Movrouryjar|a 4 Oa- 

35 [Adoota tpepopévw 2. Ja x M 
16,52 36....... [recvny 4 Aad |exnuny 

5 Y Ne. a. XA 
16,53 38....... [Sevrepetas trrép] rv. a XK 
16,54 39....... tpereias trép| ds. a XIE 
16,55 40..... [eis] Epyou mwrpwriov %M 
16, 56 41 [eis épyo|v Sevrepiov rpe. % K 

42 [sept govrAr Jovev 
16,58 48 yade? b]1ép yAavidos Tap eis Trapd- 

44 [craot|v xawis x N 
16, 58a 45 otilyns trav eis mapadoow Kav. * KE 
16,59 46 donpou ée& épéas tpaxutépas * K 
16,60 47 évdpopuidos Hroe paxavys Kaw. XA 
16,61 48 Sarparcx[ol|uadoprov tpaxutép. Xx N 
16,62 49 Sarpartex[oluadop. caw. reEod xaba. *% P 
16, 63 50 otpixtol[p. xaiwi|s meEjs xabap. XN 
16, 64 51 Sadrparixijs caw. ori n pix. avd. ¥C 
16,65 52 otixns cawihs cupnpixod X POE 
16,67 53 Sadrparixo[ padoprov] xaiv[o]d cu[n]p. ¥ T 
16,68 54 darpari[ Kis orocerp jin. avd, XY 
16,69 55 Sadparex[opadoprov xaivod] or[o|oeip. XX 
16,70 56 otiyngs [xawis odocer |pixot Xx CN 
16,71 57 donpou [xawvod orocer |pcxod XC 
16,72 58 yAapvd[os Mout jouvncias Sird. ar. X 
16,73 59 yAapu[vdo0s Mov]rouvy. arrijs XCN 
16,74 60 diBratawpiov Movtourn. Kawvod ¥C 
16,75 61 diBratwpiov Aadixnvod naw. XE 

50 33, IB Pyar. I¢ Tues. | Karyst. 16, 55 40, xpwretov fuep. KaRyst. 


56 42, A(NOON Prat. 16,61, .. . avéprov xawot tpaxurépov THEB. 16, 62, ;.. 
seprov Katvod weaov nada. THEB. 16, 64, .. . Wiptxotd dvdpelas xaiwis THER. 16, 65, 
... pixov avis THEB. 16, 66, [SeAuarin is culpixod dofpov Kawas ¥ PKE Tues. 
ts wanting in PLaT. 16, 67, xaos THEB. omits. 16, 68, xawis added in THEB. 
Karyst. 16,71, xa:vot Karyst....s THEB. 16,72, yAavidos cawis Movrovynalas 
Karyst. THEB. 16, 73, yAavidos xawiis M.a KAryst. THEB. 16, 74, caivot Mour. 
Karyst. THEB. 16, 75, cawod Aad. KAryst. THEB. 
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76 62 yrapidos Aadsenviis xatv. ¥C 
78 63 Bippouv Aadixnvod xawwod % POE 
77 ~=64 Bippou NepBixod xawvod X X 
79 65 Bippou peurnoiov xai ravpoyactpixob =: KX T 
80 66 Bippov Nwpixod xawwod XC 
81 67 irép ray AowTraY Bippov x P 
B2 68 Bippav "Adpwr 7) Ayatkav %* N 
69 mepl Tesuns TaV otpix[@v] ° 
83 70 ctpsxod rAevicob Ac. [a ¥M B] 
84 71 rots TO otpixov AVOVal[y....... ] 
72 ow peta THs [Tpodis 6. a % ZA] 
73 mept tropou| pas | 
85 74 perakaB[ddrrns du. a % My 


86? 75 wopd[vpas ....... cee eee 
B72? 76 wopd[vpas ...... 0. eee eee 


Here are wanting about 24 lines, of which the first half 
corresponds to ch. 16, 88-100 and continues the prices uf 
purple ; the latter contained the price of flax. 


SECOND COLUMN. 


1 dwpuns a ww a XAC 
2 dewpuns B Mu. «6a KAZ 
3 popuns ¥ Mu. a@ XN 


4 Ilanuv orrep pera thy pwppav T7. 
5 rpitny thy mpoepnyévny 


6 dwpuns p(w |rns Mu. «6a COX YK 
7 papyuns B Mu. a ¥X 
8 dwpyns y Mm. a KXYN 


9 Aivov rpayutépou eis ypnow Tov i- 
10 Sswtidwy re eal daprle |apexav 


11 dopyns a Mu. «6a OX N 
12 dwopyns B Ae =a ¥X PK[E] 
13 poppns yy Mu. «6a X OB 
14 Sriyov donpowy dopuns a 
|, 76, xAav[8os xavijs Aadiucnvijis KARYBT. ..... Aaducnriis xourgs THEE 


1d 77 are transposed in Karyst. 16, 79, } ravpoy. caved Karyver. 18. 
ing in Kanyer. 16, 84, Avovow vera Kanyar. 16, 86, BAdrvar: 
37, bwoPAdrrys As. a KARYST. 
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17, 
17, 
17, 
17, 
17, 


anornwe 


15 Xkuvrowoketavav lords a 
16 Tapotcav lords a 
17 BiPriov lor, a 
18 Aadsenvev lor. a 
19 Tapoie. Anefavdpewav ior. a 
20 dapyns Sevrépas 

21 Lxvrorodsravav for. a 
22 Taposxav tor. a 
23 BiBriov jot. a 
24 Aadixnvav lor. a 
25 Tapotn. AreEavdperv. iat. a 
26 dadpyns tpitns 

27 Zxvroroderavav for. a 
28 Tapotxav for, a 
29 BiPrlov for, a 
30 Aadixnvev for. a 
31 Tapatx.’ArefarSpiv. ior. a 


32 Xriyxwr otpatiwrixdy poppy. a 

33 gopunsRX‘ACN deip[u]ns x 
34 dd Alvov tpaxéws eis XpHow Tov o- 
35 ScoriSwv jroe papsdapixav 


36 popyns a for. 
37 dedpuns B tor. 
38 poppers y tor. 


39 Aadparixdy donpwv yuvatkiov 
40 Pdpyns mporns 


4l Txvrowoderravay tor. 
42 Tapoxdv for. 
43 BiBriov ior. 
44 Aadienvev ior. 
45 Tapock.’AreFavipw. iat. 


46 Aadpatixdy avdpiov Hrou Kodoft- 
AT wv dopyns a 


48 Zxvtorovecravav for. 


49 Tapotxav tor. 
50 BiBriov tor. 
51 Aadixnvev tor. 


52 Tapoux. AreEar3pw. tor. 


) 


aaaaan 


awn 


om 
>s 


ajaepmiv 


a2 


OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 2K OK OK OOK OK > OOK OK OOK OK 
2 e 


rrooidim 
ad 
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53 Me aahnariedy yuvaiciay depp. B 
Levrowokeravay iat. 
55 Tapo.xdy ior. 
56  BiBAlov "for. 
57 Aadsxnvav ior. 
58 Tapotx. AreEavdpiv. tor. 


59 Aadpatixay dvdpiwv Arou KoXo- 


60 Biav dopyns B 

61 DKUTOTONELTAVOV ior. 
62 Tapovxav ior. 
63 BiBriov lor. 
64 Aadixnvav ior. 
65 Tapotx. AreEavdp. ior. 
66 Aadparixay yuvacxi[ wv] 

67 Lautorovet[avav _—_ tar. 
68 Tapovxaly lor. 


eR a 8 B A 


e 8 8 8 AR 


a ¥‘C] 


Here must follow 17, 18-50 of my edition.’ 


THIRD COLUMN. 


1 Aadctenvav ior. 
2 Tapoux.’AreEavd. ior. 
3”Azrep amd mwopyns y Arrova 

4 cioly avaBoréwv 

5 dopuns a ior. 
6 dwpyns 8 ior. 
7 popyns ¥ ior. 


8 *Azro Xivou Tpayaios eis ypnow 
9 [idem ]rav Hrov papseAcapiov 


10 dwpuns a ior. 
11 popyns B ior. 
12 pwppyns y ior. 
13 Daxiariov donpwv dwpp. a 

14 VKUTOTONELTAY. ior. 
15 Tapowxav ior. 
16 BiBXiov ior. 


IT, 4, EYEN Ger. IT, 8, rpayalos should be rpaxéws. 
| of {AI@TIAQN 1, 9. 10 served not only for the second column, but also for 


Lelling, 17, 61, BuBAlw» GER. almost ulways. 


eR & 


=] 


X ‘TON 
% 'T 
X “Bo 


a 
a 
a 


ITI, 9, “Perhaps the 
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17, 62 
17, 63 


17, 64 
17, 65 
17, 66 
17, 67 
17, 68 


17, 69 
17, 70 
17,71 
17, 72 
17,73 


17, 74 
17, 75 
17, 76 


17,77 
17, 78 
17, 79 


17, 80 
17, 81 
17, 82 
17, 83 
17, 84 


17, 85 
17, 86 
17, 87 
17, 88 


17 Aadixnvav tor. 
18 Tapowx. 'AreEav. tor. 
19 poppns 8 

20 Tevroronerr. tor. 
21 Taporxav lor, 
22 BiBriov tor. 
23 Aadixnvev tor. 
24 Tapowx. ’AreEavd tor. 
25 peippnsy 

26 Sxvrorovecrav. lor. 
27 Taney ler. 
28 BiBMov lass 
29 Aadienvay tor. 
30 Tapcir. ’AdeE. ier. 
31” Arrep ard happns Tis mpoetpy- 

32 pévns xatadeéorepa elev 

33 Daxiddua 

34 dewppns a ior. 
35 dadpyns B tor, 
36 pwépynsy ior. 


37 amd ivou Tpaxéos els xphow Tov 
38 Siarév roe papidaplov 


39 poppns a tori 
40 Pewppns B lor. 
41 pwpyns y ior. 
42 KapaxadrXov haopyns a 

43 Tevromonetav. tor. 
44 Taooixav lor. 
45 BiBMov tor. 
46 ‘AaBienvie ier. 
47 Tapow."AreEav8, iar. 
43 paps B 

49 Sxvroronevtav. lor. 
50 Tapowdy tox: 
61 BiBXiav tor. 
52 Aadixnvav tor. 


* BIN 
Xx AYN 


* BO 
‘BEN 
*BEIN 
xB 
* ‘Ad 


* BIN 
*'B 
AYN 
* ‘AD 
‘ACN 


17, 63,‘A®N Gun: error. 17, 68, AG Gur.: error. IIT, 31, @dpuns] odp. 
Ges. 17,75, YNJY Ger.: error. 17,78, CO/Prar. 17, 86,"BY Gen: error. 
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which is not at all reliable, does not even indicate it, but evidently what 

follows NHCXN belongs to 16, 58. The inscription is given thus: 
Mecara Prarara 

TIEPICOYAA@N HNTTTS@N@ON 


It must have been wep) ovAAwvwr, though the A in the Plataian 
is quite evident, and the formation of the word also is objectionable ; 
at least we should expect dovAXwviev or govAkwuxdv. But the 
Megarian copy is evidently right, and the fuller’s work corresponds 
to the argument of the chapter. That it treats especially of wool- 
articles has been stated already in my paper (Hermes, Xxxv, p. 22) and 
it is not much to be wondered at that the Greek workman stumbled 
in rendering a Latin word. The number of letters wanting before 
AQ@NQ@N is about ten, so that eight fit in very well leaving some 
vacant space at the beginning as is usual in the prescripts. 

The following matters in 16, 58-66 of my edition are completed 
and bettered by the new copy, and deserve a special examination, 


PrLATAra Mercara THEBEs 
16, 58 ////// ep xdavibos vaiv els rapa ep xAaviBos Text mms ¥N 
THI v xavas *N xawis %N Bos rap els wapdoraci xal 


16, 58a ///// 48 ray els wapdd00w kaw. X KE wado is wapdB00w xawjs X KE 


The first short word, which is wanting, may have been yadet ; at 
least I cannot find a better one. The E in the second number in the 
Plataian copy is very uncertain and wanting in Lolling’s transcription ; 
nevertheless, I believe a trace of it can be seen in the squeeze and the 
Theban copy has it. Whether in this the end of the first article was 
placed above the beginning by the artisan himself or by the copyist’s 
blunder, is not to be made out. The sense is clear: the fuller’s pay 
for the cloths prepared by him for the market (apd8ocw and 7rapd- 
oraots seem to signify the same, and render the Latin negotiatio) 
is 40 denarii for the coat, 25 for the shirt. 

16, 59 dovjpou ef épéas tpaxurépas is filled up by the new copy: 
the Theban has only . . . rpayutépov XK. Probably there yravidsos 
is to be understood, and the article to be referred to the coat of rougher 
wool, and not ornamented. 

16, 60 is also completed now. The endromis is a woolen over-coat, 
as also raxana, the latter corresponding in ch. 7, 60 to the sagum, 


_| 
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16, 61and 62. The dedpatrxopadpopros, composed of the dalmatica, 
shirt without sleeves, and the mafor, a head-tippet, has already been 
‘ielded by the other copies (C.I.L., 111, p. 836, note). 

16, 63. The strictoria, a shirt with sleeves, recurs in the Latin text 
7, 56, 57, 58; 16, 24. In the first place it is rendered by the Greek 
arixn. 

16, 64and 65. The substantives aresupplied from the Plataian copy. 

‘The rest of the chapter offers no considerable variation, excepting that 
in 16, 69 the number, and in 16, 72 the word dcAjs, are now added. 

Col. I, 69-71 wept recpijs rev oipixdy is perfectly preserved in the 
Karystian copy and does not offer any remarkable reading ; that, instead 
of Avovew, we here have Wovei[y.....-- Jow is perhaps only an 
error of the artisan. 

Col, I, 72-76 zrept roppupas is very important, but better preserved 
in the Karystian copy, and part of it in that of Megara, At Plataia 
only the first lines remain, That the second and third kind of purple 
are here introduced by the word zropvpas, omitted in the Karystian 
copy, may be compared with 16, 89 where Karystos reads amdsou Ac. 
a, Megara rropdip. . . . What is wanting of this chapter at Plataia 
and preserved in the Karystian copy, fills up, as is said, about half of 
the gap between the first column and the second ; but as the purple 
chapter is not complete in the Karystian copy some more is to 
be added. 

Col. II, 1-13 corresponds to a fragment dug up at Atalante, un- 
edited, but copied for me some years ago by Mr. Lolling and men- 
tioned in Hermes, xxxv, p. 19, n. 9. As the Atalante fragment is 
much damaged and the Plataian is in this part complete, I only mention 
the imperfection of the first, the place of which is now, for the first 
time, determined with certainty. The Plataian copy does not give the 
beginning of the linen chapter but does certainly give the second part 
of its first subdivision, since, as we have already shown, at the end of 
the first column at the utmost about ten lines remain for the linen, 
This important discovery shows that the linen tariff began with that 
of the flax, of which the prices are actually given after the weight, 
Here too as afterwards three different standards are established, the 
first probably without qualification, the second qualified as inferior to 
the first, the third as serving for home use by the women of the house- 
hold (i8:wriSes 4 papidcapixai). In each of these three standards 
three degrees are mentioned, so that a pound of first-rate flax amounts 
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to 1200, that of the commonest sort to 72 denarii, The place whence 
the flax comes was not taken as a basis for its value; the places men- 
tioned in the following chapter refer, as is well known, to the weaving. 

Col. IT, 14-38 is also new, the first lines recurring, as the preced- 
ing, in the Atalante fragment. This second subdivision of the linen 
ware treats of the simple shirts, erat donot. It has the same three 
standards of three degrees each, as all these chapters, but the second 
class here is represented by the soldier shirts, er/yae otpatiwrixat. 

Col. II, 39-68 respond to ch. 17, 1-17 taken from the Geronthraian 
copy; the beginning 39-47, wanting in this, is now supplied by the 
Plataian copy ; the end defective in Plataia is supplied by the Geron- 
thraian copy 17, 18-37. This passage regulates the prices of another 
sort of shirt, the dalmatica, distinguishing between woman’s shirts 
which precede, and the cheaper men’s shirts. It offers nothing of 
considerable interest ; the first part also, though new, could have been 
almost made out by mere analogy. Only it may be observed, that at 
the beginning the dalmatica treated here is described as denpos, as it 
should be, 

Col. TIT, 1-12 treats in the same way of the linen dvaBonreds, the 
cloak. The beginning is missing, but as we have the whole passage 
from Geronthrai, ch. 17, 38-58, this is of no material importance. 

Col. IIT, 13-41 follows the faciale. This passage too is only a 
second copy of 17, 59-72. 

Col. IH, 42-68 treats of the caracallus and corresponds to 17, 80- 
98. The Plataian copy has at the end a few more words than the 
Geronthrian, but they give nothing not otherwise known. 

‘The last part of the third column and the slab joined to it, contained 
what we read on the first column of the Elateia copy, which treats of 
the coxalia, the oraria and certain yuvacxeta, and after these, what in 
my edition is given, from another slab (of Geronthrai) as chapter 18, 
treating of the xepadodéopza, the oivBoves, the rvAax, all belonging to 
linen ware. 

Turopor Momsen. 
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PLATE XVII 


PLATAIA, TOWER OV UPPER CROSS-WALI, FROM THE S.W. 
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Archeological Institute of America 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


February, 1892 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 


——@——__— 
1890-1891. 


A corporation was formed in March, 1886, under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with the name of “ The Trustees 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens,’ to hold the 
title to the land and building in Athens belonging to the School, and 
to hold and invest all permanent funds which may be received for its 
maintenance. 

The Board consists of the following gentlemen : — 


James RusseLL LowELi,* Cambridge, President. 
EDWARD J. LoweLL, Cambridge, Zreasurer. 
Wittiam W. Goopwi, Boston, Secrefary. 
MARTIN BRIMMER, Boston. 

HENRY DRISLER, New York. 

Basit M. GILDERSLEEVE, Baltimore. 

Henry G. Marquann, New York. 

CuHartes Evior Norton, Cambridge. 
FREDERIC J. DE PEYSTER, New York. 
Henry C. Potrer, New York. 

WILLIAM M. SLOANE, Princeton. 

Joun WILuiamMs WHITE, Cambridge. 


Erecutibe Committee of the Trustees. 


James RussELt LOWELL.* 
Wititiam W. Goopwin. 
CHARLES ELioT NORTON. 


* Died August 12, 1891. 
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fManaging-Committec. 


THomMas D. Seymour (Chairman), Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

H. M. Barn, University of the City of New York, New York City. 

I. T. Beckwiru, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

FRANCIS Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 1200 Park Ave., New 
York City. 

Miss A. C. Cuapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

MarTIn L. D’OocE, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Henry DRister, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York City. 

O. M. FERNALD, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Henry Gispsons, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Basit L. GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

WitutiaM W. Goopwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

WitiramM G. HALte, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

ALBERT HARKNESS, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Wituram A. LAMBERTON, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Assy Leacu, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

SetH Low (ex officio: President of the Archzological Institute of 
America), Columbia College, New York City. 

TuHomas W. LupLow (Secretary), Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Aucustus C. MERRIAM (Chatrman of Committee on Publications), 
Columbia College, 640 Madison Ave., New York City. 

CuarLes Exvior Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

BERNADOTTE PERRIN, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

FREDERIC J. DE PEYSTER ( 7reasurer), 7 East 42d St., New York City. 

Rurus B. RICHARDSON (ex officio: Annual Director of the School), 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

WituiAM M. SLoane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

Frrz GERALD TIsDALL, College of the City of New Vork. New York City. 
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. Van BenscHoren, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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R. Ware, School of Mines, Columbia College, New York City. 


Brae Wriiams WuirE, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Executive Committee. 


Tuomas D. Seymour (Chairman). 


Wirttiam W. Goopwin. 

Tuomas W. LupLow (Secreéary). 
CHARLES ELiot Norton. 

FREDERIC J. DE PEYSTER (7reasurer). 


WruiaM R. WARE. 


Co-operating Colleges. 


ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


" COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Direction of the School. 
1882-1883, ¥ 
Director ; Ww.u1am Watson Goopwiy, Ph. D., LL. D., D.C. L., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 
1883-1884. 
Director ; Lewis R. Packarp, Ph, D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek 
in Yale University. 
Secretary: J. R. Sruncron Srerrett, Ph. D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Texas. 
‘ 1884-1885. 
Director : James Cooxe Van Benscuoren, LL.D., Seney Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University, 
1885-1886. 
Director : Freveric De Forest Aten, Ph. D., Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard University. 
1886-1887. 
Director ; Mart L. D'Ooce, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Michigan. 
1887-1888. 
Director : Aucustus C. Merriam, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Archx- 
ology and Epigraphy in Columbia College, 
1888-1889, 
Director: Cuartes Watpstet, Ph. D., Litt. D., L.H.D., Reader in 
Archeology at the University of Cambridge, England. 
Annual Director: Frank Bicetow Tarsett, Ph. D., Instructor in 
Harvard University. 
1889-1890. 
Director: Cuarves Watpsrem, Ph. D., Litt. D., L.H. D. 
Annual Director: S. Srannore Oris, Ph. D., L. H. D., Ewing Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in the College of 


New Jersey. 


Director: Cuarves Waupster, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D, 
Annual Director ; Rurus Byram Ricaroson, Ph. D., Professor of 
Greek in Dartmouth College. 
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Students.* 


KLOUIS BEVIER (1882-83),t 
Associate Professor in Kutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WALTER RAY BRIDGMAN (1883-84), 
Professor in Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, IIL 


CARLETON LEWIS BROWNSON (1890-). 


CARL DARLING BUCK (1887-89), 
Student in the University of Leipzig. 


N. E. CROSBY (1886-87), 
Instructor in the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 


JOHN M. CROW (1882-83), 
Professor in Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Died Sept. 28, 1890. 


WILLIAM LEE CUSHING (1885-87), 
Head Master of the Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE (1887-88), 
Instructor in Barnard College, New York City. 


THOMAS H. ECKFELDT (1884-8s), 
Principal of the Friends’ School, New Bedford, Mass. 


A. F. FLEET (1887-88), 
Superintendent of the Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 


ANDREW FOSSUM (1890-91), 
Instructor in the Drisler School, New York City. 


HAROLD NORTH FOWLER (1882-83), 
Professor in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


JOHN WESLEY GILBERT (1890-91). 


HENRY T. HILDRETH (1885-86), 
Professor in Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 


W. IRVING HUNT (1889-90), 
Tutor in Greek, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGE BENJAMIN HUSSEY (1887-88),t 
Instructor in the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


FRANCIS DEMETRIUS KALOPOTHAKES (1888-89), 
Student in the University of Berlin. 


JOSEPH McKEEN LEWIS (1885-87). 
Died April 29, 1887. 


GONZALEZ LODGE (1888-8o),¢ 
Associate Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


® The year of residence at the School is placed in a parenthesis after the name. 
Italics indicate students of the year 1890-91 
¢t Not present during the entire year. 
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‘ER MILLER (1885-86), 
Professor in the University of Missoun, Columbia, Mo, 


4AM J. McMURTRY (1886-87), 
Professor in Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 


EMILY NORCROSS, (1888-89), 
Instructor in Smith College, Northampton, Mase, 


s ANNIE S. PECK (1885-8), 
865 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. 


'HN PICKARD (1890-91), 
Student in the University of Munich 


ANIEL QUINN (1887-89), 
Professor in the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


\OHN CAREW ROLFE (1888-89), 

‘Assistant Professor in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
WILLIAM J. SEELYE (1886-87), 

Professor in Wooster University, Wooster, Obio. 


JOHN P. SHELLEY (1889-90), 
Professor in Grove College, Grove City, Pa. 


PAUL SHOREY (1882-83), 
‘Associate Professor in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss EMILY E, SLATER (1888-8). 
Instructor at Science Hill, Shelbyville, Kentucky. 


J. R. SITLINGTON STERRETT (1882-83), 
Professor in the University of Texas, Austio, Texas. 


FRANKLIN H. TAYLOR (1882-83), 
Instructor in St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 


OLIVER JOS. THATCHER (1887-88), 
Professor in Alleghany Theological Seminary, Alleghasy, Pa, 


S. B. P, TROWBRIDGE (1886-88), 
Architect, New York City. 


HENRY STEPHENS WASHINGTON (1888-91).t 


JAMES R. WHEELER (1882-83), 
Professor in the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
ALEXANDER M. WILCOX (1883-84), 
Professor in the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


FRANK E. WOODRUFF (188-83) 
Professor in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 


THEODORE L. WRIGHT (1886-87), 
Professor in Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


OCTOBER, 1891. 


Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archxological Institute of America, and organized under the 
auspices of some of the leading American Colleges, was opened Octo- 
ber 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence it occupied 
a hired house on the ‘Odds ’Apadias in Athens, near the ruins of the 
Olympieion. A large and convenient building has now been erected 
for the School on a piece of land, granted by the generous liberality of 
the Government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the English School. 
This permanent home of the School, built by the subscriptions of its 
friends in the United States, was ready for occupation early in 1888. 

The new building contains the apartments to be occupied by the 
Director and his family, and a large room which will be used as a 
library and also as a general reading-room and place of meeting for 
the whole School. A few rooms in the house are intended for the 
use of students. These will be assigned by the Director, under such 
regulations as he may establish, to as many members of the School as 
they will accommodate. Every student admitted to the privilege of a 
room in the house will be expected to undertake the performance of 
some service to the School, to be determined by the Director; such, 
for example, as keeping the accounts of the School, taking charge of 
the delivery of books from the Library and their return, and keeping 
up the catalogue of the Library. 

The Library now contains more than 1,600 volumes, exclusive of 
sets of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics 
and the most necessary books of reference for philological, archzologi- 
cal, and architectural study in Greece. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense for tuition 
to graduates of the Colleges co-operating in its support, and to other 
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American students who are deemed by the Committee of sufficient 
promise to warrant the extension to them of the privilege of member- 
ship. It is hoped that the Archeological Institute may in time be 
supplied with the means of establishing scholarships, which will aid 
some members in defraying their expenses at the School. In the 
mean time students must rely upon their own resources, or upon 
scholarships which may be granted them by the Colleges to which 
they belong. The amount needed for the expenses of an eight 
months’ residence in Athens differs little from that required in other 
European capitals, and depends chiefly on the economy of the 
individual. 

A peculiar feature of the temporary organization of the School dur- 
ing its first six years, which distinguished it from the older German 
and French Schools at Athens, was the yearly change of Director. 
This arrangement, by which a new Director was sent out every year 
by one of the co-operating Colleges, was never looked upon as perma- 
nent. The School will henceforth be under the control of a permanent 
Director, who by a continuous residence at Athens will accumulate 
that body of local and special knowledge without which the highest 
purpose of such a school cannot be fulfilled, while an Annual Director 
also will be sent out annually by one of the Colleges to assist in 
the conduct of the School. The School was able, even under its tem- 
porary organization, to meet a most pressing want, and to be of service 
to classical scholarship in America. It sought at first, and it must 
continue to seek for the present, rather to arouse a lively interest in 
classical archeology in American Colleges than to accomplish distin- 
guished achievements, The lack of this interest has heretofore been 
conspicuous ; but without it the School at Athens, however well 
endowed, can never accomplish the best results. A decided improve- 
ment in this respect is already apparent ; and it is beyond question 
that the presence in many American Colleges of professors who have 
been resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as an- 
nual directors or as students of the School, has done much, and will 
do still more, to stimulate intelligent interest in classic antiquity. 

The address of the Chairman of the Managing-Committee is 
Tuomas D, Seymour, New Haven, Conn.; that of the Secretary, 
Tuomas W. Luptow, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Volume II., 1883-84, containing Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett’s Report of 
his Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions, and two new 
Maps by Professor H. Kiepert. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 344. 
Price $2.25. 

Volume III., 1884-85, containing Dr. Sterrett’s Report of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885, with Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished, and two new Maps by Professor Kiepert. Published in 
1888. 8vo, pp. 448. Price $2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 277. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


Conrents: — 
1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, by Walter Miller. 
2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report, by William L. Cushing. 
3: On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 
4 The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes, by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 
5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis, 


Reports of the work, and particularly of the excavations, of the 
School are published, as the work progresses, in the AMERICAN 
JourNaL OF ARCHAOLOGY. 


